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PART II 


HE first part of this article! took the form of a general 

review of receipt roll evidence on the financial aspects of 
the revolution of 1399. By splitting Richard II’s reign at April 
1389 the whole period 1377-1413 was divided into three roughly 
equipollent sections, and some general comparisons were drawn 
between the governments of the minority, the adult Richard, 
and Henry IV. These comparisons went beyond mere revenue 
totals, nominal and real, and included an estimate of the general 
amounts which a dozen different classes of people lent to the 
Crown during these three periods, of the extent to which the 
Crown at various times defaulted on its general obligations to 
them, and of certain changes in administrative method suggested 
by the class-distribution of the obscure entries known as prestita 
restituta. 

It is now proposed to analyse the more important payments 
made within these classes under the three heads of ‘ genuine ’ 
loans, fictitious loans, and prestita restituta over the three periods. 
In this way it will be possible to arrive at the Crown’s relations 
not only with classes but with prominent individuals and with 
certain corporate bodies, such as monasteries and municipalities, 
and thus to press home in greater detail the comparison between 
English government finance before and after the revolution. 
The general totals are repeated one by one from Table B in the 
first part of the article * and the same class-order is followed. 





The Household. 1377-1389. 1389-1399. 1399-1413. 
£ a «& £ & d. £ «a.é 
‘Genuine’ Loans . 13,139 13 2 11,840 1l 3 13,153 10 11 
Fictitious Loans ‘ 14,006 1 1 5,914 1 7 61,381 13 11 
Prestita restituta a 46,924 0 4 30,127 9 7} 1,184 0 8 


It will be seen at once that the Household accounts for a 
large amount of the increase in fictitious loans and the decline 


1 Supra, pp. 29-51. 2 Supra, pp. 50-1. 


* All rights reserved. 
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in prests during Henry’s reign. As compared with their condition 
in Richard’s time it is clear that Henry’s household departments 
were practically bankrupt: they received no prests worth men- 
tioning, while on the other hand over £61,000 worth of bad tallies 
were cut for the household alone. 

‘Genuine ’ loans, on the other hand, are remarkably constant 
in amount over all three periods. To determine their exact 
nature, we need a more detailed analysis, such as the following : 


‘Genuine’ Loans. 1377-1389. 1389-1399. 1399-1413. 
£ «@ d. £ 2. d. £ «@ d. 
Chamber . . 1,333 6 8 9,325 0 0 4,676 13 4 
King’s knights ; 11,146 5 2 1,166 13 4 1,859 18 8 
King’s esquires . 160 0 0 400 0 0 5,910 6 8 

Other persons of the 

household . ‘ 500 1 4 948 17 11 706 12 3 
Total ° ° £13,139 13 2 £11,840 11 3 £13,153 10 11 


This table suggests that the three totals, in spite of their simil- 
arity, are reached in very different ways. In the first period 
king’s knights are responsible for 11/13ths of the whole, but 
among these the free-lance, Sir Robert Knolles, who can only 
doubtfully be classed as a king’s knight, is responsible for over 
£6000, while Sir John Sandes, in whose name another £4000 odd 
is entered, though undoubtedly a king’s knight, acts in conjunc- 
tion with the chamber esquire, Richard Craddock, probably on 
behalf of the chamber. In the totals for the next two periods 
chamber loans account for well over two-thirds and over one- 
third respectively, the large sum under king’s esquires for 
Henry IV being due almost entirely to the support of his ‘ wise 
and wealthy esquire, John Norbury’. If, as is possible, these 
chamber loans do not represent true financial support but merely 
book-transfers, frequently of very short duration, it will be 
necessary to discount them to a very large extent and to lay the 
chief stress upon the proper names, to which perhaps might be 
added that of the king’s knight, Sir Hugh Waterton, another 
faithful follower of Henry IV, who is responsible for over £1100. 
What seems to have happened is that, when the exchequer was 
short of money, chamber funds, if available, were sometimes 
applied to exchequer purposes, and entered as a loan to the ex- 
chequer, but in every case the chamber was promptly repaid 
what it had ‘lent’, usually within a few days, in which case 
payment would generally be by assignment, always within a 


1 Tout, Chapters, iv. 56. Norbury also contributed large sums as treasurer of 
England. These are reckoned under ‘ exchequer ’. 
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month or two. Such a transaction would be mere book-keeping, 
since the chamber was itself dependent on the exchequer for 
practically all its revenue, so that in such cases no new money 
was involved. This means that the only outside support worth 
mentioning which the government received through the house- 
hold in the first period was in fact the £6003 from Knolles, acting 
once with John Philipot and once with a society of Lombards, 
and even here the connexion with the household is doubtful, 
though it is not easy to place Knolles under any other heading.* 
In the second part of the reign Knolles makes fresh loans totalling 
£800, mostly for very short periods, of which the final £400, 
made in 1397, was not repaid, but most of the rest is simply 
departmental chamber ‘ lending ’, while under Henry IV Norbury 
and Waterton advance rather more than half the total, and the 
rest comes from the chamber. In other words, as far as its own 
immediate entourage was concerned, the Crown borrowed about 
£6000 between 1377 and 1389, the same between 1399 and 1413, 
and less than £1000 in the intervening period. 

Turning to obviously fictitious loans, we get a very different 
story, which may be tabulated thus : 


Fictitious Loans. 1377-1389. 1389-1399. 1399-1413, 
£ « d. £ad £ «ea d. 
Chamber . . — 900 0 0 10,990 9 10} 
Wardrobe ° ° 6,270 4 11 428 4 6 17,378 7 1 
Great wardrobe ° 688 6 8 4,189 1 3 20,466 14 1} 
King’s knights . 6,680 1 2 166 13 4 2,191 10 10} 
King’s esquires : 210 0 — 1,123 12 1 
Royal Family . ‘ — —_— 8,551 11 54 
Other persons of the 
household . . 364 18 4 230 2 6 679 8 5 
Total ‘ ‘ £14,006 1 1 £5,914 1 7 £61,381 13 11 


It will be noticed that, with one comparatively insignificant 
exception, chamber advances during Richard’s reign were made 
good at the first attempt, while it was only before 1389 that the 
wardrobe suffered appreciably from the receipt of bad tallies. 
Both chamber and wardrobe, on the other hand, were constantly 
and heavily in arrears for this reason under Henry IV. The 
great wardrobe with its heavy orders of valuable materials, usually 


1 He had been master of the Black Prince’s household in Angouléme in 1369, had 
commanded the fleet sent against the Spaniards in 1377 (Wals., Hist. Anglic. i. 286), 
and was captain of Brest in 1378 (ibid. i. 365). According to Eulog. Hist. iii. 353-4, 
he was with Richard at Smithfield in the revolt of 1381, and for his activities on that 
occasion he received the manor of St. Pancras from the king. On the whole, this 
record seems to justify placing him in a household category as a ‘ king’s knight’ in 
preference to treating him either as a magnate, one of the ordinary country gentry or 
a ‘local official’, though none of these classifications is really satisfactory. 
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from London merchants, shows a steeply increasing deficit 
throughout the whole period, due to the inadequacy of the 
exchequer tallies it received: in fact, this department alone 
receives over two-thirds of all the worthless tallies issued to the 
household in the latter part of the reign of Richard II. The 
absence throughout of any ‘genuine’ loans worth mentioning 
from the wardrobe and great wardrobe shows that this growing 
default was not on the return of book-transfers, as in the case 
of the chamber, but on actual revenue, which had usually been 
pledged in advance: neither department appears to have had 
any cash reserve. The same is true of the royal family (Queen 
Joan, and the king’s four sons), which makes its appearance for 
the first time as a unit under Henry IV. They did not lend the 
king money: he, on the contrary, defaulted to the extent of 
about £7500 in all on their allowances, the balance being owed, 
of course before her repatriation, to Richard’s late queen, Isabella, 
who may be conveniently placed under this head. 

The other two items, king’s knights and king’s esquires, are 
not quite so obvious as they may seem to be. Of the large sum 
attributed to the former, only £1639 odd is due to Sir Robert 
Knolles, who generally secured fairly prompt and successful 
repayment of his loans: the bulk of it (£4346) represents a long 
series of disappointments in pay and allowances to the future 
earl of Worcester, Sir Thomas Percy, who, before he became 
steward of the household in 1393, had lent hardly anything 
except service to the Crown. Similarly under Henry IV it is 
not so much the heavy lenders, Sir Hugh Waterton and (especi- 
ally) John Norbury, who are not promptly repaid, although these 
contribute about a tenth and a quarter respectively towards the 
fictitious loans of that time: the bulk of the sum represents a 
steady run of worthless tallies issued for their wages and expenses 
to seventeen other king’s knights and eleven other king’s esquires. 

Lastly we come to prestita restituta. The figures are these : 


Prestita Restituta, 1377-1389. 1389-1399. 1399-1413. 


. a. . @ s «#8 
Wardrobe - ; — 880 8 
Privy wardrobe ° _ - 
King’s clerks . . 197 14 5} — 
King’s knights ‘ 365 6 8 206 19 
King’s esquires j 28,717 9 10 96 13 
Royal sergeants-at- 
arms . : ; 1,246 12 0?! 218 8 6 - 
Other accountants . 1,658 11 11 628 10 2 — 


Total . ° £46,924 0 4 £30,127 9 7} 


1 Including £766 13s. 10d. for the chamber. 
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Their interpretation is probably as follows. During the first 
part of Richard’s reign large credits were created, in connexion 
with the French war, in favour of special king’s clerks, notably 
clerks for the payment of wages of war, clerks of the king’s ships, 
and clerks of the privy wardrobe in the Tower, which, as Tout 
has shown,! was acting as a sort of ordnance department in 
miniature during the Hundred Years’ War. Funds were also 
allocated, as we might expect, though on a smaller scale, to 
knights and sergeants-at-arms. In the second period of the 
reign the only substantial credits made were for very brief periods 
for the purpose of the first Irish expedition. This was financed 
in part through a small group headed by the king’s esquire, 
Laurence Drew,? and including a king’s clerk, Ralph Branktre, 
and a sergeant-at-arms, John Elyngeham. After 1395 the 
practice of transferring money in this way disappears entirely. 
This concludes our survey of the part played by the house- 
hold of each king in the book-keeping transactions on the receipt 
rolls. It suggests that the second half of Richard’s reign was 
much the most healthy of the three decades we have been con- 
sidering as far as the household is concerned. There is in that 
decade no compulsion to borrow money from men like Knolles, 
Norbury, or Waterton, while the value of dishonoured tallies 
issued is less than half what it was in the previous period and 
less than one-tenth of what it is about to be under Henry IV. 
In comparison with this state of affairs the household in the early 
part of Richard’s reign is in a precarious position, but even then 
it can expend and repay enormous prests, and its quota of worth- 
less tallies stands at only £14,006 against the £61,381 of Henry IV. 
Indeed in Henry’s reign the condition of the household is calam- 
itous: besides the heavy burden of debt imposed upon its de- 
partments by the carelessness or collapse of the exchequer, it 
has to provide in large part for a greatly increased royal family, 
and is conspicuously failing to do so. It is, moreover, failing 
to repay the ‘ foreign ’ money it has borrowed to a greater extent, 
though not to a much greater extent, than under Richard II. 
Let us now turn to the secretarial offices, the chancery, 
privy seal, and signet, and to what has become by this time the 
main source of supply and deficit, viz. the exchequer itself. 
We can proceed more rapidly here, and consider the figures under 
all three heads in quick succession (see Table on following page). 
The first set of totals does not call for much remark, but it 


1 Chapters, iii. 53-4; iv. 449-50 ff. 
* He reported the progress of the expedition in person to the council (letter from 
the king, Feb. 1395), Nicholas, Proceedings and Ordinances (1834), i. 57. For his 
activities in the autumn of 1397, when he was himself appointed to the council ‘ en 
cas courseables de la ley et non pas autrement ’, cf. ibid. 76-7. 
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is worth noticing that the amount borrowed from each depart- 
ment is at its highest under Henry and at its lowest in the second 
part of Richard’s reign. Individual loans worth recording are, 
from the chancery, £500 in 1377, £1000 in June 1388, and £1000 
(in two payments) under Henry IV. All these loans are entered 
from the chancellor for the time being ef aliis diversis clericis de 
cancellaria. In the exchequer the chief lenders are Sir Hugh 
Segrave, as treasurer, who, without any associated clerks, con- 
tributes just under £2000 in several payments between 1382 and 
1384, and Sir John Norbury, who, in the same capacity, lends 
Henry IV rather less than £2500. Fictitious loans are negligible 
—these departments seldom cheated themselves, which is per- 
haps significant—and it is worth noting that they actually dis- 
appear entirely in the latter part of Richard’s reign. This fact, 


1377-1389. 





1399-1413. 


* Genuine’ Loans. £ «id s «st . é - 
Chancery, etc. Z 2,916 13 4 1,400 0 0 2,621 13 4 
Exchequer . . 3,363 4 0} 842 6 2 5,950 10 2 

Fictitious Loans. 

Chancery, etc. ; 167 0 0 _ 180 8 0 
Exchequer . ‘ 105 0 0 _ 290 8 2 

Prestita restituta. 

Chancery, etc. . 4518 8 1613 4 70 9 5 
Exchequer . ; 57,151 6 7} 4,355 6 5 212 14 1l 


taken in conjunction with the apparent ability of both chancery 
and exchequer to succour the Crown in emergencies out of funds 
amassed on their own account, deserves remark.1 Both depart- 
ments by this time formed part of what was practically a unified, 
permanent civil service, which was not only unaffected to a very 
large degree by politics, but was also able and determined to 
safeguard its own financial interests, whatever happened to those 
of the Crown. 

This leaves only prestita restituta, which are negligible in the 
case of the chancery. On the other hand, in the case of the 
exchequer, while: showing the usual steep decrease as the period 
goes on, they begin at a very high figure indeed for the early 
years of Richard II, though they practically disappear under 
Henry IV. The persons associated with these early prests, 
which again were obviously war prests, are mostly tellers of the 
receipt, viz. Thomas Durant, William Howelot, Thomas Lumbard, 


1 Something should be written off for arrears of salary, frequently shown as ‘loans’, 
but the amounts are generally very small indeed. 
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and Thomas Restwold, but they also include the better-known 
John Hermesthorp, Beauchamp chamberlain of the receipt 
between 1376 and 1397, a post which he doubled in 1381 and 
1382 with the keepership of the privy wardrobe. Hermesthorp 
again is responsible for practically the whole of the prests in 
Richard’s later years, but these are not, as might have been 
expected, connected with the Irish expedition, since the only 
large one (£3827) was made in November 1389, and all the others, 
except one item of only £44, are prior to 1394. 

It seems unnecessary to labour any further this confirmation 
of tendencies already illustrated, and we may therefore turn to 
the various local officers who constitute the last group of agents 
and employees of the Crown. 


Local Officers. 1377-1389. 1389-1399. 1399-1413. 
$8 4 S$ «@ @, S « ¢€ 
‘Genuine’ loans. 1,538 6 8 1,930 0 0 1,071 5 34 
Fictitious loans a 14,684 2 6 19,694 9 5 33,707 15 3 
Prestita restituta ‘ 21,991 4 11 6,738 11 1 40 0 0 


Of these, prestita restituta follow the usual course. Nearly £21,000 
out of the heavy total for the first period is accounted for as 
wages of war by John Lincoln, clerk of the king’s ships, acting 
with Hermesthorp and John Hatfield, who was Hermesthorp’s 
predecessor as keeper of the privy wardrobe in the Tower.? The 
dates are 1378 and 1379. In the second period nearly two- 
thirds of the much smaller total (actually £4166 13s. 4d.) repre- 
sents prests made to the chancery clerk, Thomas Stanley, who 
in 1395 was made treasurer of Calais.* It is reasonable to connect 
his two prests with that appointment, for though the heavier 
one (of £4000) ante-dates it by two years, it is probable that he 
was already acting in conjunction with his predecessor. 

Turning to the loans, we find for the first time, instead of a 
decrease, a slight increase under the first head, and a marked 
increase under the second head, in the later part of Richard’s 
reign, followed by a decrease in ‘ genuine’ and a great increase 
in fictitious loans under Henry. It is, at first sight, rather sur- 
prising to find any substantial entry at all under ‘ genuine’ 
loans: we should not expect to find the hard-pressed local 
official lending money to the Crown in either reign: on the con- 
trary, we should expect, what we in fact get, namely, a high 

1In order to save space, the necessary tabulations have from this point onward 


been given a slightly different form, which it is hoped will not be found confusing, 
* Tout, Chapters, vi, 37, 5 [bid. iy. 51 n, 
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proportion of ‘ fictitious ’ loans, indicating the receipt of many 
worthless tallies. The explanation lies in the omnibus nature 
of the heading: in the first and third periods there is no single 
accountant for as much as £500, while in the second the bulk of 
the money comes from a judge, the well-known Walter Clopton, 
chief justice of the king’s bench, and from the captain of Cher- 
bourg, who happens to be William Scrope, the future earl of 
Wiltshire. Calais bears the brunt of the fictitious loans: thus 
between 1384 and 1386 the exchequer defaulted on £5529 due 
to Simon de Burgh, treasurer of Calais, in 1388 and February 
1389 on a further £5137 due to Roger Walden, in the rest of 1389 
and during the next three years on a further sum of £6397 also 
due to Roger Walden, who was still treasurer ; in the first part 
of 1397 on £6150 due to Thomas Stanley and in the second part 
of the same year on £4515 due to John Bernard. This set an 
unfortunate precedent which was maintained under Henry IV, 
under whom between 1399 and 1403 the exchequer failed to 
make payment of £5206 in all to Nicholas Usk, the treasurer, 
and of £2136 in 1400, 1405, and 1406, to Reginald Curteys, the 
victualler, of Calais. To this Henry’s exchequer added a new 
and even heavier series of defaults in Ireland, where from 1399 
to 1401 Sir John Stanley, king’s lieutenant, was kept waiting 
for £4405, while in and after 1402 exchequer tallies cut for Thomas 
the king’s son, future duke of Clarence, acting in the same 
capacity, fell short in the enormous sum of over £18,000. The 
growing inability of the Crown to meet its overseas expenses needs 
no further illustration: it is, moreover, clear that, though this 
source of weakness was an old one, it was aggravated rather 
than relieved by the change of dynasty in 1399. 

Hitherto we have been dealing almost exclusively with the 
complicated expedients of the Crown in relation to its servants 
and dependants, and the upshot of it all has been to suggest, 
on balance, some improvement in the general financial position 
in the second half of Richard’s reign, followed by a collapse 
under Henry to a condition far weaker than that of Richard’s 
own minority and early manhood. We can now turn to the 
rather simpler but perhaps even more important question of 
the credit of the Crown in relation to its independent subjects 
and to the outside world in general. In this part of the inquiry 
it will be possible to take the first class of (‘ genuine ’) loan much 
more seriously, since in most cases, though not quite in all, loans 
under this head will probably be real loans, and we have only to 
examine their date and amount and the question of repayment. 
It seems reasonable to begin with the Church, and to take the 
bishops separately. Their figures are shown in the Table on the 
following page. They speak for themselves, Ruling out prests as 
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insignificant,! it is clear that Henry bore more hardly on the 
episcopate than Richard did, both in borrowing money and 
failing to repay it promptly: moreover, it is the autocratic 
Richard of the later years who comes out best, though it is true 
that £1000 lent by the see of Winchester and £100 by that of 
Ely in 1397 were probably nor repaid at all. Of the different 
sees in the three periods, Canterbury lent £2100, £1000, and 
£1675 8s. 6d. respectively, Ely £1666 13s. 4d., and Exeter 
£1126 13s. 4d in the first period only, Salisbury £1000 in the 
second period, and Winchester £2333 6s. 8d., £4100, and 
£3306 16s. 74d. in each of the three periods respectively. No other 
bishopric contributed as much as £1000 in all to either king, 











Bishops. 1377-1389. 1389-1399. 1399-1413. 
£ & ¢@ i a € £ a. d. 
* Genuine ’ loans 4 10,005 6 7 8,666 13 4 10,993 9 1 
Fictitious loans ‘a 430 6 8 240 0 0 2,558 1l 2 
Prestita restituta ‘ 696 17 94 599 13 14 10 7 6 





except London, which contributed just under £600 in the first 
half and exactly £600 in the second half of Richard’s reign. The 
sees which suffered the most heavily from Henry’s difficulties 
in finding money with which to repay them were Durham (£709), 
and, as one might expect, Winchester, where William of Wyke- 
ham was long kept waiting for £1500 of his advances. The great 
operations of his successor, Henry Beaufort, were just beginning 
in the latter part of Henry IV’s reign, but his total does not 
touch £1100, for which he received prompt payment. 

Finally, it may be noticed that Henry IV borrowed money 
from all the sees which Richard had approached, except Coventry 
and Lichfield, Carlisle, and Salisbury. 

We take next the loans from the religious : 








Religious. 1377-1389. 1389-1399. 1399-1413. 
£ « d. S a @ £ « d. 
‘Genuine ’ loans ; 4,036 13 0 7,006 19 94 3,838 4 0 
Fictitious loans ‘ 299 3 O} 163 6 8 781 13 0 
Prestita restituta ‘ 351 16 8 283 13 14 — 


Of these, the small totals for prests and fictitious loans may be 
disregarded, the slight increase in the latter under Henry IV 
being mostly due to the dean and chapter of St. Stephen’s, 

1 They are mainly, if not entirely, connected with prelates who held either the post 


of chancellor or that of treasurer and should perhaps have been shown under ‘ chancery ’ 
and ‘ exchequer ’. 
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Westminster (£372 17s. 11d.), which was practically a household 
department. The genuine loans, on the other hand, are in- 
structive, for they reveal Richard for the first time pressing on 
his subjects more hardly than his successor does. If, looking at 
the first and last totals, we take £4000 as the average sum which 
the minor clergy might be expected to yield in loans over a 
period of twelve years, Richard in the last ten years only of his 
reign nearly doubles that amount. Moreover, the matter does 
not rest there, for most of the £7006 shown in the middle column 
was borrowed in the summer of 1397, and £2846 13s. 4d. of it 
from corporations, together with another 500 marks from seven 
out of eight individual clerks,1 was never repaid at all. This 
represents a fairly high proportion of the minimum total default 
for the whole kingdom of rather less than £18,000,? and one which 
contrasts strongly with the mere £1100 lost at the same time by 
the bishops,’ especially since the episcopate as a whole had lent 
more heavily. Again, the number of religious corporations of 
all sorts laid under contribution in the shorter second part of 
Richard’s reign was 79 against 59 in the longer first part, and 
64 in the still longer reign of Henry, though it is true that Richard 
borrowed money at that time from only eight individual clerks 
as against eighteen for the first part of his reign, and the sixteen 
of Henry IV. Finally, it is perhaps significant, though the point 
can hardly be pressed, that most of the loans made by the 
religious in Richard’s reign are in round sums (reckoning in 
either marks or pounds), whereas in Henry’s time they are much 
more commonly found in broken amounts, perhaps suggesting 
that they had been raised with greater difficulty. It is even 
possible that some sort of roster may have been kept at the 
exchequer for the purpose of making periodic approaches to the 
different houses at regular intervals; such intervals to be 
calculated perhaps according to their political proclivities, but 
more probably according to their wealth. It is true that if the 
second supposition is the right one there are none the less certain 
glaring anomalies, for instance, the very heavy contribution of 
Glastonbury during Richard’s reign and the relatively light 
contribution of St. Albans. It is also not at all clear why 
St. Albans, Peterborough, and Croyland, alone among the un- 
fortunate clerical lenders of 1397-8, should have been repaid 
in full, though this fact, taken together with the larger loans 
advanced to Henry by St. Albans, furnishes a curious com- 


1 These appear to have been parish priests who may well have been raising sub- 
scriptions under their own names to a loan from the whole neighbourhood. They were 
certainly doing this under Henry V, but there is no evidence that they were doing so 
. at this date, and these must therefore be regarded as personal loans. 

2? Supra, p. 31, n. 8, * £1000 Winchester, £100 Ely. 














ce 
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mentary on the hostility shown to Richard by the St. Albans 


chronicles. 
Loans from the magnates appear as follows : 


Magnates. 1377-1389. 1389-1399. 1399-1413. 
£ “a: & $ ad. 4 a & 
* Genuine ’ loans i 21,720 10 2 5,965 0 0 10,750 4 ll 
Fictitious loans a 10,238 18 7} 9,482 7 5 19,855 16 0} 
Prestita restituta J 11,142 12 11 2,086 0 0 853 6 8 


In the first period, the earl of Warwick, John Neville of Raby, 
John of Gaunt, and Thomas of Woodstock, contributed over 
£20,000 to ‘ genuine’ loans between them. On the other hand, 
this includes the very large sum of £14,480 3s. 10d. from Thomas 
of Woodstock, not as a cash loan, but probably representing 
most of the cost for over three months of the expedition which 
he led to Brittany as earl of Buckingham in 1380. Something 
seems to have gone wrong with the financing of this expedition, 
but as all three receipt rolls for Michaelmas 1380-1 are missing 
it is difficult to discover what the trouble was. Other sources 
show, however, that the original intention was to adopt the 
procedure usual at this date. Thus on 1 June 1380 large assign- 
ments were made in favour of Buckingham, Latimer, Basset, 
Thomas Percy, Calverley, and other captains, one totalling 
£10,000 on the recently granted clerical tenth payable after the 
Nativity of St. John (24 June), and another of £4592 14s. 2d. 
on the subsidy of wool, &c., payable after 1 September next in 
the ports of London, Boston, and Kingston-on-Hull. These 
sums are to be received and transmitted by John Hermesthorp, 
chamberlain and Thomas Orgrave, teller, of the receipt, together 
with John Gildesburgh, John Philipot, and Walter Bardi.' 
They clearly ought to figure in the lost receipt rolls of the 
Michaelmas term as prestita restituta under the names of 
Hermesthorp and the rest. Whether they ever did so or not 
will remain a mystery: the disturbing feature is the sudden 
appearance of £14,480 3s. 10d. as a ‘loan’ from Buckingham 
and the other captains in a hasty note made towards the end 
of the receipt roll for the previous Easter term (10 September 
1380). This is clearly a ‘ fictitious’ loan in the sense that it is 
obviously not genuine, but at the same time there is nothing 
about cancelled tallies in the entry : there is no note of repayment, 
and it is not an ordinary fictitious loan.? It would therefore 

1 Foedera, vii. 256. Ramsay, Revenues, ii. 310-11, points out that this was a year 
of unusual stringency, so Hermesthorp and the rest may have had some temporary 
difficulty in cashing the assignments. 

* The exact wording is, de mutuo pro solucione secundi dimidii quarterii eorundem et 


aliorum secum existencium in obsequio Regis in = petites Britannie. I know no other 
instance of this formula. 
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seem that on this occasion—unique as far as I know—the clerks 
of the receipt, writing hurriedly towards the end of a long term 
and anxious to get some record of a confused transaction into 
their rolls, inadvertently made the wrong type of entry, and 
that this large sum should more properly be reckoned as a 
prestitum restitutum, which ought to have appeared under the 
names of the exchequer officials, and not as a ‘loan’ from the 
commanders at all. 

Apart from this, the other loans mentioned appear to be of 
the normal kind: Gaunt contributes £2200 in all, and Warwick 
and Neville of Raby rather over £1700 each. In the next period 
Gaunt again is the principal lender, with £2000, then the earl 
of Arundel with 2000 marks and the earl of Northumberland 
with £1000, the duke of Gloucester, as he had now become, 
adding £450. It is worth noticing that out of the whole £5965 
lent by the great families in this period only £100, out of 
£300 lent by Lord de la Warr, was not repaid. Under Henry 
by far the heaviest lender is Thomas Neville, with nearly £7000, 
almost all advanced during 1405 and 1406 in the capacity of 
treasurer of England. This belongs more properly to ‘ ex- 
chequer’ than to ‘magnates’. The only other important 
lender is the Neville earl of Westmoreland, with £1600, made up 
of several sums advanced during 1406 and 1407, though Edward 
duke of York contributes £536 on one occasion, also in 1406. 
No date of repayment is entered in connexion with this and several 
other private loans, but that is not sufficient evidence for sup- 
posing that they were never repaid.? 

As regards fictitious loans, the principal sufferers in the first 
part of Richard’s reign were John Neville of Raby, with £3646 
in all, the earl of Northumberland with £1529, Henry Percy 
(‘ Hotspur ’) with £1060, the earl of March with £1000, and 
John of Gaunt with £800. It will be seen that this list does 
not correspond exactly with that of the ‘ genuine’ lenders, and 
in fact the first two magnates on it were probably kept waiting 
for money spent on the defence of the Scottish marches rather 
than for the repayment of real loans. In the second period the 
earl of Nottingham heads the list with £2682 in various sums 
defaulted on between August 1389 and May 1390; then comes 
Gaunt with £2000 (half in 1391, half early in 1398), the earl of 
Arundel with £1633, all in June 1389, and Lord Bourchier with 
£1173 in July of the same year. Still in the second half of 1389 
the exchequer defaulted on a further £708 due to Ralph Neville, 
future earl of Westmoreland, and at different times between 
May 1389 and May 1398 on £544 due to Henry Percy the younger 


1 Since it tells against the general sense of my argument, I have assumed that all 
Henry’s loans were repaid, though in numerous instances no date of repayment is given. 
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as warden of Berwick. In general, however, there is no serious 
default, as far as magnates are concerned after 1391, except the 
£1000 owing to the Lancaster estates at Gaunt’s death in 1398. 
Under Henry, on the other hand, defaults are more serious : 
£1216 to Edmund duke of York, between 1399 and 1402, £4640 
to the earl of Westmoreland, spread over the first ten years of 
the reign, and no less than £10,778 to the earl of Northumberland 
and his son between 1399 and 1402, which may perhaps be fairly 
regarded as an additional source of aggravation, leading up to 
their revolt against the king they had helped to the throne. 

In general, it seems true to say that the nobility as a class 
neither lent very much, considering their resources, nor received 
many bad tallies in the critical second period of Richard’s reign, 
certainly less in both respects than in the first part of it. Henry 
they hardly supported at all by lending money, and where they 
supported him by service, as the Percies did in the north, they 
quickly found that owing to the disorganization of his finances 
they would have to do it very largely at their own expense. 

As a class, the magnates in general may have gained in 
dignity and independence from the revolution, but, unlike the 
monasteries, burgesses, and smaller gentry, they had hardly 
suffered at all from the loans of 1397-8, and it is doubtful whether 
they were seriously disturbed about their property rights at the 
end of 1399, though to those of them who were hostile to Richard 
on other grounds, the losses suffered by other classes afforded 
a political lever of considerable power. The country gentry, 
however, were in a very different position, for their own pockets 
were directly affected, if only on a small scale. 





Country Gentry. 1377-1389. 1389-1399. 1399-1413. 
Za @ S &. &@ i €°¢4 
* Genuine ’ loans , 819 2 114 1,696 13 4 1015 0 4 
Fictitious loans ‘ 350 13 4 30 0 0 609 12 4 
Prestita restituta : 117 0 6 218 6 8 87 19 10 


Here Richard in his later years more than doubled the value of 
the loans raised in the first part of his reign. Worse than that, 
£1216 6s. 8d. out of the £1696 13s. 4d. furnished by this class of 
lender were not repaid at all, and moreover, even a hasty exam- 
ination shows that the thirty-six disappointed persons included 
eleven ex-sheriffs, five justices of the peace, one commissioner of 
array, one ex-speaker, and one future speaker of the commons. 
Only seven persons were paid out of a total of forty-three, and 
of these only one had made his loan at the critical date of August 
1397 : the other six loans repaid date back to the earlier ‘nineties, 
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when all loans were being repaid as a matter of course. If 
Richard did this thing deliberately, it was an absurd risk to take 
for a most inadequate return ; for, as one might expect, since the 
total is so small, this was a class of small lender, no individual 
in it throughout either reign ever contributing more than £100. 
This enhances the absurdity of Richard’s policy, if policy it 
was: in order to make a profit of £1200, which even at that time 
was a comparatively small sum to the Crown, he was apparently 
ready to annoy thirty-six influential persons in all parts of 
England by failing to repay what to each of them individually 
was obviously a large sum. The same argument applies to that 
additional source of irritation, the contemporary fines coram 
concilio.! 

Apart from this episode, it will be noticed that, if the early 
part of Richard’s reign be taken as normal, there is still a slight 
increase in borrowing under Henry IV, and Henry, moreover, 
defaults on his payments to this class much more frequently 
than Richard does in any part in his reign: in fact the drop in 
fictitious loans to only £30 between 1389 and 1399 is the prin- 
cipal point, as far as the country gentry are concerned, in 
Richard’s favour. As has been said, there are no outstanding 
lenders, and, compared with most of the other classes, every- 
thing is on an almost ludicrously small scale: in fact, it is the 
political, rather than the financial, importance of the country 
gentry which seemed to justify treating them separately at all. 
Burgesses, on the other hand, are important financially as well 
as politically, and this is particularly true of London, whose 
leading citizens stand in the same relation to those of other towns 
as the magnates to the country knights and squires.” 


Citizens of London. 1377-1389. 1389-1399. 1399-1413. 
s « <€ & « @. 2. .@ & 
* Genuine ’ loans . 44,682 12 O04 21,363 12 7 51,527 18 4 
Fictitious loans ° 3,497 12 23 567 13 1 11,972 16 2 
Prestita restituta ‘ 1,007 12 7 1,808 1 6 = 





The prests under Richard include advances made to public- 
spirited men like John Philipot, who, as is well known, on at 
least one occasion waged war on pirates at his own expense, 
and also to various goldsmiths and jewellers commissioned by 
the Crown. There seems to be no special significance in the 

1 See pt. i. supra, p. 43. 

2 Cf. the assessment for the graduated poll-tax of 1379 in which the mayor of London 
pays as an earl and the aldermen at the same rate as the mayors of other large towns, 


viz. as barons, whereas even the mayors of small towns pay according to the condition 
of their estate (Rot. Parl. iii. 57 ff.). 
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cessation of the practice under Henry IV, and in any case the 
figures are relatively so small that they need not detain us 
further. Loans, on the other hand, are a different matter. 
There is a spectacular drop in both classes in the second half 
of Richard’s reign, which suggests that in the ‘nineties the 
Crown either could not, or did not need to, borrow extensively 
in the city. As fictitious loans sink to so low a figure the second 
is perhaps the true explanation, though it should be added that 
of this £21,363 it is almost certain that hardly anything at all 
out of a sum of 10,000 marks, included in the loans of August 
1397, was ever repaid.1 This loan, together with the bulk of 
what was borrowed at any time under Richard, was a corporate 
loan by the mayor, aldermen, and good men of London: the 
exact figures for such loans over the three periods are £29,200, 
£15,000, and £10,666? respectively. It will be noticed that there 
is at first a steady decline in the amount advanced in this way : 
the decline is not made good by individual leaders under Richard, 
in whose reign the number of such lenders sinks in sympathy 
with the dwindling corporate loans, but under Henry IV, while 
the corporate loans do not greatly increase in value,’ individual 
lenders suddenly become more numerous and important. Thus 
in the first period the only outstanding individuals are the 
grocers, Nicholas Brembre,*? with £2970, John Haddely, with 
£1333, John Philipot,? with £3076, and William Venour, with 
£4988, while in the second period only two lenders get into four 
figures, viz. the famous mercer, Richard Whittington, whose 
activities now begin in a mild way with loans totalling £2311, 
and the vintner, William More, with £1443, though William 
Venour deserves mention for adding another £906 to his heavy 
advances earlier in the reign. Even so, the total number of 
individual London citizens lending the Crown an average of 
£100 a year or more is only four in the early part of Richard’s 
reign, and only two in the latter part of it. Under Henry on the 
other hand there are five men in this class. They are all mercers, 
and their names are John Hende, who advanced £14,514 in all, 
or an average of over £1000 a year, Richard Whittington, who 
in this reign lent £13,784 to the Crown, Thomas Knolles with 
£3877, Thomas Oyster with £1507, and John Wocdcock with 
£1260. The inference supported by the high level of fictitious 


1 There is a note in the margin of the receipt roll definitely stating that part of it 
was paid off by the hands of William Venour in December 1397, but omitting the 
amount. The issue roll for the same date shows that the amount repaid was only £100. 

? Add a further £7400, not in the surviving receipt rolls (which are deficient for 
large parts of Henry’s reign) but traceable elsewhere. I owe this information to 
Mr. G. J. de C. Mead. 

* Miss Ruth Bird tells me that Philipot and Brembre were brothers-in-law, having 
married two of the four heiresses of John de Stodeye, vintner. The references are in 
the unprinted Hustings Rolls: Sharpe in the Calendar of Wills is misleading. 
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loans, or bad tallies received by Londoners under Henry, is that 
the city as a unit, though notoriously in Henry’s favour, thought 
the risks in supporting him financially to be actually greater 
than they had been in Richard’s time, so that the mayor and 
aldermen, while not withholding their support entirely, left the 
bulk of the lending to individuals... That they were right in 
doing so is shown by the fact that of the £11,972 on which Henry 
did temporarily default, the city bore far more than its share, 
viz. £4035, while Hende bore £2894, Whittington £1222, and a 
new figure, Richard Merlawe, £1700. The whole of Merlawe’s 
total, however, belongs to his treasurership of Calais in and after 
1407 and should really increase the already large total for bad 
tallies under Henry’s ‘local officials’. Compared with these 
figures Richard’s reign emerges creditably ; the second part of 
it has already been discussed, and for the first part it has only 
to be added that out of £3497 worth of bad tallies Richard’s own 
ardent supporter, Brembre, received £2166 and the mayor and 
aldermen as a unit only £1071, while no other accountant was 
disappointed in more than £100. 

To sum up, the governments of the minority were very 
largely assisted by substantial loans, first and foremost from the 
city of London as a unit, and secondly from the leading victuallers 
as individuals, who, up to 1381 at any rate controlled London.? 
These loans appear to have been fully and in general fairly 
promptly repaid. This support by the victuallers is continued, 
on a reduced scale, well into the second period of the reign, in 
the person of the grocer, William Venour,* but altogether less 
than half as much money was now being borrowed from London. 
Fictitious loans became negligible, but on the other hand there 
was almost certainly an absolute default on 10,000 marks, or 
by far the greater part of that sum, borrowed from the mayor 
and aldermen in 1397, and London as a whole notoriously wel- 
comed the deposition of Richard, and the accession of Henry IV. 
Under this king a group of mercers, one of whom, Whittington, 
had already begun to be active before 1399, contribute two- 
thirds of all the support received from London during the entire 
reign. Owing to their activity, the total value of this support 
greatly increases, though that part of it supplied by the mayor 
and aldermen does not do so. A great increase in the number 
of bad tallies issued to London, coupled with Henry’s failure to 


1 The most probable reason for this attitude is to be found in the fact that Henry 
did not trouble to repay the £6566 13s. 4d. still owing to the mayor and aldermen in 
1399 from the loan of 10,000 marks raised by Richard in 1397. 

2 Unwin, Gilds and Companies of London, p. 137. 

3 He was elected mayor in 1389 for the following year (Calendar of Letter-Book H, 
348 and n.). : 
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honour Richard’s obligation to the city, may explain, or justify, 
this transference from the common funds of London to indi- 
vidual merchants of the main risks run in lending money to the 
Crown ; but more probably the reason lies in the greater extent 
to which the city could resist royal importunities after 1399, for 
its position was far weaker under Richard than it became under 
Henry. 

Proportionately to its wealth then, London lost comparatively 
little over this period, but it is doubtful whether the same is 
true of smaller and weaker towns. 








Burgesses. 1377-1389. 1389-1399. 1399-1413. 
o « ¢@ £ e ¢€ £ a ¢€ 
* Genuine ’ loans ‘ 5,463 5 4 6,739 7 2} 10,366 17 104 
Fictitious loans . 4113 4 — 1213 6 8 
Prestita restituta é 214 0 141 1 2 — 





These figures fail to show that Richard borrowed less heavily 
from the provincial burgesses than Henry did, because Henry’s 
apparently larger total is swollen by £8000 from the rich mer- 
chants (mainly Londoners) of the staple at Calais, from whom 
Richard does not seem to have borrowed at all. If we take the 
figure for the first half of Richard’s reign as the amount of 
borrowing which the smaller municipal communities might be 
expected to stand over a period of twelve years, we find Richard 
after April 1389 borrowing roughly 20 per cent. more than that 
amount over a period of only ten years, while (not counting 
Calais) Henry borrows considerably less than half the supposed 
‘normal’ yield in a period of thirteen years.! It is true that, 
whereas Richard’s fictitious loans are negligible, Henry kept his 
burgess creditors waiting for over £1200, but against this must 
be set the much more serious fact that out of the £6739 borrowed 
in the last ten years of his reign Richard defaulted absolutely 
on no less than £5551. Moreover, whereas Henry confined his 
borrowing to twenty-two * towns in all, Richard spread his over 
sixty-two in the first period, and seventy-four in the critical 
second period, so that his failure to repay the loans of 1397-8 
was widely felt. There is, however, no sufficient evidence for 
regarding all these borough loans as abnormal. Many of the 
same towns lent money to the government in 1379, and were to 
“ This of course makes no allowance for the wide gaps in Henry’s series of receipt 
rolis, 


2 When we count ‘ genuine ’ loans only, the number is nineteen. 
* For which, however, he was not personally responsible. Most of the money was 
raised in 1379, when he was only twelve years old. 
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do so again under Henry V and VI. Again the contraction under 
Henry IV probably does not represent deliberate policy on the 
part of the Crown so much as the effects of a temporary shock 
to its financial and political activity as an institution, for, as 
has just been said, the boroughs and other small lenders resumed 
their loans on a larger scale than ever under the later Lancastrians. 
The shock in this case can only have been Richard’s default (it 
was not necessarily repudiation), followed by the events of 1399, 
including Henry’s bland decision not to honour the obligations 
of his predecessor. Whether this was good policy on Henry’s 
part or not is open to argument: he was certainly hard pressed 
for money, yet the £14,664 13s. 4d. which he paid into the ex- 
chequer in cash on 10 December 1399,! would have gone some way 
towards making good the amount still owing to the small lenders 
of 1397, and it was a dubious act, to say the least of it, on the 
part of the avowed protector of property, to confiscate the lot. 

In actual fact, it might be argued that both kings were equally 
guilty, but as regards Richard, even if he meant to repay eventu- 
ally, he did not repay at the agreed date, or within fifteen months 
of it, and he must therefore be accused once more, as in the 
case of the country gentry, of having taken a very large risk for 
a very small reward. 

Among the towns involved Bristol is easily pre-eminent, and 
it is also worth noting that practically all those towns which 
lent sums of any size were parliamentary boroughs.? Moreover, 
the ‘roster’ theory of borrowing, already advanced in the case 
of the monasteries, finds some further support in the list of towns, 
for the incidence of loans in the three periods certainly suggests 
arrangement on the part of the exchequer. If this in turn seems 
to point towards compulsory lending it must still be remembered 
that what may have been a strong invitation in 1379 does not, 
in spite of the chronicles, necessarily become an absolute command 
in 1397. 

This concludes our survey of the Crown’s financial relations 
with its own subjects in the period 1377-1413, but there still 
remains the important question of aliens. 


1 Publ. Rec. Off., E. 401/617. Ramsay, Lancaster and York, i. 28, gives the sum 
as £14,644 13s. 4d., and states that it represented the balance of Richard’s hoard, 
after the Percies and others had been satisfied. But in that case why was it paid in 
French crowns, not in English currency ? And did Henry really bring nothing with 
him from France ? There seems to be no foundation for Ramsay’s suggestion. 

* To be exact, of the forty-four towns lending £50 or more to the Crown over the 
whole period 1377-1413, thirty-five sent members to parliament between 1264 and 
1547, and nine did not. Of those lending less than £50 in all, twenty-six sent members 
between the same dates and forty-two did not. Cf. Return of Members of Parliament, 
Parliamentary Papers (1878), lxii, pt. i.; M. McKisack, The Parliamentary Representa- 
tion of the English ,Boroughs during the Middle Ages ; Interim Report of the Committee 
on House of Commons Personnel (1932), appendix viii. 
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Aliens. 1377-1389. 1389-1399. 1399-1413. 
_. a a £ 8. d. | «& € 
* Genuine ’ loans ‘ 48,294 3 9 1,268 13 4 5,242 15 1 
Fictitious loans ‘ 1,138 4 5 727 010 2,003 11 6 
Prestita restituta ‘ 150 0 0 213 15 4 — 


The heavy lenders in the first period are Matthew Cheyne, 
Lombard, with £22,261, the Bardi with £14,272,! always repre- 
sented by Walter, who, from 1363 to at least 1391, was master 
of the mint in the Tower, and Antony Bache, Lombard, with 
£5300. In another category are Reginald Grill of Genoa, who 
contributes £1600 in the first period, and in the second 500 marks 
which it is possible he never saw again ; Arnold Martyn, Lombard, 
with £1250; and the agent or partner of Sir Robert Knolles,? 
Andrew Mitchell, Lombard, with £1166. It will be seen that 
both default and repudiation (if any) are relatively insignificant. 
Genoa and Lucca are the only two foreign towns actually men- 
tioned, though of course the Bardi, and certainly some of the 
other persons mentioned, came from Florence. It is, however, 
not easy to identify all the names in the English dress which 
they are habitually given, nor do any of the English sources 
trouble to do more than lump together ‘Genoese, Florentine, 
Lucchese, and Lombard merchants ’* without giving any more 
specific information. Some of the aliens in question are ob- 
viously not merchants, e.g. the well-known count of Denia, the 
count of St. Pol, an esquire of the duke of Brittany, and a few 
other persons of feudal standing on the Continent, but the sums 
with which they are charged are ull comparatively small ones. 

Under Henry IV these ‘laymen’ disappear, and we have 
merchants only. There is also rather more precise information 
about the towns from which they come, and their names are 
spelt more accurately. The more important towns (in terms of 

1 Miss A. Beardwood, Alien Merchants in England 1350-1377, shows that the final 
settlement between the Bardi and the English Crown took place in 1391-2. Their 
gross claim since the famous ‘ default’ in 1345-6 had amounted to £93,000, of which 
Edward III and his successor had in fact paid £23,000, while they themselves were 
found to owe £39,000 to the Crown. They seem to have agreed to write off the remain- 
ing £31,000 in consideration of a promise to pay them a further £2000 only on Richard’s 
part. Of this £2000 about £600 only was actually paid. 

? Supra, p.579. Knolles also has relations with the Bardi. Dr. Previté-Orton suggests 
that this Andrew Mitchell may be a Michiel of Venice and Matthew Cheyne a Zeno, 


while Reginald Grill (Rinaldo Grillo) probably belonged to a well-known family of 
Genoese nobles. 

* Cal. Letter-Book H, p. 406, petition concerning the garbling of spicery. Many of 
the names in this list occur in the receipt rolls. Miss Beardwood’s book on alien 
merchants in England only covers the period 1350-77, and approaches the subject 
from a different angle, viz. alien participation in trade and the legal position of aliens 
in England. She feels the same difficulties of identification (op. cit. p. 36), but deals 
at some length with the Bardi (passim) and also with the Bache family (which came 
from Genoa), though her Antony Bache is apparently of an older generation. 
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money relations with the English Crown) are, as before, Florence, 
Genoa, and Lucca, but we have now to add Venice, Como, Ghent, 
Piedmont [sic], and the Hanse to the list, nearly all for small 
amounts. For the only foreign firm which supported Henry to 
any noticeable degree was that of the Alberti, or Albertini, of 
Florence, who do not appear at all under his predecessor.1 They 
are responsible for £2442 of the ‘genuine’ and £566 of the 
fictitious loans, the next in importance being also a new name, 
that of Andrea Giustiniani of Genoa, who lent Henry £600 which 
seems to have been duly repaid. The only names to appear in 
both reigns are those of Reginald Grill of Genoa, and Lodowicus 
de Port of Lucca, and of these the former lends a good deal less 
to Henry than to Richard and the latter rather more, but not 
much to either king. 

To sum up, it would appear that as late as the minority of 
Richard II the English Crown was able to draw more largely 
upon foreign financial help than used to be imagined, and this 
in spite of the way in which the fourteenth century saw the 
gradual elimination of aliens from the wool trade, the key posi- 
tion of government finance. But when the declining importance 
of aliens in this trade really made itself felt at last, say after 
1390, their financial help was naturally no longer forthcoming, 
so that even Henry, who raised money wherever he could, had 
small recourse to it. Under Henry, moreover, the foreign 
merchant was kept waiting for his money to an extent (about 
40 per cent. of his total loans) unparalleled even by the hard- 
pressed governments of Richard’s minority, a fact which must 
have made it even more unlikely than before that really heavy 
borrowing from alien merchants could ever be successfully 
revived. 


Unidentified 


There remains for each reign a small residue of persons whom 
it has not been possible to identify. The totals are as follows : 








1377-1389. 1389-1399. 





1399-1413. 








-_ =. * fa @ Ss « € 
* Genuine ’ loans ‘ 329 12 4 206 13 42 76 6 8 
Fictitious loans . 7413 4 319 0 0 665 19 3 
Prestita restituta 312 16 8 40 0 0 — 





? That is, ina money-lending capacity. Cal. Close Rolls, 1396-9, pp. 43, 99, 101, 102, 
147, 252, 326, show that they were already trading from this country under Richard, 
and were acting as the financial agents of Thomas Arundel. Cf. Wylie, Henry IV, 
i. 164, for a small sum transferred through them to the Byzantine emperor in 1398-9. 
Miss Beardwood (op. cit. pp. 10, 60) notes that they had goods in England, which 
were seized as reprisals for the default of two Lombards, as early as 1375, at which 
time they were already recognised ‘ factors and servants of the Roman curia’. 

* Including two loans of £26 13s. 4d. and £13 6s. 8d. made in August 1397, which 
have to be added to the list of those never repaid. 
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This involves seventeen names under Richard, and eighteen 
under Henry. It is curious to find that even in this chance 
collection prestita steadily diminish throughout, while ‘ fictitious ’ 
loans are at their highest under Henry, a coincidence which would 
prove nothing in itself, if it did not happen to agree with the 
general tendencies illustrated throughout both reigns. 


ANTHONY STEEL. 





THE COWCHER BOOKS OF THE October 


The Cowcher Books of the Duchy of 


Lancaster 


HEN Henry of Bolingbroke obtained the crown in 1399 

he was already heir to the Duchy of Lancaster through 

his mother Blanche, one of the daughters of the first duke of 
Lancaster. One of his first acts as Henry IV was to settle the 
Duchy on himself and his heirs, but separate from the Crown, 
under a distinct and independent administration. As if to mark 
the beginning of this epoch in the Duchy history, the deeds 
relating to the Duchy possessions were, on the king’s directions, 
collected, arranged, and entered in two large and magnificent 
volumes which have survived in excellent preservation... Henry’s 
expressed intention was that the books should serve as evidence 
and information for the Duchy council ;? they formed a compre- 
hensive register of the title-deeds of the Duchy, and they were 
more easily referred to, and less likely to be lost, than the original 
deeds. It has been held that Henry’s motive in keeping the 
Duchy separate from the Crown was to have an inheritance on 
which to fall back if his hold on the Crown—which he realized 
was by no good title—should be lost ; he might then still retain 
the Duchy to which he had a perfectly good title.* The force of 
this argument may be, and has been, questioned,‘ but if that 
motive really were present in Henry’s mind, he may equally have 
wished to have the title-deeds of his Duchy arranged and recorded. 
The compilation of the register was entrusted to John 
Leventhorp, receiver-general of the Duchy. He was directed to 


1 The Great Cowchers, P.R.O. Duchy of Lancs. Misc. Books (D.L. 42), land2. A 
transcript, described later, is D.L. 42/192 and 193, formerly Exchequer K.R. Misc. 
Books 84 and 8B. My best thanks are due to Dr. E. G. Millar of the British Museum 
for valuable help generously given, especially as regards the decoration of the volumes. 
I am also indebted to Mr. Hilary Jenkinson of the Public Record Office. 

2 D.L. 42/15, fo. 1236. Professor J. F. Baldwin refers briefly to the Great Cowchers 
in Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, iv, no. 12, p. 129. They are, he says, ‘ probably the most 
elegant of any books ever compiled in the service of the government, and as a com- 
pendium of charters they have never been surpassed ’. , 

3 See the Duchy of Lancaster case (1561) in Plowden, 215. This opinion of the 
judges was followed by Coke and Blackstone. 

4{E.g. W. Hardy, Charters of the Duchy of Lancaster, p. x. See, however, Vict. 
Co. Hist. Lancs. ii. 211, n. 299. 
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‘search for and collect all our charters and other evidences and 
muniments of our heritage of Lancaster ’, and to have those which 
he considered suitable removed to London. These, with others 
in his charge, he was to cause to be transcribed in one or two 
books to remain there, or elsewhere, as directed by the king.! 
Warrants were accordingly issued on the Ist May 1402 to the 
constable of Kenilworth Castle, the receivers of the honours of 
Bolingbroke and Pontefract, and to the prior of Mottisfont, 
directing them to show Leventhorp the Duchy records in their 
charge, and to hand over those picked out for transcription.2 At 
the same time, the receiver in Lancashire and the lordship of 
Halton was instructed to report to the Duchy council on the 
records in Lancaster and Halton castles. 

In the following August the Kenilworth records were removed 
to London. Before the issue of the warrants cited some 
records had already been carried to London from Leicester 
‘pro salva custodia predictorum cartarum et munimentorum ’.* 
Leventhorp spent seventeen days in London during May, July, 
and November 1402 arranging the records.» He made arrange- 
ments with a Richard Frampton for writing them out at 13s. 4d. 
a quire, together with his costs for parchment, illumination, &c.* 
Frampton received a first payment on account in 1402-3,’ other 
interim payments in each of the following years, and a final 
payment in settlement of his account in 1406-7. Herman, a 
London goldsmith, provided four silver gilt clasps with the arms 
of the Duchy enamelled on them, at a cost of 38s. 8d.;* 3} oz. 
of ‘ tisseux ’ and ‘ sayns’ were bought for the ‘ Registers’ from 
Margaret Strawson, a London silkwoman, in 1406 or 1407;* and 
in the next year’s accounts is a payment for 20 latten bosses 
placed on the two registers (‘duo registra hereditatis ducatus 
Lancastrie ’) for their protection. The two books had cost alto- 
gether £118 7s. 0d. The cost of writing, material and illumination 
was £115 12s. ld., and as there are some 126 quires, this gives £84 
as the cost of the actual writing spread over six years. 

Frampton, who is styled ‘ clericus ’, was also responsible for 
the Transcript of the Cowchers, and he did other small jobs for 


1D.L. 42/15, fo. 1236. 2 Ibid. and fo. 124. 

3 D.L. 28/4, no. 2 (Receiver-General’s Accounts, 2-3 Hen. IV), fo. 30. 

* Ibid. fo. 15. The details of the expenditure are: wood for boxes, ls. 2d.; clasps 
for same, 2d.; cost of making the boxes, ls. ld.; sumpter saddle, 6d.; 2 lb. flox 
for placing between charters, 2d.; hire of horse from Leicester to London, 6 days, 
2s.; expenses of man to London and back, 3s.; total 8s. 1d. 

5 Ibid. fo. 28. * D.L. 42/15, fo. 174 (warrant of 30 May, 1403). 

7 D.L. 28/4, no. 5, fo. 12b. 

8 Ibid. The clasps weighed 8 oz. 12d. troy ; where, if at all, they survive is not 
known. Those of vol. ii were in place in the eighteenth century (infra, p. 612, n. 1). 

* The ‘ tisseux’ may be the green silk which still covers the larger illuminated 
initials. The ‘sayns’ (= liens) were no doubt used in binding. 
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the Duchy.!. From the receiver general’s accounts we gather 
that he also produced a ‘ portehos ’, or breviary, in two volumes 
for King Henry V’s own use ; to judge from the relative cost, it 
must have been richly illuminated, but it has not so far been 
traced. Hunterian MS. 80 is also by Frampton ; it is in the same 
hand as the Cowchers, and his name appears at the end of the 
book.? 

The two volumes have been known by several names. Origin- 
ally called ‘ registers’ or ‘the great registers ’,? they continued 
until the eighteenth century to be cited under the latter of these 
titles by writers not officially connected with the Duchy.‘ At the 
end of the sixteenth century the name ‘ Cowchers ’, or more usually 
‘ Great Cowchers ’, appears in a book of searches made among the 
Duchy records by Matthew Bacon, a Duchy officer ;* this title 
was used by Benjamin Ayloffe, another Duchy officer (c. 1690— 
1720), and in the office generally until the present day. Another 
title is ‘Carte Regum’. It appears on the flyleaf of vol. ii, and 
before rebinding the modern back of vol. i incorporated an 
eighteenth-century label which read ‘Carta Regum’ [sic.]. It 
is an incorrect title, for less than a twelfth of the total number of 
deeds are ‘Royal Charters’. As Ayloffe remarks, the first 
volume ‘ is intituled on the topp in some places Carte Regum ’, 
and this has no doubt been the cause of the mistake, especially as 
the first and last sections of the volume both have Carte Regum 
in the heading.” As the title was displayed on the back, it was 


1 Cf. D.L. 28/4, no. 6, fo. 13; D.L. 25/1197, and Duchy of Lancs. Misc. (D.L. 41, 1, 
no. 19) areinhishand. He ordered from John Raygate, joiner, six chests for charters 
at a cost of 3s., in 1406—7 (D.L. 28/4, no. 5, fo. 126). Mr. Jenkinson tells me he is not 
found among the London scriveners of the time. 

? The Catalogue (Young and Aitken, 1908), p. 91, calls the scribe ‘ Richard Fullalove 
of Frampton’. This is, however, a misunderstanding. I owe the reference to Dr. 
Millar. 

3 D.L. 28/4, no. 2 (3-4 Hen. IV) ‘in quodam registro’; in plural, ibid. no. 5 (7-8 
Hen. IV) and no. 6 (9-10 Hen. IV); ‘duo magna registra ’, ibid. no. 8 (1-2 Hen. V), 
226, &c.; D.L. 42/17, fo. 88, ‘ grantes registres ’ (1416); cf.“ nos grantes registres ’, 
ibid. fo. 101. Compare the fifteenth-century endorsements ‘in registro’, &c., on some 
deeds, e.g. D.L. 10/161; D.L. 36 (Cartae Misc.), i. 83; ii. 47, 83. 

* E.g. Camden (1573), Lansdowne MS. 229, fo. 107, Ashmole, id. 205, fos. 177 and 
183b; Dugdale, Baronage of England (1675), i. 778, &c., and a manuscript History 
of the Duchy (1778) in the Duchy Office. This manuscript history also uses Great 
Cowcher. 

5 D.L. 41/35, no. 19: usually ‘in quodam libro vocato un de le magn. Cowchers ’. 
Cf. also ‘ cowcher bookes’, fo. 78, and ‘un le pulcher cowchers’, fo. 13. The Oxford 
New English Dictionary gives the meaning of cowcher (or coucher) as a large book, 
such as remains lying on a desk or table. Ledger, which is compared with it, is used 
by Ayloffe once or twice as an alternative, e.g. Great Ayloffe, 1356 and 1226 (Furness 
Cowcher). Compare also F. 8. Thomas, Handbook to the Public Records, p. 175. I 
have kept the traditional Duchy spelling, cowcher. 

° E.g. Great Ayloffe, 135b (he also uses occasionally Great Register, as well as Great 
Ledger and Carte Regum). Dep. Keeper’s xxx Rep. App. I, p. 4. Cf. Scargill-Bird, 
Guide to the Public, Records (1891), p. 58. 

* Loc. cit. He restricted the use of ‘Carte Regum’ to vol. i; cf. Ayloffe, 1692 
(no. 1), fo. 49, ‘ The Greate Cowcher called Carte Regum ’. 
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copied in the Duchy repertories, and from there found its way 
into the inventory of the records printed in the Thirtieth Report 
of the Deputy Keeper. The error has been perpetuated in the 
Public Record Office List (no. xiv, p. 81). 

Both volumes are now frequently called by the compendious 
title ‘The Great Cowcher’. This practice seems first to occur in 
the eighteenth century manuscript history of the Duchy, but it 
ignores the real meaning of cowcher, and lacks the authority of 
tradition. Bacon knows them both as Cowchers; and Ayloffe, 
after explaining that the book cited by him as ‘ Greate Leadger, 
Greate Cowcher and Greate Register is but one and the same 
Booke ’, goes on to say that ‘ there is also in the office an other 
Booke of the same bigness both being in vellom and usually 
called by the same names ’.? To this may be added his reference 
to a payment to Frampton ‘for flowrishing one of the Great 
Cowchers ’.2 Great Cowchers, is, in fact, the correct title for the 
work. 

The two volumes are written in single columns on vellum in a 
well-formed register hand. Part of vol. ii (fos. 302-445 and a 
few folios at the end) appears to be in a slightly different hand. 
In vol. i the page measures 11 in. by 16 in., and in vol. ii 11 in. 
by 16,5, in. There are forty lines to the page, except in vol. i, 
fos. 1-15 (end of first section), where there are forty-two, and the 
arrangement of text and margins gives a pleasing effect. Each 
section (see infra, p. 602) is written as a unit, i.e. it is contained in a 
complete gathering or series of gatherings, thus leaving, as a rule, 
a number of blank leaves at the end of the section which have 
sometimes been utilized for additional entries (e.g. i. 13b seqq. ; 
ii. 1216, 164, 215).5 There are twenty-two blank pages in vol. i 
and sixty in vol. ii. The first Cowcher contains 457 folios, of 
which 453 are numbered ; the second has 513 folios, and 495 of 
them are numbered to 492, the numbers 278, 422, and 453 being 
duplicated. The foliation of the first seems to have been done 
about 1625. None of the quotations by Camden, Ashmole, or a 
notebook of about 1575 * gives the folio reference. Ashmole and 
the notebook quote by the sections of the Cowchers. The same 
method was originally adopted by Bacon in making his notes, but 
after 1624 or 1625 he gives the folio reference. He never refers 
to vol. ii by folio. The foliation of this volume appears to be in 

1 App. I, p. 4; ef. Gregson, Portfolio of Fragments (1869), p. 13. 

* Great Ayloffe, 1356. 3 Ibid. 2636. 

“The text measures roughly, in vol. i, 64 in. x 9} in., in vol. ii, 6} in. x 10 in., 
with double margins. 

* Collation: vol. i, 14, 2°78, 8%, 9*-22%, 234, 24°-538, 544, 55°568, 57°-59%, 608 
(wants 8). Vol. ii, 1 (?), 218 (wants 4 and 16), 32, 48, 5°68, 78-12%, 13%, 144 (wants 3), 
15*-24°, 25 (wants 3), 26*-29, 30%, 31°-58%, 59°, 60*-62°, 63%, 64°-69°, one blank leaf. 
There are catchwords and signatures as usual. 

* D.L. 41/29, no. 19. 
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Ayloffe’s hand, and the references in Ayloffe’s works are by folio, 
although in two notes by him in Bacon’s search book (presumably 
made before foliation) he quotes by the section (fos. 42 and 686). 
But the sections relating to Bolingbroke in vol. ii (fo. 231 to end) 
have been paged from 1-529 in an Elizabethan hand; this num- 
bering has subsequently been cancelled when the volume was 
later foliated throughout. 

The first volume has been more often referred to than the 
second, as its contents are more generally interesting. Camden’s 
quotations (loc. cit.) seem, it is true, to come from vol. ii only, 
which he cites as ‘ex magno registro Ducatui Lancastriae 
spectante ’, and Ashmole’s notes are drawn from both Cowchers 
(headed ‘ex magno registro evidentiarum spectant[ium] Ducatui 
Lancastriae ’ (op. cit. fo. 177) for vol. i and ‘ ex alio magno registro 
evidentiarum spectantium Ducatui Lancastriae ’ for vol. ii), but 
Matthew Bacon, Dugdale, Ayloffe, and many others, draw mostly 
on vol. i. By Bacon’s time vol. i had lost the original clasps, 
and he made use of this circumstance to distinguish the two 
cowchers as ‘un de le cowchers absque bracchiis’ (e.g. fo. 78b) 
or similar phrase for vol. i, and ‘ un le magn. cowchers cum brac- 
chiis ’ (e.g. fo. 48b) for the other. Ayloffe followed him in this 
system.? The first use of the distinction by ‘ vol. i’ and ‘ vol. ii’ 
seems to be in the manuscript history of the Duchy, necessitated, 
of course, by its use of the compendious title ‘ The Great Cowcher ’. 

The matter contained in the Great Cowchers is arranged in 
sections corresponding for the most part to the various counties 
in which the subjects lay. In the first volume, however, there 
are one or two general sections, as the table given below will 
show.’ Volume ii is divided into 33 sections or parts, nos. 2 to 
23 relating to the following counties (in this order): Lincoln ; 
Leicester ; Warwick; Nottingham ; Derby ; Stafford ; 
Northampton; Buckingham; Oxford; Bedford; Berkshire ; 
‘Southampton’; Wiltshire; Gloucester; Somerset; Dorset ; 
Devon and Cornwall; Hereford ; Middlesex ; Kent and Sussex ; 
Norfolk and Suffolk ; Cambridge; Hertford, and Essex. The 

1 Cf. fo. 78, ‘ one of the auncient faire cowcher bookes without the armes ’, for vol. i. 


2 E.g. ‘Great Cowcher without clasps’ (vol. i) and ‘ Great Cowcher with clasps ’ 
(vol. ii), op. cit. 1366. 

*I Charters of Hen. III and Edw. I. Documents relating to lordship of Mon- 
mouth, and Grosmont, Skenfrith, and Whitecastle ; II Documents relating to Wales; 
III ditto Chester; IV ditto Lancaster; V ditto Northumberland and Cumberland ; 
VI ditto York ; VII ditto Richmond ; VIII ditto France (‘ de partibus transmarinis ’) ; 
IX ‘charters of liberties, warrens, markets and fairs’; X ‘ royal charters in various 
countries ’. 

“There are also certain subsections: i. 806-86, hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Preston; i. 86-87b, the same; i. 87b-91b, Ulnes Walton; i. 92-95, Bracebridge 
Walton ; i. 141b, charters and letters patent to John of Gaunt (county palatine of 
Lancaster, &c.) ; +i. 394 ff., charters, &c., in a box at Pontefract castle; ii. 105d ff., 
Shenston (Staffs). Each of these groups of deeds was contained in a chest specifically 
marked, except i. 86-87b—in quodam veteri quaterno. 
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first section refers to the Ferrers estates, and in the second are 
four deeds relating to Yorkshire and Surrey, Dorset and Wilts. 
Sections 24 to 33 refer to the honour and soke of Bolingbroke. 

The entries in each section are numbered consecutively 
throughout, and as a rule the place to which they refer, or a short 
description of the deed itself, also appears in the margin. Certain 
qualifications to the first statement lead to an examination of 
the individual deeds and the composition of the Cowchers. 

A large number of the deeds which are entered in the Cowchers 
survive in the three classes of Duchy Ancient Deeds (D.L. 25, 
26 and 27), in Royal Charters (D.L. 10) and in the three volumes 
of Cartae Miscellaneae (D.L. 36), and other deeds in the same 
classes have a bearing on the subject. Each deed entered has a 
number endorsed corresponding to the number against the entry 
in the Cowchers, a feature recalling the Furness Cowcher.' But 
the majority of such deeds have also the abbreviation ‘ s™’ follow- 
ing the number, or, rarely (D.L. 10/175), preceding it. Clearly, as 
the copyist entered each deed he wrote ‘ s' ’ (scribitur) to show that 
he had dealt with it, for the abbreviated word has demonstrably 
been written at another time than the number, presumably later. 
That it must have been later, and that ‘st’ does not stand for 
scribatur as an indication to the copyist, which deeds were to be 
entered, is shown by the fact that the deeds entered in vol. ii, 
fos. 302-445, bear only a number; they have been entered but 
not so marked.? This goes to confirm the ascription of that portion 
to another copyist(swpra,p.601). Further, a series of deeds entered 
in i. 806-86 are also transcribed in a gathering of twelve (formerly 
thirteen) leaves in Cart. Misc. ii. fos. 28 seqq., where ‘ s™’ is written 
against each of these deeds. Seven other deeds with the same 
subject, of which the originals do not now exist in the Duchy 
records, and which were clearly not in the hands of the Cowcher 
copyist, are entered immediately after in i. 86 seqq. from the same 
source. The numbers they bear in the Cowcher are also entered 
in the gathering. The inference is that the copyist on taking up 
the gathering ‘ ticked off’ the deeds he had already entered from 
the originals (which are endorsed with the number and ‘s*’ in the 
* usual way), and then numbered the rest as they came from 1 to 7 
and entered them in the Cowcher. It might further be inferred 
that he was responsible for the numbering of all the deeds entered ; 
but it is not easy to confirm or disprove this from a comparison 
of the endorsed numbers and those in the Cowcher. Assuming, 

1 This applies to each unit: e.g. ii. fo. 1, contains two distinct documents under 
no. 2, the second of which has in the margin the original note, ‘ij caret quod simul 
ligatur’. Similarly, under no. 2, i. 926, several documents are grouped together. The 
pleas of the forest and accompanying deeds (see later) are not numbered. 


* Professor F. M. Stenton takes ‘s™’ as ‘scripta’ (Docs. Illustr. of the Social and 
Economic Hist. of the Danelaw (1920). 
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for the moment, that the inference is correct, we should expect to 
find that he had the same fortuitous method of assigning numbers 
to other deeds, and this is just what we do find. The exact 
scheme of arrangement in each section is hard to discover. It is 
true that the royal charters are usually brought to the head of a 
section, and the deeds are very roughly grouped according to 
places ; but the exceptions are almost as frequent as the rule, 
and deeds which should go closely together are as often as not 
separated. There is only one section in which a definite arrange- 
ment can be made out,” but in general no order has been observed 
within each section, a fact already noticed.* 

The work as a whole, however, is carefully planned. A kind 
of clock-wise progression round England, followed by an excursion 
to the Home Counties and East Anglia, can be traced in the 
arrangement of the counties, and the general scheme has ob- 
viously been thought out by some one thoroughly familiar with 
the Duchy estates. Probably no one was more familiar with 
them than Leventhorp, the receiver-general, and the arrangement 
must be ascribed to him; as we saw, he spent seventeen days 
arranging the deeds. The 1200 odd deeds in the Bolingbroke 
section (ii. 231-491) were all contained in ten chests, lettered A 
to K, and seem to have been entered en masse. But Leventhorp 
probably went through the other deeds in the Duchy archives, 
and sorted them out. Some surviving deeds are endorsed with 
instructions for transcribing. Mostly they are not entered, and 
bear endorsements such as ‘non scribatur’ or ‘non indiget 
scribi ’,* ‘ non scribatur quia duplicatur ’,5 or ‘ non indiget scribi 
quia duplicatur’.6 Others again have positive instructions,’ and 
a few are marked ‘ dupplicata’ (sic) and are entered. These 
endorsements are all in the same hand, probably not Frampton’s. 
Leventhorp no doubt also grouped the deeds together, relying on 
his knowledge of the Duchy, but at least one deed defeated him, 




































































































1 E.g. ii. 126 no. 49, ard 14 no. 54, are duplicates; cf. ii. 6b no. 24, and 7 no. 26; 
ii. 2336 no. 7, and 2346 no. 9; ii. 926 no. 17, and 1016 no. 49; i. 59 no. 3, and 646 
no. 26, are related but separated. Royal charters not at head of section, e.g. i. 160 seqq. 

? The first section of Royal Charters ; here, singularly enough, the marginal numbers 
have all been inserted at one time after the text was written, but before illumination. 
The deeds have the usual endorsement. 

*H. S. Grazebrook, William Salt Collection, xvii. (1896) 237. ‘The scribe who 
recorded [the deeds] in this book does not appear to have adopted any system of 
arrangement, but copied the originals before him just as they came to his hand.’ 

*Non scribatur: D.L. 25/2234, 2339; D.L. 27/236, 267; Cart. Misc. i. 35; ii. 
28 &c. Non indiget scribi: D.L. 25/2232, 2338. 

5 D.L. 25/2268 ; D.L. 27/245; Cart. Misc. ii. 47; D.L. 10/114. 

®* D.L. 27/250. 

7 D.L. 10/175: <scribantur iste) tres simul ligate post cartam de Dover’ que incipit 
Sachent, &c. [i. 136 no. 39}. The words supplied have been obliterated by a P.R.O. 
class stamp. Cf.,supra, p. 603. 

8 E.g. D.L. 10/174 (i. 14 no. 41), 161 (i. 13 no. 37). 
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for it is endorsed ‘ ignoro de loco—non scribatur ’.1_ It’is a reason- 
able supposition that all the deeds, both those to be entered and 
those to be left out, were kept together in groups, and as Frampton 
came to them he omitted those so endorsed and numbered the 
rest, then proceeding to enter them.? 

Just as Leventhorp settled the general arrangement, he must 
also have drawn up the table of contents at the beginning of each 
Cowcher, from which Frampton worked. There are two slight 
indications of the way in which the copyist used these tables. 
Against i. 162, no. 3, is an original note by Frampton ‘ Re. istam 
cartam sigillatam inter cartas Regum de diversis comitatibus, 
&c.’. The charter is again entered as no. 9 on fo. 4486 of the 
same Cowcher, in a section headed ‘ Carte Regum’ ; but the title 
of the section as given in the contents table is ‘ Carte Regum in 
diversis comitatibus ’, which suggests that the copyist, not, of 
course, having come as far as this section in his transcribing, had 
the table before him in making his note. A few other deeds are 
entered in two places, but apparently only one has survived 
(D.L. 10/204). It is endorsed ‘ xviij st’ and ‘ Privileg. xxxvij s™’ 
in the numbering hand, and ‘iterum scribatur inter cartas de 
libertatibus ’ in the other endorsing hand, and is entered at i. 45 
no. 18, and 440 no. 37. In the first place, it is among the ‘ Carte 
Regum et Confirmaciones ’, and presumably it was first placed 
with the deeds of the section (with the instructions endorsed for 
its second appearance), duly entered and marked, and then placed 
with the deeds of the other section. On numbering these the 
copyist, in order to distinguish the two numbers, wrote also 
‘ Privileg.’ on the deed. In doing this he copied from the heading 
(Carte Privilegiorum) which stands at the beginning of this 
section as written, but which is not the title appearing in the 
contents table (‘Carte Libertatum & de warennis, feriis & 
mercatis ’).3 

It is just worth mention that the tables of contents do not 
exactly agree with the arrangement as finally worked out. 


























1D.L. 10/148. On second thoughts he put it with D.L. 10/175; it is entered at 
i. 14 no. 40; cf. ‘ignoro de loco’, original marginal note, ii. 92 no. 16 (original deed 
not extant). 

* The supposition is almost certainly correct. So late as the nineteenth century 
deeds, in Cowcher groups, were preserved in chests marked according to the corre- 
sponding Cowcher sections. 

° I put forward this suggestion with considerable reserve, as an original note against 
no. 14, i. 3b, reads, ‘ Re. inter cartas privilegiorum’; it may be that this alternative 
title was used quite early in the composition of the book. Another deed, apparently 
entered twice (i. 424 no. 4,.and 4506 no. 10) is D.L. 10/76; it is a duplicate, and was 
used for the first entry. The other lost duplicate would be the original for the second 
entry. 

*i, section iv; the confirmation charter of Hen. IV (fos. 51-586) precedes Lanca- 
shire in the text but not in the table. 
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The marginal notes which have been written and decorated at 
the same time as the text very often reproduce the endorsements 
on the actual deeds. Many of these endorsements, usually only 
the place-name, seem to be in Frampton’s hand. There are 
other marginal notes and place-names added after the decoration 
had been completed but before the Transcript was written 
(where they are incorporated as original notes), which are nearly 
all in the same hand, but not Frampton’s, and roughly a dozen 
later notes in the two Cowchers have been added at various 
periods up to the eighteenth century. A few notes in the original 
hand refer to other parts of the Cowchers.? 

The consecutive numbering of the entries, it has been remarked, 
is subject to exceptions. The exceptions fall into two classes. 
Of these the first are careless blunders in numbering, which 
almost all occur in that portion of vol. ii already taken as the 
work of a second copyist. He has often omitted to write the 
number against the entry (e.g. ii, fos. 410 segg., nos. 114, &c.) ; 
most of these numbers have been added, subsequently to the 
illumination, by another hand, but a few entries (e.g. ii. 390, 
no. 16) are still without a number. The originals of these entries 
are numbered as usual, and the order is not affected,* but at one 
place the unknown copyist has found himself in difficulties. 
After omitting to write the number against ii. 363, no. 300, he 
has numbered 301 as 300 ; but finding his next deed to be endorsed 
302, he has accordingly numbered this correctly in the margin, 
where there is, of course, no number 301. Later, 299 was written 
against the unnumbered 300. Reference to the originals shows 
“299° (b) to be correctly endorsed ‘ccc’ (D.L. 25/2782), and 
* 300’ endorsed ‘ccci’ (D.L. 25/2783). 

The second class of exceptions comprises actual omission of 
deeds, which can be shown to have been generally deliberate.‘ 
D.L. 25/3035 is endorsed ‘ xx*’ and from its subject must be the 
deed omitted at ii. 425 (no. 20). Some one, probably in the 
seventeenth century, felt uneasy about the omitted number, and 
wrote 20 against no. 21, which follows on no. 19. Although there 
is no indication on the deed, it has probably been taken as a 
duplicate of no. 19. Thus at ii. 2345 no. 10, there is an original 
note that no. 9 is omitted because it is a duplicate (of no. 7).° 
A further deed (D.L. 25/2261) is endorsed ‘non scribatur quia 


1 Cart. Misc. ii. 18, 26, 32, 76; iii. 59, &c. 

21. 105, 174; ii. 7 no. 26, and cf. supra, p. 605, n. 3. 

3 Cf. i. 4046 no. 28 ; the marginal number is xviij, but the original (D.L. 27/215) is 
endorsed xxviij. 

4 The omitted numbers are : i. 64 no. 22, 403, nos. 30-39 ; ii. 49 no. 20; 61 no. 58; 
936 no. 22; 161 no. 11; 169b no. 12; 2346no.9; 2646 no. 38; 272 no. 70; 425 no. 20. 

5 The original is itself in duplicate; D.L. 27/249 (endorsed ‘ duppt.’) and D.L. 
27/250 (endorsed ‘ dupt.—non indiget scribi quia duplicatur ’). 
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duplicatur exceptis testibus’; it has been taken (erroneously) as 
a duplicate of ii. 61 no. 57, and should have been no. 58, a missing 
number. Still clearer is D.L. 25/1779, endorsed no. 20, and ‘ non 
scribatur quia duplicatur’, which must be the original of the 
omitted number on ii. 49. It is not so easy to account for the 
gap of ten between 29 and 40 on i. 406. This is in a group of 
deeds said to have been found in a box at Pontefract castle 
(fo. 394b). But nine so described (nos. 21-29) were handed to 
Leventhorp in London by the steward of the North Parts of the 
Duchy on 29 May 1403.1 The first entry after the gap (no. 40, 
fo. 406) is an exemplification dated 14 February 1406, the latest 
deed transcribed in the Cowchers. It was clearly made when 
the work was almost completed, and was probably added some 
considerable time after the rest of this section had been written,? 
which originally ended on fo. 406, the last in a gathering. When 
no. 40 was added, a small gathering of four leaves was made up, 
and on it twelve further deeds were transcribed.* The simplest 
and most probable explanation of the gap is, that when no. 40 
was numbered for transcription, by a careless mistake xl was 
marked instead of xxx.‘ There is a parallel instance in vol. ii, 
where the last entry of a section (fo. 4185 no. 157) is clearly a 
later addition and follows on no. 156. The number in the margin 
is evij, corrected later by the addition of 1; the original is, how- 
ever, endorsed ‘ cvii’ (Cart. Misc. ii. 76). Here, again, there has 
been a careless mistake ; there is already a no. 107, and the 
case is made stronger by the fact that the copyist endorsed not 
only the usual ‘st’ but also ‘ ult.’, as if vaguely conscious of a 
difficulty.® 

On the basis of the original numbering, there are in the 
Cowchers 2433 entries (608 in vol. i, 1825 in vol. ii), excluding the 
Pleas of the Forest. But allowance must be made for 20 numbered 
entries which are omitted,* for some 15 deeds grouped in single 
numbered entries,’ and for duplicates. So far as the surviving 
originals show, where a deed has been entered twice there were 
originally duplicate copies, but at least one deed has been entered 
twice. The number of original deeds entered may therefore be 
estimated at 2420. To this must be added the transcripts of 25 
charters of liberties, &c., claimed at the Lancaster forest eyre 
of 1334 (i. fos. 129 segq.), and of seventeen charters and other 


1 D.L. 25/1197. This memorandum is in Frampton’s hand. 
* It is assumed that the copyist worked straight through from the first section to 
the last. 

* The ink is lighter than that of no. 40. There is no physical gap in the manuscript 
between nos. 29 and 40, i.e. no leaves are missing. 

* The original is not extant; the next, however, is endorsed xli. 

® Cart. Mise. iii. 24, is also endorsed ‘ ult’. ® See supra, p. 606. 


7 E.g. i. 936 no. 6, 95 no. 8, and ii. 394 no. 37. 8 See supra, p. 605. 
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documents relating to the Pickering forest pleas of the same year.! 
Among the deeds entered have been 219 royal charters, &c., and 
transcripts of 28 further royal charters are in the rolls of the 
forest eyres. Of these royal charters, &c., 139 originals now 
survive among the Duchy records.2, A Public Record Office 
key, which purports to show the surviving originals of the 
Cowcher deeds in the three classes of Ancient Deeds gives 185 
for vol. i and 1151 for vol. ii. But this key omits a consider- 
able number of Ancient Deeds and entirely leaves out of account 
the 163 originals surviving in the three volumes of Cartae Miscel- 
laneae. At least 70 per cent. of the deeds entered are still among 
the Duchy records. 

For the lost originals the Great Cowchers are obviously valu- 
able ; even for surviving deeds they are often helpful where the 
original is now mutilated or illegible.* And they preserve a more 
faithful copy of lost charters and letters patent than the Chancery 
rolls, which in any case do not reproduce the deeds in their 
entirety. For the history of the Duchy of Lancaster the 
Cowchers are of great importance, and in the past they seem to 
have had the force of enrolments admissible in court as evidence 
of title.5 To local historians and others they are a rich source of 
materials, covering as they do three centuries from about 1100 to 
1400, and touching the possessions of such important houses as 
Lancaster, Ferrers, Lacy, and some others. Reference to them is 
easy, by means of a good index and calendar (both prepared 
many years ago in the Duchy office under Sir William Hardy’s 
direction), and the Public Record Office key, so far as it goes, 
gives reference to the extant originals. 

In using them as sources the student will wish to know how 
far he can rely on the transcripts as faithful copies of the original 
deeds. Confidence in them may well be shaken by the criticisms 
of R. B. Turton;*® they are, he says, ‘although beautifully 
written, unfortunately very carelessly copied. Grammatical 
mistakes abound. . . . Besides grammatical mistakes there are 
numerous errors in dates.’ Some of the alleged mistakes he 
was later forced to admit as correct (cf. ii. 86 with iii. 69, ii. 54 


1 Pickering eyre rolls, published by R. B. Turton, North Riding Record Soc., N.S. 
ii, iii, iv. 

2 The numbers of royal charters, &c., entered (both originals and transcripts) and 
those now extant are as follows: Will. 11 1:1; Hen. 15:0; Steph. 3:2; Hen. II 
13:6; Ric. 16:3; John 25:6; Hen. III 51:37; Edw. 151:37; Edw. II 14:7; 
Edw. III 55:32; Ric. 11 19:8; Hen. IV 4:0. The curious coincidence in Hen. III 
and Edw. I is not a mistake. 

3 E.g. Cart. Misc. ii. 30 (ii. 2965 no. 60) ; ibid. 32 (ii. 417b no. 153), &. Cf. Stenton, 
op. cit. p. 360. 

4 Variations between Chancery enrolment and the actual deed can be shown from 
Duchy records, e.g. Hardy, Duchy Charters, 6 (Great Cowcher, i. 427 segg. gives the 
charter version verbatim). 

5 Ayloffe, 1718, end fly-leaf. 6 Op. cit. vol. ii. xxx ff., and ef. Stenton, loc. cit. 
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with iii. 123). Without suggesting that the books are free from 
errors, I cannot agree that they are very carelessly copied. Turton 
is concerned only with the forest proceedings, and, as he himself 
has pointed out, there were often in existence more than one 
copy of the rolls and these show considerable variations. A 
comparison of the fragment of the Lancaster forest eyre (D.L. 
39/1, no. 17) with the enrolled copy in Great Cowcher i. 98b segq. 
illustrates this clearly. It is therefore as easy to maintain that 
the Cowcher copyist used a not altogether perfect copy ; but as 
his original is apparently not extant proof either way is wanting. 
It is much more satisfactory to compare deeds which do survive 
with the entries in the Great Cowchers. Beginning with the first 
deed entered (D.L. 10/113, i. fo. 1, no. 1), one is disturbed to find 
that it exhibits not a few variants from the Cowcher version. 
But a comparison of the entry with a duplicate of this deed 
(D.L. 10/114) proves them to be identical apart from unimportant 
divergences in contractions, and ‘ Pyckeringe’ and ‘ Zouche’ in 
the Cowcher in place of ‘ Pickeringe ’ and ‘ Zuche ’ in the original. 
The duplicate, although endorsed ‘ non scribatur quia duplicatur ’, 
has been numbered, entered, and endorsed ‘ st ’.1 

Examination of many other deeds confirms the high standard 
of accuracy in the Cowcher transcriptions. This is particularly so 
in names and place-names, where the variations are very slight. 
There are indeed variants and mistakes in the Cowchers, such as : 


(a) omissions of unimportant words (apart from omitted deeds); (6) 
reversal of the order of words; (c) dittography; (d) verbal errors ; ? 
(e) errors in dating ;* (f) ‘editing’ of mistakes in the original; and (g) 
misplacing of deeds. 


On the whole, the errors are neither many nor serious ; it should 
be noted that corrections are much more frequent in the latter 
part of vol. ii, especially in that portion ascribed to another 
copyist.* 


1D.L. 10/113 is more elaborately written and with the seal (originally) on a 
parchment tag. D.L. 10/114 had the seal on a lace. 

2 E.g. ‘ Halleswarde ’ for ‘ Balleswarde ’, ii. 220 no. 1 (D.L. 25/2345). 

’ The errors in dating to which Turton refers do not seem to have been due to the 
copyist. 

‘The following collation of an original deed with the Cowcher and Transcript 
versions, and also with a fifteenth-century transcript, is a good instance of the Cowcher 
and Transcript accuracy. It will be noted that the variant readings are in names, 
with one exception. The fifteenth-century transcript (D.L. 41/1, no. 19) has copies 
of many deeds found at Kenilworth and all entered in the Cowchers ; but apparently 
the Cowcher versions come directly from the originals : 


D.L. 27/190 Great Cowcher, Transcript. D.L. 41/1, no. 19. 
(the original). ii. 26 no. 6. 

Passeham. Passeham. Passeham. Passenham. 
Pantun. Pantun. Pantun. Panton. 
Sandiac’re. Sandiacr’. Sandiacr’. Sandian’. 
com{itis]. com. com. eo2,feorum]. 
VOL. LI.—NO. CCIV. QQ 
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In several places blanks appear in the text.1. Turton,? in 
speaking of the Cowchers and the Transcript, says ‘ neither scribe 
seems to have been clever in deciphering manuscripts of earlier 
date ’, and it might be supposed that these blanks are due to the 
unskilled ‘ scribes’. But the ‘ scribes’ are exonerated on exam- ° 
ination of the original deeds, which are defective, usually with 
actual holes in the parchment, where blanks occur in the copies. 

The illuminator has also made slips, some of which might be 
confusing : e.g. i. 26, no. 43, initial E [Edwardus] for H [Henricus], 
although the small h left for his guidance is clearly visible even 
after decoration. Similarly, ‘Motum’ for ‘Notum’, ii. 868, 
no. 5 (corrected in Transcript), and A for H [Henricus], i. 386. 

It is at least reassuring to know that the transcription was 
examined. This is apparent from the notices in the receiver- 
general’s accounts, and also from the usual abbreviation ‘ exd.’ 
which frequently occurs, sometimes rubricated, in the margin.® 
The work of the examining clerk is probably to be traced in notes 
made at the extreme edge of the margin before the folios were 
trimmed (many having thus been partly cut away). These not 
only deal with corrections, but a few also supply words left out in 
the text, and subsequently inserted (e.g. ii. 437, no. 3). Again, 
the copyist may have misread the none too legible original, as 
ii. 422, no. 10 (Cart. Misc. ii. 72), where, owing to damage, the 
abbreviation ‘ Phus’ might easily be taken for ‘ Jhis’; this the 
copyist did, and a marginal correcting note gives Phus, accordingly 
altered in the text. 

The Great Cowchers have a further interest as fine examples 
of the style of illumination introduced into England at the end of 
the fourteenth century and well represented by a large Bible in 
the British Museum (Royal MS. 1, E. IX). The initial letters of 
the entries are illuminated alternately in blue on a red ground, 
and gold on a blue ground, and the marginal pen drawing beside 
the text also alternates between red and blue, and occasionally 
green. The same variation of blue and gold occurs in the decora- 
tion of the marginal notes and numbers, and at the end of an 
entry the short line is filled up in blue and gold. The large initial 
letters of the opening deeds in each section are more elaborately 


1 E.g. ii. 3876 no. 1, 3906 no. 17, 3916 no. 23, 424 no. 18, 425 no. 19, 4346 no. 62, 
481 no. 24. The blanks are reproduced in the Transcript, which, as a rule, is an im- 
provement on the Cowchers themselves. 

2 Op. cit. ii. xxx. 

3T have counted 25 (22 in vol. ii). All of them, save one (ii. 2636), are at the end 
of complete sections. It seems that in some cases where an entry has been made after 
examination, the first ‘ exd.’ has been erased and a fresh one written at the end of the 
additional entry ; e.g. ii. 1816, 182; cf. ii. 215 and 164. 

4 E.g. i. 60 no. 6, 426 no. 9; ii. 406 no. 95, 425 no. 21, 422 no. 10, 4226, 430 no. 43. 
At each place the text has been corrected. Notes (without corresponding correction) 
also occur at i. 2086 and 426 no. 9. 
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decorated, and two of them which are historiated are excellent 
examples of the figure-drawing of the new style of illumination. 
For this purpose two charters have been singled out which are 
cardinal in the scheme of the Cowchers and in the history of the 
Duchy. 

Of these the first is Henry III’s charter granting, among 
others, the honour, castle, and county of Lancaster to his son 
Edmund, and the initial H shows Henry seated and handing the 
charter (complete with the Great Seal) to Edmund, who kneels on 
right to receive it (vol. i. fo. 1). The other miniature is a portrait 
of Henry IV standing with a sword of state in his right hand and 
a sceptre in his left ; the initial H containing it is at the head of 
the charter by which Henry IV settled the Duchy of Lancaster 
on himself and his heirs, and thus began the long connexion of 
the Duchy with the Crown (vol. i. fo. 51). 

There are also twelve bordered pages in vol. i+ and thirty-four 
in vol. ii?; these contain the beginning of a section, and also the 
tables of contents. As a rule the decoration includes the arms 
of England, and of the earldoms of Lancaster, Leicester, Derby, 
and Lincoln, with slight variations in the arrangement. But three 
others are introduced in appropriate sections ; Pontefract honour 
in place of Lincoln in the section of deeds found at Pontefract 
(i. 3946), Bergerac in the ‘ overseas’ section (i. 417) in addition 
to the others, and the Chaworth arms added in Northampton 
(ii. 123) and Southampton (ii. 167). A few borders have no arms 
at all,? and some main sections have no borders. The borders on 
i. 1616 and ii. 71 and 4410 are particularly good. 

All these arms and others appear again in a remarkable series 
of sixteen banners at the beginning of vol. ii, which may be said 
to rank among the finest extant examples of English medieval 
heraldic painting. They seem to have escaped the attention of 
heraldic students, but they have not passed quite without notice.5 
There can be no doubt that they are contemporary with the rest 
of the work ; the titles of some of them are written in the same 
hand as the text, but the best proof is their integral connexion 
with the decorated borders ; they cannot be removed from the 
general scheme of the Cowchers. The first twelve have been 


1 Fos. 1, 17, 41, 51, 59, 147, 1616, 167, 3946, 411, 417, 441. 

2? Unnumbered page (contents table) ; fos. 1, 21, 45, 64, 71, 75, 85, 1055, 123, 1338, 
1346, 139, 159, 167, 183, 193, 201, 206, 210, 213, 217, 2206, 222, 223, 2276, 228, 231, 
255, 2846, 302, 4416, 445, 475d. 

3 E.g. i. 1616; ii. 21 and 4416. *i. 423; ii. 3876, 420, 436. 

5 J. Anstis (the elder, 1669-1744, Garter) in Stow MS. 673, fo. 2; Egerton MS. 
2577, fo. 46, ‘In the second Cowcher Books [sic] are the draughts of the Standards 
and banners, particularly de Pontefracto, Lascy & Lancaster’ (Francis Drake); 
Nichols’ Leicestershire (1790), vii. 69 ; Gregson, Portfolio of Fragments, 13 (with repre- 
sentation of a banner and the arms); 8S. Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt, xi. 
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roughly numbered, probably in the fifteenth century, and with 
the exception of the first two and the last two the names are 
written at the top of the folio. All the arms appertain to the 
earls or dukes of Lancaster. 

The binding of the two volumes calls for little remark. Both 
were rebound (and resewn) in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, but whereas vol. ii was again rebound (but not resewn) 
some twenty-five years ago at the Record Office, vol. i retained 
its eighteenth-century boards, with a Public Record Office back 
of 1922, until 1935.1 The tooling on the leather of vol. i was 
identical with that of the Furness Cowcher binding; and vol. i 
had also remains of silver clasps, similarly identical with those 
of the Furness Cowcher, which are intact and bear the stamp 
apparently of Thomas Whipman.? The Great Cowchers were last 
year resewn in original medieval style, and half-bound in boards 
of English oak (from timber formerly part of the roof of West- 
minster Hall) and vegetable dyed calf with hand-sewn headbands 
and new parchment endsheets. 

A copy or transcript of the Great Cowchers was put in hand 
some seven or eight years after the originals were completed, no 
doubt as a precaution in case the original volumes were lost. The 
Duchy Council entered into an agreement with Frampton to 
transcribe vol. i for £10, which he received in 1-2 Hen. V and 
the following year.* The costs for examination, parchment, 
‘lymnyng, ffloryshyng’, and other necessaries amounted to 
£3 17s. 6d. paid in 2-3 Hen. V.4 In the same year, Frampton 
received £6 13s. 4d. on account of the transcription of vol. ii of 
the copy, in the next year a similar sum for transcription, and a 
final payment of £5 1s. 11d. for writing and costs.5 £13 6s. 8d. 
was allowed for transcription (D.L. 42/17, fo. 101) and the payment 
for transcribing vol. i. was made up to this amount by a gratuity 
in 1415-16. The total of £35 12s. 9d. for the two volumes (in- 
cluding £8 19s. 5d. costs: £3 17s. 6d. for vol. i, £5 1s. 11d. for 
vol. ii) should be compared with the Great Cowchers total of 
£115 12s. 1d. 

It is easy to understand the great difference. The decoration 
of the Transcript is far less elaborate ; gold is replaced by yellow 


1In addition to the evidence of the style itself and of the clasps, we know that 
vol. ii still had the original clasps in the eighteenth century, when the two volumes 
were distinguished in the Duchy ‘ Office Index ’ of deeds as they had been by Bacon 
and Ayloffe (see supra, p. 602). 

2 Cripps, Old English Plate, 1926, p. 487. The clasps and eighteenth-century 
Russia leather are now preserved separately. 

3 D.L, 28/4, no. 8, fo. 22b, fo. 38. Cf. D.L. 42/17, fo. 88, the warrant for payment, 
dated 20 February 1415. 

“Cf. the warrant, 1 December 1415, D.L. 42/17, fo. 101. 

5 D.L. 28/4, no. 8, fo. 38, and no. 9, fo. 12. 
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paint and there is no historiation. The initials are rubricated 
alternately in red and blue.! Again, the parchment of the 
Transcript is, if anything, inferior ; and obviously, less labour and 
time were necessary for copying out completed books than for 
compiling them from original sources. 

The transcript is written in a smaller and less elaborate hand, 
but undoubtedly by Frampton, although considerable sections of 
vol. ii are in at least two other hands. There are 43 lines to the 
page in vol. i, 42 in vol. ii, the page measurements of both volumes 
being 10 in. x 15} in. ; vol. i has 277 leaves, vol. ii, 335, so that 
they are noticeably smaller than the Cowchers.* Vol. i is foliated 
to 272 in a variety of hands (fo. 223 follows 202, in error, and 
11 blank leaves between 266 and 267 are unnumbered); while 
vol. ii has never been foliated throughout, 161 being the last 
folio numbered, and even of these 161 folios 39 have no number, 
but there are two fos. 107. The condition of both is good, although 
there are some worm holes in the outer pages, and they have 
been well rebound at the Record Office some twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. 

The Transcript differs from the Cowchers in containing a 
calendar of the year at the beginning of each volume, and also 
some additional entries,‘ and it corrects many of the Cowcher 
errors. In general, it may be said to have a more accurate 
version than the Cowchers ; the copyist has not worked mechani- 
cally. I quote two instances of his corrections. In Cowcher, 
i. 93b, no. 6, the date is given as 42 Edw. III (1368); but 
the deed refers to a duke of Lancaster who from the context 
must be Henry, and yet Duke Henry died in 1361. The mistake 
(and there seems to be one) does not lie in the Cowcher, for the 
original indenture (D.L. 25/2095) has the same date. But in the 
Transcript Frampton has noticed the difficulty and has written 
‘// [sic] secundo ’, which is equally wrong. Again, on ii. 228 
(no. 2) the Cowcher has as part of a date the 31st year of Edward 
III as king of France. Frampton realized later that the 31st 
year did not coincide with Edward’s 34th as king of England, 
the other dating year given, but instead of referring to the 
original deed (D.L. 10/332 which has 21 for 31) he left out 
the ‘ French’ date in the Transcript (ii. 1306). His corrections, 
however, are normally more successful. 

1The pen-drawing is similar to that of the Cowchers. But a human head is 
occasionally introduced into it, e.g. i. 126, 136, 546, 75. Other efforts of the artist are 
seen in drawings of a man with bagpipes in the margin of ii. 49b and of a ‘ putto’ 
(in red) on ii. 1496. Both drawings have been made before trimming. 

? As in the Cowchers, the latter portion of vol. ii is less carefully written. 

* Space has been economized ; the last words of one entry are frequently written 


in the same line as the opening words of the next. 


‘i. 846 (fifteenth century), 2736; ii. 123 ff., 1306, and end of volume (sixteenth 
century). 
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Some duplicated deeds are omitted from the Transcript ; 
usually the deed which has been omitted has ‘ duppt’ against it 
in the margin of the Cowcher, as a guide to the Transcript copyist.! 
Nos. 40-46 in the first section (Great Cowcher, i. fos. 14 segq.) are 
additions to the Cowcher which do not appear in the Transcript. 

According to a note on a fly-leaf, vol. i was delivered into 
court by Sir John Maynard on 2 June 1674. Maynard, the cele- 
brated Restoration lawyer, apparently claimed ownership of the 
book at one time, as ‘ Liber Johannis Maynard ’ appears on the 
next page.” Possibly it was removed from the Duchy Office in 
his time; it then long remained in the Exchequer records. 
Scargill-Bird says of it in his Guide (1891, p. 58), ‘ the handwriting 
is apparently of a much earlier period than that of the Great 
Cowchers,* and the whole volume is splendidly rubricated’. Its 
fellow was among the Duchy records transferred to the Public 
Record Office in 1868 (Dep. Keeper’s xxx Report, App. I, p. 4). 
Sometime between 1896 and 1901, the date of the Public Record 
Office ‘ List ’ of Duchy records, it was placed with vol. ii in the 
Exchequer records. No authority for this transfer can be traced 
at the Record Office, and both volumes have very recently been 
replaced in the Duchy of Lancaster series. 

Of less general interest than the Great Cowchers is the Little 
Cowcher of the Duchy preserved in the Duchy Office. It is a 
small vellum book of 183 leaves, measuring 6 in. x 8§in. Unlike 
the Great Cowchers, it has been designed with space for consider- 
able additions, and fos. 96 to 107, 129 to 183 (except fo. 182) and 
other odd leaves are blank. It begins with Edward IV’s charter 
of 1461 incorporating the Duchy of Lancaster (Hardy, op. cit. 
pp. 285 segq.), and goes on with various statutes relating to the 
Duchy. From fo. 65 onwards are entered articles for the ad- 
ministration of the Duchy and oaths to be taken by the Duchy 
officers. The original portion of the book dates from the time of 
Henry VIII, but additions have been made from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries ; one of the earliest is dated 1579. 

The Little Cowcher is the ‘ whight booke of thordynances of 
this Cotte’ referred to in a note written in an Elizabethan hand 
on fo. 586 of the first Great Cowcher.4 Bacon calls the book a 
‘ portas ’ or ‘ portos ’,> but by Ayloffe’s time it had received its 
present name, which is something of a contradiction in terms.® 

It was in constant use up to last century, and a large copy of 

1 E.g. i. (816 no. 8), 245 no. 28; i. 92 no. 1; here the Transcript has the note 
‘ duplicatur et igitur non scribitur hic’ (i. 546). 

2 Among his manuscripts at Lincoln’s Inn is a copy of the Pickering Eyre, which 
seems to derive from the Cowcher version. See Turton, op. cit. ii. xxxii. 

* It is to Turton’s credit that he saw the impossibility of this ascription. 

* A note by the same hand in D.L. 42/11 (an early Register) calls it ‘liber ordin- 
acionum curiae Dicatus Lancastriae ’ (fo. 73). Ayloffe adds, ‘i.e. ye Little Cowcher ’. 

5 Directory, fos. 6b, 30, 53 &c. ® Ayloffe, 1712, fo. 6b. 
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the book as originally written was made on vellum, with transla- 
tions into English where necessary, under Sir William Hardy’s 
care for use in the Duchy Office. Other copies of the book on 
paper exist. Two of them in the Duchy Office date from the 
early seventeenth century, and seem to be taken from a third 
copy (paper) now in the Record Office (D.L. 42/141); this copy, 
which retains the original binding, was written about 1600. Yet 
another copy was in existence thirty or more years ago but cannot 
now be traced; it is known only from a table of its contents 
taken by a Duchy officer. It was entitled a ‘ copie of the Portas 
Book ’, and must have been written after 1579 but probably in 
the sixteenth century. 

Certain other volumes among the Duchy records described as 
Cowchers need only be mentioned here. Only one of them 
directly concerns the Duchy (D.L. 42/4); called a Cowcher in the 
Repertories of 1752 and 1825 and in the inventory of records 
transferred, it contains rentals of the honour of Tutbury of 1415 
and 1417, and lists of knight’s fees and of feodaries of the whole 
honour. It is on vellum, with 191 leaves, and dates from the early 
fifteenth century.* 

The other cowchers are monastic chartularies which came to 
the Duchy at the dissolution of the monasteries. Of these the 
best known is that of Furness Abbey, which in many respects 
resembles the Great Cowchers of the Duchy.? It is illuminated 
in the same style, and contains a large number of historiated 
initials, but their design is much inferior, and the whole decoration 
is less successful than that of the Great Cowchers. It also is in 
two volumes, and it was written just after the Duchy Cowchers 
(1412). The Cowchers of Kirkstall * and Selby * abbeys complete 
the list, but there are two other monastic chartularies in the 
Duchy records which, although styled registers, might come under 
the heading of cowcher books.5 R. SOMERVILLE. 

1 Dep. Keeper’s xxx Rep. App. I, p. 4; P.R.O. List XIV. 81. Its appellation 
well bears out the interpretation of Cowcher (coucher) given by the New English 
Dictionary. It is hardly a ‘ register’ in the usual sense, but it is a large book. The 
‘ registers ’ of Daventry Manor (D.L. 42/9, vellum, fos. 33, 8} in. x 13} in., fourteenth 
century) and Langeney in the rape of Pevensey (D.L. 42/10, paper, fos. 91, 9 in. x 13 
in., sixteenth century) are not specifically called cowchers. 

? D.L. 42/3 (vol. i only). It has been published and rather inadequately described 
by J. C. Atkinson, Chetham Soc., N.S. nos. 9 (1886), 11 (1887), and 14 (1888). See 
also W. D. Selby, Lancs. and Chesh. Records, i. xxxi. For vol. ii (Add. MS. 33244), 
see J. Brownbill, Chetham Soc., N.S. 74 (1915), viii. ff. 

*D.L. 42/7, edited by W. T. Lancaster and W. Paley Baildon, Thoresby Soc., 
vol. viii (1904). 

*D.L. 42/8. See J. T. Fowler, Coucher Book of Selby (Yorks Record Series, xiii. 
1893), ii. 304 segg. The Duchy cowcher is a register covering only the years 1342-64, 
and hardly deserves the name as a large book; it is roughly 8 in. x 6 in. The 
Kirkstall Cowcher is also a small book (8} in. x 6} in.); Ayloffe calls it a Cowcher 
(1712, 16). 


® Registers of St. Edmund’s Bury Priory (D.L. 42/5) and of Burscough Priory 
(D.L. 42/6). 












October 


Treatises on the Ambassador Written in the 
Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries 


HE causes which in most countries of fifteenth-century 
Europe destroyed the power of the feudal nobility and 
strengthened the middle classes and the central government, 
produced as a consequence of these developments a growing 
sense of national unity and a series of international problems, 
for the energies of rulers became less concerned with the re- 
pression of disorder at home and more with the problem of 
foreign conquest. The necessity of joining leagues and gaining 
allies, either for aggression. or defence, imposed itself upon all 
countries except those which were able and willing to pursue a 
policy of isolation, and as the product and expression of this 
necessity appeared a multiplicity of diplomatic missions. Diplo- 
macy assumed an importance which it had never had before, 
and the ambassador became a familiar figure in every court. 
What were the functions of these early diplomatic envoys ? 
What were their privileges and duties? These questions are 
by no means easy and can scarcely be answered satisfactorily 
from an isolated examination of either the theory or the practice 
of the time. Here as elsewhere it is impossible to establish a 
precise relationship between theory and practice. Diplomatic 
procedure was clearly developed far more under the pressure of 
necessity than under the influence of abstract principles, but 
it would be rash to say that these had no effect on it at all. 
When one reads the treatises on the ambassador written in the 
last half of the fifteenth century and the first half of the six- 
teenth it is apparent that a few merely state and comment on 
certain features of current diplomacy as their authors had ob- 
served it, but that the bulk lay down maxims inherited from a 
period when international relations were wholly different, and 
set forth rules of conduct based on a conception of political 
morality which found no reflection in contemporary life. But 
however wide the gulf between what they advocated and what 
in fact happened, one cannot dismiss them as academic pro- 
ductions of no interest in the elucidation of actual problems.' 
Many of the views which they express were wholly impracticable 


1Cf, E. Nys, Les Origines du Droit International, p. 338, 
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and were consistently ignored, but others were fairly generally 
followed. How far they influenced current practice it is often 
impossible to say, but they do in a number of instances explain 
it, and taken together they help towards an understanding of 
the mentality of the time which gave to current diplomacy its 
peculiar character. 

Altogether we possess eight treatises! on the ambassador 
written between 1436 and 1550, besides two on papal legates 
which deal incidentally with other classes of envoys. They may 
be divided roughly into two groups, in the first of which we may 
place those which are concerned exclusively with legal questions 
and confine themselves to a summary of the existing body of 
thought on the subject. There are a considerable number of 
them, the outcome, obviously, of the growing importance of 
the ambassador’s office and the desire of contemporaries to find 
out what the past had to say about it. They follow the schol- 
astic tradition, setting forth their points in a series of quaestiones 
and appending after each references to accepted authorities. 
They are merely collections of extracts from the canon and the civil 
law and the commentators, mainly the glossators of the four- 
teenth century, Bartolus, Baldus, Albericus, and others. They 
are dreary and often unprofitable reading, and Erasmus’ abuse 
of the theologians who debated if God could become the substance 
of a woman, an ass, or a pumpkin might mutatis mutandis well 
apply to them. They devote much time to such questions as 
whether an ambassador who approaches his destination by a 
circuitous route should be paid for the whole of his journey ; ? 
whether he should be paid on Sundays or if he is ill ;* whether 
when he is accredited to the Papal Curia he can solicit benefices 
for his relations. But from amongst all these trivialities emerges 


1 Bernardus de Rosergio, Ambaxiator Brevilogus, 1436, transcribed by Hrabar, 
De Legatis et Legationibus, 1905. 

Joannes Bertachinus, Ambasiator, fifteenth century, printed in Repertorium Do. 
Joan. Bertachini Fermani, 1570, partially transcribed by Hrabar. 

Martinus Garratus, T'ractatus de Legatis maxime Principum, fifteenth century, 
printed in Tractatus Universi Juris, xiii, pt. 2, 1584, transcribed by Hrabar. 

Gundissalvus de Villadiego, Tractatus de Legato, fifteenth century, printed in T'rac- 
tatus ex variis Juris, xiv, 1549, partially transcribed by Hrabar. 

Hermolaus Barbarus, De Officio Legati, fifteenth century, transcribed by Hrabar. 

Nicolaus Boerius, T'ractatus de Potestate Legati a Latere in Gallia, sixteenth century, 
printed in T'ractatus Universi Juris, xiii, pt. 2, partially transcribed by Hrabar. 

Petrus Andreas Gambarus, T'ractatus de Officio atque Auctoritate Legati de Latere, 
sixteenth century, printed in Tractatus Universi Juris, xiii, pt. 2, partially transcribed 
by Hrabar. 

Joannes Brunellus, Tractatus de Officio et Potestate Legati, printed in Tractatus 
Universi Juris, xiii, pt. 2, partially transcribed by Hrabar. 

Stephanus Doletus, De Officio Legati, printed 1541, partially transcribed by Hrabar. 

Conradus Brunus, De Legationibus, printed 1548, partially transcribed by Hrabar. 

* Bertachinus, Repertorium, p. 106b. 


3 Garratus, Hrabar, op. cit. p. 36, 4 Ibid. p. 35, 
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the theory of the Middle Ages, inherited if not always observed 
by the Renaissance, as to the nature of ambassadorial status 
and the privileges attached to it. 

The second class of writers have emancipated themselves 
from the scholastic method of the quaestiones and from the 
exclusively legal treatment of the subject. Some of them, 
notably Etienne Dolet, were classical scholars of considerable 
distinction with personal experience of life on embassies, and 
all of them were concerned to a greater or less degree with 
questions of practical interest : what qualities, for instance, are 
to be required of an ambassador ; how should he dress and be- 
have himself. Their method of approach, however, was some- 
times, it must be admitted, in the highest degree artificial and 
academic. Conrad Braun, who wrote his De Legationibus in 
1548, may be cited as a particularly glaring example. His 
treatise runs into 240 pages and is prefaced by a bibliography 
of some 120 names of theologians, philosophers, historians, and 
poets. From this curious assemblage of authorities he draws 
support for his theories, piling up illustrations with very little 
regard to aptness or relevance, and padding his argument with 
trivial and often wholly unnecessary detail. Braun was by train- 
ing primarily a lawyer, and towards the end of his life an assessor 
of the Reichskammergericht at Speier.1 In his dedication, ad- 
dressed to the bishop of Augsburg, he explains that he was in- 
spired to write his work when he was himself on an embassy 
and with a view to setting forth what he had learned from books 
and from his own experience. Later, he says, he expanded his 
argument at leisure and ‘ pleniore stylo’.2 The result was more 
an illustration of his extensive acquaintance with medieval and 
classical literature than a commentary on life on embassies. 
His attitude is that of the lawyer and the philosopher rather 
than of the practical diplomatist, and the De Legationibus, though 
the most comprehensive treatise of the period which we possess, 
and in many respects, in spite of its defects of style and logic, 
the most illuminating, is in no sense a manual for ambassadors 
as were Etienne Dolet’s and Hermolaus Barbarus’ De Officio 
Legati, and to a lesser extent Bernard de Rosergio’s Ambazxiator 
Brevilogus. 

Braun’s method of argument is nearly always a priori and he 
never escapes from the traditions of the past. All his conclusions, 
he is careful to point out, are confirmed by the Scriptures, the canon 
and the civil law, and the reasoning of the philosophers.* It is 
here that he is chiefly distinguished from the other three writers 
mentioned above. Even Bernard de Rosergio, who wrote in 1436, 


1 Allgemeine deutsche Biographie. 
2 Brunus, De Legationibus, p. iv. 5 Ibid. 
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bases much of what he says on the facts as he has himself observed 
them. With his high conception of the purpose of the ambassador’s 
office, which he derives from a priori reasoning, and his shrewd 
comments on the need for craft and caution in its exercise, which 
he bases on his knowledge of existing diplomatic practice, Bernard 
is a link between the essentially medieval Braun and the humanists 
Dolet and Barbarus whose concern is solely with the teaching of 
the present. 

The first and most obvious question which confronts those who 
study fifteenth and sixteenth century diplomatic practice, and 
which all writers who are concerned with the legal and abstract 
aspects of the problem set themselves to solve, is: what is an 
ambassador ? The scholastic lawyers reply with one voice and 
simply: any person sent by any other, ‘ quicunque ab alio 
missus’. But there are qualifications. It is generally ad- 
mitted that private individuals cannot employ ambassadors but 
merely nuncii or proctors.2. The current opinion is best sum- 
marized by Braun, who says that an embassy may be defined as 
‘the mission of those who are commanded to do, say, or prosecute 
something in the name of absent rulers or states’.* His view, 
however, of what constitutes a ruler or a state is so wide, as he 
points out later on, that it includes all who hold any public office. 
Hence, as he says, ‘ fraternities, societies, &c.’, have the right to 
an embassy. The most advanced view is expressed by Bernard 
de Rosergio who drew his information, presumably, from the 
Papal Curia where he had held a number of offices. The right to 
send an ambassador, he says, belongs only to the greater princes, 
‘ maiores natu principes seculi’.5 One may well ask how Bernard 
understood the ambiguous adjective ‘ greater,’ but from what we 
know of the regulations of the Curia in such matters, we may pre- 
sume that he had something more precise in his mind than his 
words convey. For in the fifteenth century the right to an em- 
bassy was only accorded in Rome to the rulers of independent 
states unless the pope chose to make an exception;® and no 
doubt the distinction which Bernard was trying to draw was be- 
tween those rulers who did and those who did not owe allegiance 
to a superior power. Bernard’s theory, if this is so, reflects the 
practice in Rome, just as Braun’s theory reflects the practice in 


1 E.g. Boerius, Hrabar, op. cit. p. 79; Gambarus, Hrabar, op. cit. p. 85; Brunellus, 
Hrabar, op. cit. p. 81. 

* Cf. Gundissalvus de Villadiego, T'ractatus Universi Juris, fo. 280b: ‘ Praeterea 
advertendum est, quod proprie legatus dicitur qui a civitate vel provincia ad alium 
mittitur . . . qui autem per privatos licet nobiles mittuntur, non dicuntur legati 
sed potius nuntii vel missi’. Also Brunus, op. cit. p. 10. 

3 Ibid. Bk. I, c. iv, passim. 

“Cf. short account of Bernard’s life in Bertrandus’ De Tholosanorum Gestis ab 
Urbe Condita, transcribed by Hrabar, op. cit. 


5 Bernard de Rosergio, op. cit. p. 6. ® Ante, xlix. 640 passim. 
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other countries where the rules regulating diplomatic procedure 
were much less precise than at the Papal Curia. 

In the period under discussion the word ambassador—or its 
equivalents of Legatus and Orator—was thus a technical term. 
Its precise meaning was not always understood in the same sense, 
but to all it implied two essentials: first a person properly ac- 
credited according to an established formula—the sine qua non 
of an ambassador was his credentials, and without any or without 
the right kind he was not received as such —and secondly a 
person empowered to represent his employer, that is, not merely 
to express his point of view and execute his wishes, but to per- 
sonify his dignity.” 

Most of our authors, writing in the light of medieval conditions 
when diplomatic intercourse was spasmodic rather than continu- 
ous, consider it axiomatic that all important negotiations will be 
conducted by envoys sent out ad hoc. Moreover, the theory of 
the ambassador as a representative has less interest for them in its 
legal and abstract than in its personal implications. The position 
of the ambassador qua ambassador scarcely concerns them so 
much as the necessity for any holder of the office to reflect in his 
personal status, in his equipment, even in his dress, the importance 
or the reverse of his employer and his mission. Consequently they 
are always insisting that different types of business must be trans- 
acted by different types and different numbers of men, and that 
the nature of an ambassador’s mission and the dignity of his 
master and of the court to which he is accredited must be in- 
dicated by his own social position. The great question for them 
is: how is a ruler to determine what kind of people and how 
many he shall send out on a given occasion.® 

This attitude largely dominated the practice of European 
courts, at any rate outside Italy, until as late as the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century. As, however, diplomatic business in- 
creased in volume and importance it: became obviously necessary 
to employ representatives on a semi-permanent rather than an 
ad hoc basis. Yet the old view died hard. Resident ambassadors, 


1Cf. Bertachinus, Hrabar, p. 74: ‘ Ambasiatori non creditur sine literis 
credentiae’. The scholastic lawyers are merely concerned with the question of 
terminology. Braun is the only writer who describes in detail the form which an 
ambassador’s credentials should take. In a chapter which reflects very accurately 
contemporary procedure he shows that an ambassador must have powers (mandata), 
instructions (instructiones), and letters of credence (literae ...quas vocant 
credentiae). Ambassadors’ powers, he explains, oblige them to attempt the accom- 
plishment of certain specified objects, and bind their employers to hold their acts 
as valid ; their instructions prescribe the order and manner in which they are to pro- 
ceed ; their letters of credence recommend them to the authority to whom they are 
sent and signify that perfect trust can be placed in them (Brunus, op. cit. p. 23). 

2 Ante, xlix. 647. 

3 Cf. Bernard de Rosergio, op. cit. c. iii; Brunus, op. cit. Bk. II, e. iii. 
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who appeared regularly in the service of the Italian states about 
the middle of the fifteenth century,’ and in that of other European 
courts about the beginning of the sixteenth,” tended at first to be 
looked on by their governments as persons of little account to be 
superseded by special embassies on all important occasions. The 
history of the development in diplomatic procedure at the time of 
the Renaissance is largely the history of the evolution of their 
office which proceeded spasmodically and at a different pace at 
different times and in different countries. The uncertainties with 
regard to their position and the divergencies in the attitude of 
governments towards them are well illustrated by the variety of 
views on the subject adopted by our writers. Some ignore them 
altogether, notably the scholastic lawyers who, being concerned 
only with the dicta of the past, have no concern with them. 
Braun provides the only precise definition of their functions : 
‘Sunt et qui’, he says, ‘in curiis magnorum regum et principum 


perpetuo adhaerescunt. . . . Hi non super certa aliqua re sed 
super universitate negociorum. . . mittuntur. Ita pro diversis 
negociis . . . sive ad exponenda mandata, sive ad accipienda 


responsa constituuntur.’* But his preoccupation with legal and 
abstract questions leads him to overlook them almost entirely. 
He gives them only one short chapter and dismisses them as 
people whose chief business is to pry into state secrets and of 
whom rulers are in consequence well rid. The most remarkable 
commentaries on their importance are provided by Dolet, who 
writes essentially for their instruction though he never expressly 
says so, and by Barbarus, who openly declares that they are the 
only type of envoy worth considering. Ambassadors, he asserts, 
are sent out to conclude peace with an enemy or to cement an 
alliance. These are the main reasons for their employment though 
there are others. But since declaring war, making peace, or form- 
ing an alliance rarely takes more than a few days (Barbarus’ 
knowledge of the length of contemporary diplomatic negotiations 
was clearly a little weak), he only intends to deal, he says, with one 
kind of embassy, that which is sent to maintain friendly relations 
and which has no fixed duration.‘ 

In the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries the con- 
ception of a hierarchy of diplomatic officials was still in its infancy. 
None of our writers considers the possibility of a ruler employing 
in different courts for purely diplomatic purposes men of different 
official as distinct from different personal status. Yet at this 
time official distinctions did in fact exist, at any rate in Rome, 


1Schaube, ‘Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der standigen Gesandschaften’. Mittei- 
lungen des Instituts fiir Oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung, x. 509 seqq. 
? Krauske, Die Entwickelung der stdndigen Diplomatie, c. iii. 
§ Brunus, op. cit. p. 194. * Op. cit. p. 5. 
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between the diplomatic envoys of princes, and their origins are to 
be found in the offices of the nuncius and the proctor. The 
scholastic lawyers saw in the nuncius an official similar but in- 
ferior to the Legatus. He might be either the envoy of a private 
individual who as such had no right to an ambassador,’ or else of 
a person or a body which had such a right, but did not when em- 
ploying him choose to exercise it. In this case he was simply 
the bearer of a message or a letter.2, While such ideas as these 
prevailed as to his functions he clearly could not form part of any 
corps diplomatique, and yet he had certain affinities with the am- 
bassador by which, as the scholastic lawyers were always pointing 
out, he was distinguished from the other common type of envoy, 
the proctor, originally employed in various courts by individuals 
or corporate bodies to transact their legal business but always, 
even after he had undertaken diplomatic functions, an agent and 
not a representative. In the current phraseology, borrowed from 
Bartolus, the proctor spoke in his own name on behalf of his 
master, but the nuncius spoke in his master’s name and was like 
a magpie or a musical instrument : ‘ loquitur enim per se sed non 
ase’. No doubt it was the similarity between the nuncius and 
the ambassador in this respect that led our writers into a confusion 
of terms. Many of them often use the words nuncius and Legatus 
interchangeably. 

These distinctions are peculiarly interesting because it seems 
fairly certain that their existence had, at any rate in Rome, a sig- 
nificant effect on current practice. In Rome, by the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, the proctors were already regularly dis- 
charging diplomatic functions, but they were not received as 
ambassadors because the Papal Curia saw their office as essentially 
different from that of the ambassador.* Moreover, because of the 
precise and narrow view which prevailed in Rome as to what con- 
stituted an ambassador, the envoys of subject states who were 
refused the title, came by a transition, obvious in the light of con- 
temporary theory, to be labelled nuncii. In this way grew up 
the beginnings of a diplomatic hierarchy which, existing origin- 
ally in Rome alone, gradually spread to other countries.’ For 
the nuncii and the proctors, of whom there were always a great 
number in Rome, formed a class of officials discharging diplomatic 
functions but debarred from many of the specific privileges 
of ambassadors. Where, however, the scholastic lawyers had 
emphasized the similarities between the nuncius and the Legatus, 

1Cf. supra, p. 619, n. 2. 


? Cf. Brunus, op. cit. p. 8: ‘ Nuncius est cuius in explicandis negociis ministerio 
via epistolae utimur ’. 

3 Cf. Gundissalvus de Villadiego, Tractatus ex variis Juris, xiv, fo. 1686, and 
Brunus, op. cit. pp. 8-9. 


* Ante, xlix. 646 et passim. 5 Cf. Krauske, op. cit. p. 155. 
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the papal masters of the ceremonies, for the sake of convenience, 
emphasized the difference. On all state occasions when places 
had to be allotted to every group of functionaries in Rome, the 
dividing line was drawn between the ambassadors on the one 
hand and the proctors and nuncii on the other ; and just as the 
lawyers tended to confuse the terms nuncitis and Legatus, so the 
masters of the ceremonies tended to confuse the terms nuncius 
and procurator. 

As to the privileges and immunities of ambassadors they are, 
Bernard de Rosergio implies, all stated in the Corpus Juris and 
known to every person skilled in law.t Certainly, all the writers 
who attack this question base their assertions on passages drawn 
from the canon and the civil law.2. The persons of ambassadors 
are sacred, they declare. The popes have taken them, together 
with women, clerks, and pilgrims, under their special protection. 
Anyone who attacks an ambassador is guilty of the sin of sacrilege. 
The law of the Church requires that he should be excommunicated ; 
the civil law that he should be handed over as a slave to the state 
whose emissary he has injured. The theory of the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries does not appear to have proceeded be- 
yond this elementary principle. So simply stated a doctrine left 
many contingencies unprovided for. In Rome, for example, an 
ambassador who was also usually a cleric, might come within the 
sphere of papal jurisdiction in his capacity as a member of the 
Church. Could he be subjected as such to the ordinary processes 
of the law ? The popes apparently thought that he could.* The 
position of an ambassador’s servants, of his correspondence, of 
his house or lodgings, these are questions with which the theorists 
make no attempt to deal, and it is clear from the practice of the 
time that many divergent views prevailed. Even the principles 
that were universally acknowledged were by no means regularly 
observed. As Braun remarked: ‘although the law of not 
violating ambassadors is holy and divine, it has often been broken 
by great kings and princes’. Moreover, Braun destroys any 
practical value which these principles may have by the qualifica- 
tion drawn, he says, from the Ius Gentiwm, that an ambassador 
forfeits his privileges if he abuses his power, for example by 
telling lies. An ambassador, Braun asserts, may justifiably be 
killed in a variety of circumstances. An injured husband or a 


1 Op. cit. p. 26. 

* Cf. Gambarus, Hrabar, op. cit. p. 85; Garratus, ibid. p. 31; Brunus, op. cit. 
p. 154; Bernardus de Rosergio, op. cit. c. xxiii; Gundissalvus de Villadiego, Hrabar, 
op. cit. p. 61. 

3 Cf. ante, xlix. 647-8. 

‘For the practice of the time with regard to the immunities of ambassadors, see 
Maulde-Laclaviére, op. cit. 

5 Op. cit. p. 152. 
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king whose dignity has been insulted may revenge himself by 
this means.' 

So far the authorities are more or less unanimous. When we 
approach the more nebulous question of the principles by which 
an ambassador should regulate his conduct there is a considerable 
divergence of opinion. When they deal with the purposes for 
which embassies exist and the type of men ambassadors should 
be, Braun and Bernard de Rosergio, inspired by the medieval 
idea which saw the fulfilment of the Divine purpose as the end 
of all branches of human activity, are led to conceive an ideal 
diplomacy such as can never have existed and was certainly as 
remote in the period under discussion as at any other. Bernard 
sets out to enumerate all the various occasions which may neces- 
sitate the dispatch of a diplomatic mission. Rulers, he says, 
send ambassadors to further the honour of the Holy See, the 
unity of the Church, the affairs of the Christian faith, and the 
glory of the Empire ; to offer obedience to their superiors ; to 
succour their relations and their country ; to promote the cause 
of peace, justice, friendship, and goodwill ; to put an end to war ; 
to initiate and confirm treaties ; to remove tyrants ; to reconcile 
or reduce schismatics and rebels ; to console the desolate ; to re- 
press vice and sow the seeds of virtue. Finally, as a concession 
to the less worthy motives of states he adds, ‘ and to deal with all 
urgent questions which may arise’. He concludes : 


It is praiseworthy to send ambassadors for all things which conduce 
to the good of all kingdoms, principalities, and powers, ecclesiastical and 
lay, but blameworthy to send them with the object of stirring up wars, 
contention or scandal; of profaning the Holy of Holies; of occupying 
the domains of others; of fomenting heresy and schism or of defending 
any other kind of evil; of confirming alliances or treaties made for wrong 
purposes, or of justifying the excuses of evil doers.” 


Braun, in a characteristic chapter, sets himself to enumerate 
all the people who for various reasons are not fitted to fill the 
position of ambassador. He includes the deaf and the blind, 
seditious people, heretics, incendiaries, ravishers of sacred virgins, 
despoilers of churches and other sacrilegious persons, pagans, 
Saracens, Jews, and others who do not profess the Christian re- 
ligion, and who, by the laws of Christians, are excluded from 
all administrative offices and dignities.* This list, however, com- 
prehensive as it might seem, is by no means exhaustive enough to 
meet the requirements of either Braun himself or of Bernard de 
Rosergio. To them, apparently, an ambassador should be a 
paragon of all the virtues. He must, says Bernard, be temperate, 
discreet, honest, just, sober, pious, liberal, prudent, a ready giver, 


1 Op. cit. p. 160. Cf. also Bernard de Rosergio in the same sense, op. cit. c. xxiii. 
2 Op. cit. ec. iv. 3 Op. cit. pp. 35-7. 
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sweet in word and spirit, patient, magnanimous, bold, calm, 
virtuous, and strong in all things. Braun is of the same opinion. 
It is not enough, he says, for an ambassador to be learned, prudent, 
skilled, and eloquent. He must combine moral with intellectual 
qualities, be just, temperate, and above all brave. Having under- 
taken an embassy with a great and lofty purpose he must conduct 
it with a splendid resolution ; he must have faith in himself that 
he will accomplish it with dignity, shrink from no task because of 
its danger or laboriousness, and with a strong and unconquered 
mind bear good fortune and adversity. Both Braun and Bernard 
conclude that no man is justified in undertaking a diplomatic 
mission that is not intended to serve the highest moral purposes. 
It was all very well to make such requirements from the seclu- 
sion of Toulouse or Speier. Those who remembered what life was 
like on embassies knew better. Hermolaus Barbarus (ob. 1493), a 
distinguished Venetian humanist, who had represented Venice in 
Milan and at the Papal Curia,? had obviously arrived at the con- 
clusion, later expressed by Machiavelli that ‘it is well to appear 
merciful, faithful, humane, religious, upright, and also to be so, 
but with a mind so framed that should you not require to be so, 
you may be able and know how to change to the opposite ’’.* An 
ambassador, said Barbarus, should be particularly careful to 
acquire a reputation for goodness and honesty,* but from what 
follows it is clear that Barbarus does not think it at all necessary 
that he should really have these virtues. Already we see emerging 
the historic controversy as to whether an ambassador may or may 
not depart on occasions from the truth. The problem was, it 
need hardly be said, a purely academic one. The class of writers 
whose point of view is more conditioned by abstract than practical 
considerations maintains with fervour and many reiterations that 
it is the duty of an ambassador, as the holder of an office with the 
highest potentialities for promoting human welfare, never in any 
circumstances to tell a lie;* those writers, such as Dolet, who 
approach the subject from the angle of their own diplomatic ex- 
perience, leave out altogether, presumably as irrelevant, the moral 
purposes which the ambassador may be expected to serve and the 
virtues he should in consequence possess. Dolet’s point of view 
is strictly utilitarian, and his description of the qualities and be- 
haviour essential in diplomats—the most concise and the most 
acute of the period—is worth quoting in detail. An ambassador, 
he said, should be of middle age, for youth is arrogant, rash, of 
uncontrolled passions, and in old age the strength fails, the body 


1 Op. cit. pp. 57 seqq. 2 Nouvelle Biographie Universelle. 
§ Machiavelli, The Prince, trans. W. K. Marriott, p. 143. 
* Hermolaus Barbarus, op. cit. p. 67. 

° Cf. Bernard de Rosergio, op. cit. c. xxiv. 
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is unsuited to long journeys, the mind becomes dulled, the memory 
uncertain. In his appearance and the shape of his body an am- 
bassador should become his office, for comeliness of figure leads 
most people to admire us, or at least to feel kindly towards us, 
while if we are maimed, deformed, or ravaged by vice, then we 
are received with laughter. An ambassador should be eloquent 
so that as circumstances demand he can deflect, persuade, or 
coerce the minds of those with whom he has to deal. He should 
be liberal and keep open house, for nothing so well disposes men 
towards us as liberality.. He should not indulge in the vices 
practised in the court where he is accredited, but he should not 
play the prig and preach to other people. He must keep his 
household in good order and only employ such servants as are 
faithful and silent. He must obey his instructions with diligence, 
caution, and prudence, but he must be able to act on his own initia- 
tive when it is necessary. He must be careful to study the char- 
acter and temperament of the people in whose country he is ; 
when he is in Italy, for example, he must learn to dissemble. He 
must in all things keep before his eyes his country’s good.! 

Dolet advises ambassadors to have one cautious servant who 
will wander about the town, insinuate himself into people’s con- 
versation, and bribe men—‘ for bribery will suborn even the most 
incorruptible "—to reveal secrets of state. ‘ Hac via’, Dolet con- 
cludes characteristically, ‘tam in bello, tam in omni negotio, res 
maxime geruntur.’? Dolet is obviously under no illusions. One 
of the chief duties of an ambassador, he thinks, is to be a spy. 
This was undoubtedly the case, and in practice ambassadors 
clearly recognized and acted upon it, but baldly stated it was 
scarcely consonant with that high conception of the ambassador’s 
office which most of the theorists held, and which Dolet himself 
would hardly have denied. Even Barbarus had said : ‘ Remember 
that you are an ambassador and not a spy ’, though for the reason, 
as he added, that one acquired information most easily by pre- 
tending not to seek it. To Bernard de Rosergio as to Braun, such 
* deceitful methods were abhorrent. Let an ambassador beware, 
Bernard says, that he does not under cover of a public office pry 
into secrets of state. If he does so he is guilty and deserves to be 
punished, for it is no part of his functions. But both Braun and 
Bernard were forced to acknowledge that these practices, how- 
ever reprehensible, were much in vogue. Bernard, anticipating 
Commines, advises rulers to get rid of foreign ambassadors as 
quickly as possible. 

‘The princes of this age’, he says, ‘ whose business daily grows, ought 
to be pleased when they can dispatch quickly the envoys who come to 


1 Stephanus Doletus, op. cit. p. 11. 


2 Ibid. p. 18. 3 Op. cit. pp. 17-18, 
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them. Their fame spreads far and wide, and their wisdom is held to 
be profound, who do not suffer strangers to remain long with them ; for 
by admitting these through long delay to their familiar conversations 
they betray secrets which, if they were wise, they would not wish their 


own subjects to know, lest they should thereby give a clue to their 
intentions.’ 1 


The theorists’ opinion on the purposes of the ambassador’s 
office from the strictly practical point of view are the least im- 
portant part of their works, for what they said clearly made no 
difference ; current diplomacy pursued its course guided by no 
moral considerations whatsoever, and the only tribute which 
statesmen paid to contemporary views of international obligation 
was perpetually to express the most lofty principles with the most 
transparent insincerity. The significance of the theorists, taken 
together, lies chiefly in the light which they throw on the one hand 
on the continuity in the theory and practice of diplomatic re- 
lations between the Renaissance and the middle ages, and on the 
other on the alterations produced in both by rapidly changing 
circumstances. In so doing they give an explanation for many 
problems which a study of contemporary practice alone has been 
unable to solve convincingly, and show us the ambassador’s 


office at the time of the Renaissance in its proper perspective as 
something transformed to meet the demands of the time, yet 
taken over in all its essentials from the past by an age which 
tended on the whole to think conservatively in the midst of 
revolutionary conditions. 


B. BEHRENS. 
1 Op. cit. 





The Levying of the Hearth Tax, 1662-1688 


NE of the foremost problems which confronted the Restora- 

tion Parliament was that of settling the national revenue. 
Many of the ancient sources of wealth of the sovereign had dis- 
appeared ; the proceeds of various incidents of feudalism—ward- 
ship, marriage, &c.—were removed with the abolition of feudal 
tenure ; the ancient demesne, formerly a most important source 
of income, had been reduced by successive alienations, until in 
1663 it had dwindled to the value of £100,000. To compensate 
for these losses, Parliament granted a perpetual excise on ale and 
beer (12 Car. II, c. 23), supplemented by a further imposition on 
these commodities granted for the lifetime of the sovereign 
(12 Car. II, c. 24). But the estimates of the yield of these taxes 
were at fault, and in order to make up the yearly income of 
£1,200,000, which had been voted to the king, further taxes had 
to be imposed. Among these supplementary taxes was the 
Hearth tax, which was imposed in 1662 by 13 and 14 Car. II, 
c. 10.1. This act placed a tax of 2s. payable by half-yearly in- 
stalments on all domestic hearths, excepting only those of the 
very poorest classes.? 

From its inception, the tax was the object of bitter hatred, 
which focused upon it more attention than its intrinsic impor- 
tance would seem to warrant. Allegations of oppression and 
cruelty have long outlived the tax itself. The fact is that its 
memory has survived as the type of oppressive taxation which 
the Whig school of thought laid to Charles’s account,’ and it is 
precisely that fact which gives it importance to the historical 
student to-day. Its history is an epitome of the financial history 
of Charles II’s reign ; it is the account of a struggle, in which the 
king and executive were ranged on one side, the house of commons 
and the people on the other, and it is the purpose of this paper to 
discover how far the former had to complain of factious obstruc- 
tion, and how far the latter of harshness and oppression. 

1 Dowell, Hist. of Taxation, ii. 19, 26, 27. 


* For an account of this and subsequent acts, see Beds. Hist, Record Society, xvi. 
2-4 


3 Cf. Macaulay, Hist. of England (1849), i. 287-8. 
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It is not intended here to develop the administrative history of 
the tax, but a short review of the various methods of collection re- 
sorted to is necessary. Collection was originally entrusted to local 
officials—petty constables, high constables, and sheriffs—but was 
subsequently removed to the hands of specially appointed officers. 
Proceeds were at first paid directly to the Treasury as part of the 
sheriff’s account, but in July 1664, and again in November of that 
year, loans from the City of London were secured on the Hearth 
tax, and collectors were instructed to pay the proceeds thereof to 
the City Chamberlain in discharge of the debts thus incurred.’ 
On 7 March 1666, a contract for the farming of the tax was con- 
cluded, the farmers to assume control for seven years from the 
following Michaelmas, with the right to break their contract at 
the end of three years.2. This policy was forced on the government 
by the pressing need for money,’ and there can be no doubt that 
insufficient care was taken by Charles’s financial advisers to assure 
themselves that the City’s claims had been satisfied. This and 
other circumstances led to a complete breakdown of the farmers’ 
contract. On 7 January 1667, all except Sir Robert Viner (who, 
as a private creditor of the king, was presumably a privileged 
person) were ordered to be taken into custody.’ A long and 
involved dispute followed; the farmers claimed defalcations, 
amounting to £27,000 per annum (besides £5000 on account of 
the Fire) on six heads, including fire, plague, war, and opposition. ® 
On 6 November 1668, they surrendered the farm,’ but a final 
settlement was not reached till 1682.8 The Treasury was thus 
obliged to resume control virtually at a moment’s notice. In 
August 1669 a further effort to farm the tax was made,° but the 
financiers, warned by the experiences of the late farmers, ap- 
parently fought shy, and nothing came of it. On 21 March 1670, 
Richard Sherwyn and William Webb, two Treasury officials, were 
appointed as agents of the Hearth tax ‘to correspond with the 
officers thereof [and] to receive from them accompts of their 
proceedings ’,1° and the following year Bartholomew Fillingham 
was added to them." This was the germ of a new Treasury 
Commission, but before it ultimately assumed control, the tax was 
farmed out twice more, first for a period of four and a half years 
from Michaelmas 1674," and again from the following Michaelmas 
for five years.1* Probably owing in part to better times and in 


1 City of London Remembrancia, ix. 102; Cal. State Papers Dom. Nov. 1667—Sept. 
1668, p. 260. 


* Ibid. 1665-6, p. 290. 
* Ibid. p. 125, ‘ the dismal necessity of letting the chimney money ’ [to farm]. 


* See infra, p. 633. 5 Cal. Treas. Bks. ii. 217, 516. 5 Ibid. pp. 296, 463. 
? Publ. Rec. Office, P.C. 2/61, p. 93; Cal. Treas. Bks. ii. 481. 
8 Ibid. vii. 428-30. ® Ibid. iii. 265, 269. 10 Ibid. p. 541. 


1 Ibid. p. 873. 12 Ibid. iv. 238. 13 [bid. v. 1468. 
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part to the experience gained in the first contract, both these 
later farms met with greater success. Both ran for their full 
term ; the account of the second was declared on 23 February 
1680.1 The third farm, or rather management, differed from the 
others in that the contractors’ profits were limited. Ifthe revenue 
failed to yield enough to pay this sum, they had to be content 
with what they could get ; if, on the other hand, it yielded more, 
they had to account for the surplus to the king, receiving as their 
reward ls. in the pound.? Their account, declared on 20 February 
1685, showed that the total produce of the tax was over a million, 
while their poundage on surplus yielded £4836 8s. 3d. At the 
conclusion of this farm the tax was put into commission, and so 
remained until it was repealed.* 

The ostensible reasons for the pronounced dislike of the tax 
are those set forth in the repealing act: that it was ‘a great 
oppression to the poorer sort’ and ‘ a badge of slavery upon the 
whole people ’, since it exposed the private citizen to the indignity 
of having his home entered and searched by strangers.5 But as 
regards this latter objection, it should be noted that it had been 
strictly true only since 1664 ; before that date the task of survey- 
ing and checking householders’ returns had been entrusted to the 
constable, who, at least in the case of villages, could not properly 
be termed a stranger. There seems no doubt that objections on 
this score were really directed against the professional ‘ chimney 
man’; yet opposition was encountered long before he came into 
being. In reviewing the first half of 1662, Pepys remarks that 
“there is much clamour against the chimney money, and people 
say they will not pay it without force’. Davenant thought the 
objection frivolous, and points out that ‘it’s hardly so odious 
. . . a8 poll-money, which the Turks take to be so great a badge 
of slavery that they impose it upon none but Christians’.? But 
it appears to have been grounded not entirely upon the affront to 
personal dignity. Collectors, who were strangers, were found to 
be less kind to the poor than were their neighbours,* and the 
Treasury itself recognized the likelihood of its being ‘ grateful ’ to 
the citizens of London ‘to have persons collect [the tax] whom 
they are acquainted with ’.® It was precisely because the local 
official failed so completely to collect the tax that Charles II 
demanded the right to appoint his own officers.1° 

The question of ‘ oppression to the poorer sort ’ is probably of 
major importance, and must be considered from two points of 


1P.R.0. E. 360/204/8. 2 Cal. Treas. Bks. v. 1151. 3 [bid. viii. 6-7. 
* P.C. 2/70, p. 240. 5] Will. & Mary, c. 10. 

* Pepys’ Diary (ed. Wheatley), ii. 272. 7 Ways and Means (3rd edn.), p. 38. 
® Cal. State Papers Dom. 1675-6, p. 369. ° City of London Remembrancia, ix. 79. 
10 Lords’ Journals, xi. 583, 21 March 1663/4. 
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view. First, what hardships were there inherent in the tax ? 
and second, how far were they enhanced by wrongful oppression 
on the part of the officers? As regards the first, it was alleged 
that the tax was ‘ unequal’, because estates of 40s. were liable to 
pay as much as those of £40.!_ This, of course, refers to the absence 
of a sliding scale; every hearth, whether peer’s or peasant’s, 
was liable to its two shillings a year. It seems probable that in 
intention the Hearth tax was a kind of house property tax, and 
that the number of hearths in a chargeable dwelling was expected 
in itself to constitute a sliding scale, but it is likely that, without 
the added relief of a lower rate on the poorer houses, the tax 
did press relatively hard upon the poor. This view receives con- 
firmation from its subsequent history. After its repeal it was 
replaced by a tax upon windows, only another crude guide to the 
value of property. This was modified by substituting a flat rate 
on all houses and an additional rate on windows,? and ultimately 
the ‘only true basis’ of rateable value was achieved.* That 
Hearth tax was imposed on the very poor is vouched for by the 
fact that the churchwardens of St. Swithin’s and St. Nicholas, 
Worcester, undertook the payment on behalf of some of their 
parishioners,‘ and hardship was increased by the bitter poverty 
which the country experienced. A Gloucestershire magistrate, 
called to account by the Treasury for opposing hearth officers, 
stated that he and his fellow-justices had received ‘almost .. . 
numberlesse ’ complaints, and that many of the complainants 
were poor people depending upon the clothing trade, which was 
in a very depressed condition. Within ten miles of his home at 
Nibley, he said, more than ten thousand people were unem- 
ployed.> From Cumberland a list was sent up of persons who, 
Owing to impoverishment by war, had not paid their Hearth tax, 
and had nothing that could be distrained. In the four divisions 
of the county these arrears amounted to £57 6s. 4d.6 A critic 
from Southwark declared that Hearth tax was ‘ heavier than any 
other tax, falling mostly on such as through inability never con- 
tributed to former taxes’. This assertion, obviously untenable 
in a general sense, appears to be based on the fact that in the 
borough of Southwark households unable to pay outnumbered 
those able to pay by more than a thousand, and that, the writer 
alleged, small voluntary contributions to the poor were held to 
exclude the donor from relief under the clause exempting those 
who were not liable to the payment of church and poor rates.’ 

Popular hatred rose to a culminating point in 1666-7 ; during 
that winter the Privy Council found it necessary to appoint a 

1 Cal. State Papers Dom. 1675-6, p. 369. 

* By 20 Geo. II c. 3. See Dowell, Hist. of Taxation, ii. 117. 3 Ibid. p. 170. 


* Noake, Notes and Queries for Worcs., p. 25. 5 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33589, fo, 49. 
* Cal. State Papers Dom, 1666-7, p. 160. 7 Ibid. 1665-6, p. 179. 
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special committee to deal with the crisis.‘ Riots of more or less 
gravity were reported from Hereford,? Marlborough, St. Neot’s 
(Hunts),* Hexham, the North Riding,* Weymouth, Winchcombe 
(Glos.),5 Pewsey (Wilts),* Banbury,’ Taunton,* and Bridport.® 
Minor disturbances occurred at Lynn !° and Newcastle.1! It can 
hardly escape notice that this outburst coincided with the putting 
out of the tax to farm. The first farmers began operations from 
Michaelmas 1666, and they also undertook responsibility as 
officers of the king for the preceding half year. The rapacity of 
tax-farmers is proverbial, and here, on the face of it, is confirmation 
of that view, as well as of the allegations of harshness, commonly 
brought against the chimney men. But examination shows that 
there were many reasons to account for unrest besides possible 
oppression. First, there was the general temper of the moment, 
to which the king made reference in a speech on the prorogation 
of Parliament on 8 February 1667. 


“Ido pray you . . .’, hesaid, ‘ that you will use your utmost endeavours 
to remove all those false imaginations in the hearts of the people which the 
malice of ill men have industriously infused into them. . . . If the taxes 
and impositions are heavy upon them, you will put them in mind, that a 
war with such powerful enemies cannot be maintained without taxes.’ !* 


Secondly, there was the general poverty. The disturbance at 
Newcastle, which was settled by the tactful handling of the 
mayor, was obviously the outcome of distress, the people declaring 
themselves willing to pay but lacking bread.1* Thirdly, by means 
of legislation and departmental orders, there was a gradual stop- 
ping up of loopholes of escape. Fourthly, there was the fact that 
national affairs demanded that at this time an effort should be 
made to collect a revenue, which had hitherto been largely evaded. 

In consideration of this last point, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that, in the Exchequer methods of the seventeenth century, 
each individual source of revenue was treated not so much as 
part of the national income as a sum of ready money to be applied 
to particular charges. For example, we find orders to the Receipt 
for the payment from hearth money of such items as the wages 
of the footguards, arrears of salary of the governor of Jamaica, 
saltpetre for the navy, or the payment of the king’s music.4* The 


1P.C. 2/59, p. 218. 2 Ibid. p. 222. 3 Ibid. p. 223. 

4 Ibid. p. 224. 5 Ibid. p. 355. 6 Ibid. p. 379. 

7 Cal. Treas. Bks. ii. 69. 8 Ibid. pp. 79, 81. ® P.C. 2/60, p. 199. 

10 Cal. State Papers Dom. 1666-7, pp. 265, 321. 

11 Ibid. pp. 330-1, 327, 336. 12 Lords’ Journal, xii. 111 (1666/7). 

13 Cal. State Papers Dom. 1666-7, pp. 330-1. The ministers and churchwardens 
were ordered to prepare a list of those able to pay and the collectors were instructed to 
take money only from such as were willing. 

14 Cal. Treas. Bks. passim, See Index under Hearth Money, Payments and assign- 
ments on. 
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difficulties arising from these clumsy methods were increased by 
Charles’s constant lack of means and by the primitive methods 
of transporting money, collected in the provinces, to London. 
Complaint was made of the ‘ most mischievous returns ’ of money 
from North Wales by the hands of drovers, who usually took six 
months to complete a journey.!. The receiver-general for the 
four south-western counties entrusted his money to the Exeter 
carrier, whose failure ‘ soon after the King’s landing in the West ’ 
involved his client in a default to the Treasury.? It is abundantly 
clear that, while such methods must frequently have resulted in 
total loss to the Treasury, at best they must have been attended 
with delay, and one of the problems which had to be solved was 
the bridging-over of an awkward period between the granting and 
the realization of the revenue. The hypothecation of the Hearth 
tax to the City was an attempt to overcome this difficulty. In 
June 1665, events made it likely that the king would desire to raise 
another loan, and this would be impossible, unless payment on 
the two already raised were satisfactorily made. Letters demand- 
ing zeal in payment were, therefore, circulated ; defaulters were 
threatened with punishment, and in December, warrants for the 
arrest of sixteen sheriffs and a clerk of the peace were issued.‘ 
Still, payments to the City lagged: in February 1666, the Cham- 
berlain sent a certificate to Lords Southampton and Ashley, 
showing that receipts for the past year amounted only to £50,000. 
Their lordships promised immediate measures,® but, possibly 
owing to the disorganization resulting from the plague and the 
fire of London, no action was taken. It was not until December 
1666 that the king issued a proclamation, demanding the pay- 
ment of arrears and ordering that all those who concealed hearths, 
or made false returns, should be punished.* Six months later, 
process was ordered against all collectors, appointed before the 
granting of the farm, who had not presented their accounts. 
This was followed immediately by the arrest of receivers for the 
counties of Norfolk, Cornwall, Buckinghamshire, Devon, Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and Sussex, 
for the East and North Ridings of Yorkshire and for Bristol City. 
Further, ‘ pour encourager les autres’, Mr. Williamson was in- 
structed to insert in his news book the announcement that several 
collectors had been sent for in custody.? This was the beginning 
of a series of actions against these and other collectors which 

1 Cal. Treas. Bks. ii. 124. 2 Cal. Treas. Papers, 1556-1696, p. 195. 

3 See supra, p. 629. 4 Cal. Treas. Bks. i. 668, 684, 694. 

5 Ibid. p. 717. 6 Cal. State Papers Dom. 1666-7, p. 359. 

7 Cal. Treas. Bks. ii. 79. Compare the report of a special committee to the Common 
Council of the City of London (Journal 46, fo. 146) : ‘ we find the [repayment of the loan] 


hath been retarded by the negligence of 5 or 6 counties who have paid nothing in ; of 
divers other counties, who have paid only }’. 
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dragged on, in some cases, for years. Two, at least, of the re- 
ceivers were called to account for money due from the earliest 
days of collection by the king’s officers. The effects of this drive 
against the principals naturally percolated down to subordinates. 
For example, the receiver for Devon swore that much of the 
money, for which he was in default, was still in the hands of sub- 
collectors, and inquiries concerning them were set on foot by 
the Treasury.? Little doubt can be entertained that sub-collectors 
began in their turn to press individual defaulters for payment.* 
A difficult situation was exacerbated by the dispute between the 
farmers and the City as to their respective rights in the revenue,‘ 
and the farmers were further embarrassed by a series of untoward 
events. They began their farm ‘in the heat of the plague’ ; ° 
their difficulties were increased by the Fire, on account of which 
Hearth tax on all property rebuilt in the City was remitted for 
a term of seven years.® 

We are not here concerned with the embarrassments of the 
farmers, except as they reacted on the people. While it is true that 
their difficulties would not tend to gentleness in their dealings 
with the public, it is also true that the distress resulting from plague, 
fire, and war, and the consequent ‘deadness of trade’ should 
render the minds of the people ready material for agitators, and 
it is not necessary to assume undue severity on the part of hearth 
officers to account for the violent opposition with which they met. 
In order to arrive at a just conclusion, we must examine more 
specifically the charges brought against them. In 1667 the house 
of commons appointed a committee to inquire into abuses, and 
their report, issued on 6 December, forms a good basis for inves- 
tigation. It was therein alleged that people had been made to 
pay for contrivances, such as earthenware pots used by wool- 
combers in carding wool, which could not by any stretch of ima- 
gination be described as hearths ; that money for duty and arrears, 
sometimes for seven half-years, had been exacted from exempt 
persons ; that the public had been compelled to attend the officers 
at places several miles distant from their homes, on warrants 
obtained from ‘some Justice of the Peace ’, and that constables 
had been forced to make their surveys and collections. Further, 


1 Viz. Scawen, of Cornwall. Receipts for Lady Day, 1666, and to account for three 


foregoing half-years; Allestrey, of Derbyshire. Declaration of account for 1664-5. 
See Cal. Treas. Bks. ii. 14, 208. 


2 Ibid. iii. 192, 202, 212. 

* Cf. Cal. Treas. Bks. iii. 534; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33589, fo. 50. 

* Cal. State Papers Dom. Nov. 1667—Oct. 1668, p. 260; Cal. Treas. Bks. ii. 55, 81, 
216-17, 232, 333; City of London Remembrancia, ix. 102, Index, pp. 167-8 ; Journal 
46, fo. 46; P.C. 2/61, pp. 66, 73, 91. 

® Cal. State Papers Dom. Nov. 1667—-Oct. 1668, p. 260. 

® Ibid. 1666-7, p. 122 ; cf. Cal. Treas. Bks. iii. 1120-1, 
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hearth officers were charged with setting themselves up as judges 
and exacting penalties in cases of concealment and new discoveries ; 
with ignoring legal certificates and treating the justices with con- 
tempt; with making unlawful and exorbitant distresses and 
exacting duty for hearths, long since walled up; and with re- 
turning into the exchequer as defaulters the names of persons 
who possessed acquittances.1 This sounds formidable enough, 
but it must be remembered that it was an ex parte statement. 
Comparison with other sources of information shows that there 
may have been a defence to these charges. Misunderstandings, 
some of them apparently wilful, arose as to what types of hearths 
were exempt. It was claimed, for example, that smiths’ forges 
were not liable. This claim seems to have rested upon a mis- 
conception of the term ‘ blowing-house ’,? and, in spite of judge- 
ments in the Court of King’s Bench, many justices persisted in 
regarding as illegal attempts to levy the tax on these hearths.* 
Officers, who tried to do so, were threatened with imprisonment,* 
and, in at least one case, the threat was carried out.5 Similar 
trouble arose concerning the liability of bakers’ ovens,* the 
responsibility of landlords for pauper tenements,’ and other 
technical points. 

It is clear that clashes with the public on such points of dis- 
pute might underlie many of the charges contained in the com- 
mittee’s report, while the hostility of magistrates deprived hearth 
officers of the support due to them by law. It was alleged that 
the partisanship of justices was carried to the length of coun- 
tenancing and even inciting to, and participating in, acts of 
violence. At Marlborough, a collector who was attacked while 
distraining on a defaulter’s goods could obtain no remedy, save 
that the culprit should pay the bare duty, not even the cost of 
making the distress being allowed.* Collectors at Hexham were 
obstructed and abused, but ‘ could not be relieved ’ by the magis- 
trates. Two North Riding magistrates, Sir John Cradock and 
Mr. Wharton, were accused of assembling the populace, and, 
having caused the collector to be haled before them, ‘ in the face 
and hearing of all the people ’, called him a cheat and a perjured 
fellow and bound him over to answer his perjury at the Sessions. 
The upshot of this extremely injudicious behaviour was that 
‘the rude multitude fell upon the said collector’..° An even 
graver accusation was made against John Lovelace, son of Lord 


1 Commons’ Journal, ix. 15, 33 (1667). 2 Cal. Treas. Bks. v. 137, 417. 
3 Tbid. iii. 762, 1106, 1228-9; v. 472, 477, 479; Hist. MSS. Comm. Le Fleming 


MSS. p. 120; Cal. State Papers Dom. May—Sept. 1672, pp. 626-7; P.C. 2/66, pp. 95, 
107. 


* Cal. Treas. Bks. vii. 582-3. 5 Ibid. v. 465; P.C. 2/66, p. 78. 


* Cal. Treas. Bks. iii. 1196. ? Ibid. v. 90; viii. 748-9, 816-17. 
* P.C. 2/59, p. 223. * Ibid. p. 224. 10 Ibid. p. 224. 
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Lovelace, who with two other defendants was summoned to 
appear before the Privy Council, on a charge of beating and 
assaulting a collector at Pewsey. For this offence he was deprived 
of his office of deputy-lieutenant of Berkshire and was dismissed 
from the Commission of the Peace.1 So great was the disaffection 
that the Treasury issued a grave warning to magistrates, express- 
ing amazement that ‘persons . . . can think their own concerns 
will long be quiet when his Majesty’s revenue settled by law cannot 
peaceably be collected ’, particularly in view of recent history. 
It was admitted that complaints of ‘ unfairness and violence ’ 
on the part of officers had been received, but appeal was made 
to the justices to redress grievances on both sides and to dis- 
countenance ‘the many other smaller ways practised by inter- 
preting the letter of the law to evade the true sense of it ’.? 

Of these complaints of unfairness and violence less than a 
score, made to the authorities by magistrates or private persons, 
have been found. All were made between 1666 and 1686, and, 
except for one or two, in which the charges are not specified, 
all contain allegations of one or more of the misdemeanours, 
embodied in the house of commons report. Only one directly 
alleges personal violence,* though Gloucestershire magistrates com- 
plained that collectors distrained ‘with swords by their sides 
and pistolls in their hands’. In four cases it may be assumed 
that the charges were substantiated, since the officers were 
punished. Two were dismissed, one, from Huntingdonshire, for 
an unspecified offence ; the other, from Lancashire, for taking 
more money than was warranted by law, and orders were given 
that the money should be refunded to those from whom it was 
taken.’ A Cheshire collector was ordered to be suspended ‘ for 
his rudeness in the manner of making a distress ’, but a rider was 
added that later he should be employed elsewhere, with a warning 
to be more civil in future. Sub-collectors in Norwich were 
accused of exacting money for weavers’ and dyers’ furnaces, 
which vented into a chimney, on which tax had already been 
paid. They were ordered to behave civilly and respectfully to 
the justices.’ In a fifth case, that of Tobias Humphreys, a York- 
shire collector, the alleged culprit was summoned to the house 
of commons, and by that body ordered to be dismissed from his 
employment,® but it seems that the order was ignored, since his 
name appears as a collector for Yorkshire and the city of York 
in 1681, when he was alleged to have defrauded the revenue 

1 P.C. 2/59, pp. 355, 379; Le Fleming MSS. p. 47. 

® Hist. MSS. Comm. Various Collections, ii. 381; Cal. Treas. Bks. ii. 167. 

* Ibid. iii. 1058-9. ‘ Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33589, fo. 50. 


5 Cal. Treas. Bks. ii. 390; viii. 741, 816-17. 6 Ibid. pp. 895-7, 928. 
7 Ibid. iv. 627, § Commons’ Journal, ix. 43, 66 (1667-8). 
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of £470.1 In the remaining cases the result of the complaint 
does not appear, though there are sometimes indications that 
the officers’ conduct was upheld. For example, a letter written 
to the Gloucestershire magistrates, in answer to a complaint,? 
assures them that the Treasury will not defend officers’ mis- 
demeanours, but enjoins them to distinguish between ‘an in- 
jurious proceeding and a vigorous one, where the obstinacy of 
such as ought to pay necessitates it, which too often falls out ’.* 

It may be argued that the Treasury, whose primary concern 
it was to collect the revenue, may have tended to take too lenient 
a view of the conduct of its officers. But it was concerned, too, 
for the peaceful government of the country, and so was bound to 
punish misdemeanours and to urge the exercise of greater tact. 
That the latter was part of their policy is indicated by such in- 
cidents as the issuing of instructions to collectors to avoid ‘ all 
just occasions of offence’;* the cautioning of a Surrey officer 
to manage the revenue ‘ with tenderness’ ;* and the answer to 
a petition from Hallamshire, touching the vexed question of 
smiths’ forges, that the law must be upheld, but that the Lord 
High Treasurer ‘should bee glad the farmers . . . would not 
use any extremity against such poor men’.* While, no doubt, 
many cases of oppression never reached its ears, it is but fair to 
say that the records of the Treasury give an impression of genuine 
investigation of every grievance brought to its notice. On the 
officers’ side, numerous complaints were brought against magis- 
trates and people of assault,’ unreasonable indictments and unjust 
imprisonment,® and letters of remonstrance were sent out by 
the Treasury,® which was obliged, at times, to take steps to pro- 
tect officers from persecution.’° Not infrequently the complaints 
of magistrates and hearth officers present two sides of the same 
tale. Between statements flatly contradictory it is, of course, 
impossible now to judge, but this much may be said : the number 
of complaints against hearth officers, known to have been brought 
to the notice of the Treasury, is not excessive, especially in con- 
sideration of the fact that the period covered is more than quarter 
of a century, during which the officers were charged with the 


1 Cal. Treas. Bks. vii. 349, 536, 565. ? Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33589, fo. 91. 
3 Cal. Treas. Bks. iii. 669. 4 Ibid. vii. 1366. 
5 Ibid. iii. 1053. 6 Ibid. v. 19. 
7 E.g. ibid. pp. 138, 203, 483, 804; P.C. 2/59, p. 355; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33589, 
fo. 39. 

8 E.g. Cal. Treas. Bks. v. 470; Cal. State Papers Dom. 1667, p. 142; P.C. 2/62, 
p. 133, P.C. 2/65, p. 379, P.C. 2/70, p. 82; Cal. Treas. Papers, 1556-1696, p. 351. 

* E.g. Cal. Treas. Bks. v. 21; vii. 279, 571; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33589, fo. 47. 

10 Cal. Treas. Bks. v. 803. 

11 ¥.g. the disputes between Gloucestershire magistrates and collectors in 1666 and 
1670. See Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33589, fos. 39, 41-3, 45, 49-51 ,74. 
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collection of a hated tax in the face of bitter opposition. Violence 
begets violence, and there can be no doubt that officers were often 
subjected to great annoyance ; indeed at times to personal dis- 
comfort and danger. The swords and pistols of the Gloucester- 
shire collectors are justified by the assertion that their lives were 
in peril,’ and a sub-farmer of Norfolk reported that he and his 
thirty-four men surveyed the county ‘ sometimes at hazard of our 
lives’.2 That these are not, exaggerated statements, proceeding 
from fear or rancour, is vouched for by events in other parts of 
the country. A chimney officer was killed in a riot at Bridport 
(Dorset),* and the collector for Somerset reported that one of 
his men had been dangerously wounded, others beaten and one 
or two killed. Between September 1671 and March 1674, three 
officers were killed in Herefordshire.5 When we take into con- 
sideration all these circumstances, the charges of general brutality 
and oppression on the part of hearth officers must be regarded 
as not proven. 

Opposition was not confined to those who might have been 
excused on the ground of poverty, but was evinced also by those 
who were well able to pay. Obstructive tactics were adopted 
at every stage of assessment and collection, and by every class 
of the community. Householders refused to make returns * or to 
allow officers access to their houses, and even the king’s servants ’ 
and court favourites * were guilty of these practices. While the 
duties of assessment and collection were entrusted to local officials, 
opposition, as a rule, needed to go no farther than a mere refusal, 
or, at worst, a more or less fraudulent evasion, such as the stopping 
up of chimneys. The extent to which this practice was adopted 
may be gauged by a return from Blackburn Hundred, Lancashire, 
where, it was reported, at least 850 hearths had been walled up.° 
Probably this is an exceptional case, but the frequency éf such 
marginal notes as ‘damb’d up’, ‘ pluckt up’, ‘ pulled down’ to 
be found in returns from all parts of the country bears witness 
to the general use of the practice. It was resorted to by persons 
who had no pecuniary need to employ such shifts. For example, 
the High Constable of Cuttlestone Hundred, Staffordshire, stopped 

1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33589, fo. 40. 


2 Cal. State Papers Dom. Jan.—Nov. 1671, p. 573. 

3 Ibid. Nov. 1667—Oct. 1668, pp. 222, 224; P.C. 2/60, p. 199; Cal. Treas. Bks. iii. 
71, 406; v. 318-19. 

4 Ibid. ii. 267 ; v. 134. 5 Ibid. vii. 39. 

* P.R.O. E. 179 243/25, m. 267. 

7 E.g. the Governor of Windsor castle (Cal. Treas. Bks. ii. 240) ; the Lieutenant of 
the Tower (ibid. iii. 781, 1033). 

8 Ibid. viii. 1019, 1052. 

* P.R.O. E. 179 250/11. The exact number cannot be given owing to an oblitera- 
tion, Cf, Cal, State Papers Dom. 1663-4, p. 433. 
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up five hearths ‘and persuaded many to the same’.! In some 
cases it was frankly fraudulent in intention, the stopping being 
merely temporary and being removed directly the survey had been 
made.? This means of evasion was circumvented by the second 
Hearth tax act (15 Car. II, c. 13), which made it a punishable 
offence. This led to numerous wrangles between hearth officers 
and the public, and there can be no doubt that the former often 
incurred odium, merely by carrying into effect the more stringent 
provisions of the law. This is also true in the matter of the 
granting of certificates of exemption. Throughout the period in 
which the tax was in force the law required that certificates, 
granted to persons whose poverty placed them below a certain 
standard,* should be signed, in the first place, by overseers, 
churchwardens, and minister, of whom the last was essential, and 
that they should be countersigned by two justices. The duty 
proved a most fertile breeder of disputes between magistrates 
and hearth officers, and certainly the conduct of justices and 
clergy suggests a far greater earnestness to avoid possible hardship 
than to collect the king’s revenue. Many certificates, especially 
among the earlier ones, show no attempt to prove legal exemption, 
merely stating that claimants were poor and unable to pay. 
Sometimes it is expressly admitted that their means actually 
surpassed the limit of exemption laid down in the act, as in the 
case of four people at Cerne Abbas (Dorset), whose estates were 
certified to be ‘ very little above’ the prescribed standard. A 
man and his wife at West Woodhay (Berks) received a certificate, 
because ‘ being aged . . . their strength to labour may faile them ’ 
and they may become chargeable to the parish. The result of 
this laxity was a wholesale grant of certificates which amounted 
to a very serious diminution of the revenue. Certificates, repre- 
senting in value the sum of £360, were disallowed in the account 
of the receiver for Cornwall, because they were illegal.? By way 
of protest the farmers presented to the Treasury a certificate 
exempting 800 persons in Salisbury,* and from Cumberland 
839 ‘undue certificates’ were presented.® Hearth officers did 
not hesitate to ascribe these irregularities to a desire to curry 
favour with the populace. A circular letter from the Treasury 
to the Commissions of the Peace alleged that many justices, who 


1 Salt Soc. Hist. Collections for Staffordshire, 1927, p. 31. 

? Le Fleming MSS. p. 120. 

*I.e. persons inhabiting houses of less than 20s. annual value and not possessing 
lands or goods worth that sum. 

*P.R.O. E. 179 245/25 m. 33, 61. 5 Ibid. m. 35. * E. 179 243/25 m. 410. 

7 Cal. Treas. Bks. ii. 267. As he was accounting for four half-years, this sum re- 
presents a tax on average of 1800 hearths a year. 

® Ibid. pp. 62, 218. ® Cal. State Papers Dom. 1666-7, p. 160. 

1 Ibid. 1667, p. 3. 
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desired to gratify their neighbours, granted certificates in private 
to persons whom they had already adjudged from the Bench to be 
liable, and they were enjoined to be as careful of his Majesty’s in- 
terests as they were ‘ at his price to affect popularity ’.1 Ministers, 
too, were charged with ‘too much easines and complyance’ 
and churchwardens and overseers with ‘parciall and .. . in- 
direct practices ’.2 In St. Botolph, Aldgate, they were actually 
accused of selling certificates. Owing to the laxity of responsible 
persons a gradual tightening up of the conditions, under which 
this duty was to be performed, was effected. Through the pri- 
mates and bishops a strict injunction was laid upon clergy and 
churchwardens ‘to use all possible circumspection ’.4 In order 
to circumvent disaffected magistrates the Privy Council issued 
an order that certificates should be signed only at Petty Sessions,® 
and records of Quarter Sessions show various regulations aimed 
at the elimination of abuses. In Somerset, it was ordered that 
no one was to be certified except on oath made by the constable 
at a public meeting. The Middlesex magistrates ordered over- 
seers and churchwardens to prepare lists of exempt persons, and 
to send copies thereof to hearth officers and to the Clerk of the 
Peace. A fortnight was then to be allowed to elapse before the 
certificates were signed, so that the farmers might have an oppor- 
tunity to raise objections.?_ The Sessions Book of Hertfordshire 
for 1667 contains copies of prescribed forms for the granting 
of certificates,* and that the use of such forms was not merely 
local is suggested by a complaint from Somerset in the same 
year that certificates were ‘imperfect and out of forme’.® It 
is certain that by 1670 a printed form had been introduced,” 
and in 1686 collectors were instructed that the most trifling de- 
viation from the prescribed model would invalidate the certificate, 
which must be returned for amendment to the responsible magis- 
trates and parish officers. Refusal to correct errors was to be 
reported to the Treasury." Yet in spite of legislation, admonition, 
and exemplary punishment,’ these abuses were never entirely 
stamped out. In 1684 complaint was made that Buckinghamshire 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Report XIV, App. iv, p. 76; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33589, fo. 33. 

2 P.C. 2/63, p. 136; cf. Cal. Middlesex Sessions, 1673-9, pp. 61-3. 

3 Cal. Treas. Bks. iv. 271-2, 628, 648-9. 4 Ibid. p. 604; cf. iii. 904. 

5 P.C. 2/63, p. 136. ® Hist. MSS. Comm. Report VII, p. 698. 

7 P.R.O. Cal. Middlesex Sessions, 1673-9, pp. 61-3. 

8 Herts. County Records, Sessions Bkes. iii. 160. 

® See above, n. 1. 10 Cal, Treas. Bks. iii. 605-6. 

11 Ibid. vii. 1363; f. County of Buckingham. Cal. of Sessions Records (ed. W. 
le Hardy), i. 206. 

12 Thomas Swaddon of Calne, Wilts., was found guilty at the Western Assizes of 
making a false certificate concerning four houses. He was condemned to stand in the 
pillory at three several places and to pay a fine of £1000 (Cal. Treas. Bks. viii. 1073, 
1164). 
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magistrates had given certificates, illegal in form and matter, 
whereby 141 persons at Wendover, 170 at Aylesbury, and 101 
at Missenden, claimed exemption. They only escaped prosecu- 
tion through the good offices of Henry Guy, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who, as their fellow-countryman, vouched for their 
loyalty. 

Since both magistrates and house of commons were drawn 
from the same class, the country gentlemen, it is not surprising 
to find the attitude of one reflected in the other. The parlia- 
mentary history of the Hearth tax illustrates the change of the 
temper of the House from enthusiasm to disaffection. The first 
act granted the revenue ; the second and third, passed in 1663 
and 1664, aimed at increasing its efficiency. But, after that date, 
with the exception of an abortive attempt to buy off the chimney 
money and to substitute a tax on sealed paper,’ all legislative 
efforts were directed to limiting the scope of the tax. Between 
1667 and 1681 parliament scarcely ever met without turning its 
attention to Hearth tax, and the only sessions in which no legis- 
lation on this head was attempted were those of 1673, when 
parliament sat only from 4 February till 29 March, and again 
from 20 October till 4 November ; and that of 1678, which lasted 
only from 21 October till 30 December. In all, ten bills were 
introduced, of which all but three were cut short during their 
passage through the house of commons by the proroguing of 
parliament. The three which passed through all stages in the 
commons and were carried up to the house of lords were (1) that 
introduced in February 1668; (2) that introduced in October 
1669, and (3) that introduced on 3 February 1676, which passed 
its third reading more than a year later, having been delayed by 
a succession of adjournments of parliament. None of these bills 
passed through the house of lords. A draft of two is extant. 
That of 1667-8 was the direct outcome of the committee appointed 
in November 1667, to inquire into abuses, and is obviously framed 
on its recommendations. It proposed to exempt not only those 
types of hearths on which hearth officers had been accused of 
levying wrongful duty, but also several other types on which no 
accusation had been made, but which had been and continued 
to be the subject of dispute. Among others, these included 
private ovens and stills, smiths’ forges and blowing houses, 
furnaces, leads, and coppers.* The bill of 1676-7 is of particular 
interest because there exists alongside the draft a paper of 


1 Cal. Treas. Bks. vii. 1064-5, 1071-2. 

2 Commons’ Journal, viii. 638, 640-1, 643, 648 (1666). This bill apparently fell 
through owing to the king’s opposition. See Pepys’ Diary (ed. Wheatley), vi. 23, 26, 
29, 251. 

% Hist. MSS. Comm. Report VIII, App. I, p. 121. 
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objections to its clauses, drawn up by Secretary Coventry.’ It 
therefore affords an opportunity of examining both sides of the 
question. Its clauses fall into three groups. The first deals 
with the definition of the duties of survey, which is properly a 
question of administration and so outside the scope of this paper. 
But it may be noted that doubts on this point had been expressed 
as early as 1666 by George Williamson.* Prior to this date, some 
of the surveys had certainly been used again. For example, 
a bundle of constables’ returns for Berkshire * contains a survey 
of Winterbourne, dated Lady Day 1663, and signed, in October 
1664, by a magistrate, Thomas Dolman, certain alterations having 
been made, presumably to bring the return up to date. Similar 
returns are found for Bagnor and Boxford. Speenhamland, on 
the other hand, sent in ‘ a fresh accompt ’, which is undated. The 
exchequer return for Cornwall * was obviously based on a survey 
of 1662 and was used at Michaelmas 1664. It is clear, therefore, 
that it was the practice from early days to collect on view rather 
than by the survey ; hence the claim that the duty arose from the 
fire-hearth itself and not from the exchequer certificate. That 
this practice was not invariably adopted by the hearth officer 
against the wishes and interests of the public is implied in a 
letter, written in 1675 by a collector, in which he expresses the 
opinion that the Justices’ decision to proceed on the old survey 
until the new is ready is against the law.5 

The whole of this first group may be regarded as the gropings 
of the executive towards an equitable and practical method of 
assessing and collecting a tax of a new type. The second group 
deals with the procedure of taking distress, the third with the 
definition of exempt hearths. It has been shown already how 
large a part misinterpretations and ambiguities of the law played 
in allegations of oppression ; indeed, this point receives emphasis 
in the preamble of the bill, which speaks of ‘ unreasonable con- 
struction’ rather than the flouting of the law. While it was 
obviously in everybody’s interests that these disputes should be 
finally settled, it is evident that parliament wished to clear them 
all up in favour of the tax-payer and to the detriment of the 
revenue. In view of the state of the national finances at this time, 
it was not likely that the king’s advisers would regard with equani- 
mity a proposal to abate a single shilling of the revenue. which they 


1P.R.0. St. Pap. 29/450, pp. 215-62; St. Pap. 29/392, pp. 370-1. The former 
paper, containing the text, is undated; the latter bears the endorsements, 
‘ Objections agt ye Bill concerning ye Duty of Hearth Money. March 1676/7,’ and 
“Secretary Coventry Hearthmoney’. A paraphrase of both documents is appended. 

2 Cal. State Papers Dom. 1666-7, p. 144. 

> P.R.O. E. 179 243/25, m. 199, 194, 203, 205. 

*E. 179 244/44, 5 Le Fleming MSS. pp. 116-17. 
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held to have been granted to him by law, especially when there 
was small possibility of the loss being compensated in other ways. 
Farmers, who had signed contracts on one understanding, would 
naturally demand defalcations when the law stepped in to alter 
the conditions of their bargain. But, from our point of view, 
by far the most pertinent objections are those which may be 
grouped under the heading ‘ Undue increase in Justices’ power ’. 
The attitude of the magistrates was such that opposition to their 
gaining any control over the administration of the tax was en- 
tirely justifiable. It was the deliberate policy of the house of 
commons to increase the power of the magistrates in this respect. 
This is demonstrated by its decision on 13 November 1669, when, 
in response to a question raised by the committee as to whether 
the collection should be entrusted to the constable alone or in 
conjunction with an officer appointed by the king, it was re- 
solved that the Justices should be empowered to send to parishes, 
townships, &c., for the submission of the names of three or 
more responsible inhabitants, who should act as collectors. The 
names were to be sent in to the Quarter Sessions, where the final 
selection would be made by the Justices.2 Had this resolution 
become law, it would have resulted in the magistrates gaining 
complete control over the administration of the tax, and would 
have restored local collection in a form which would probably have 
proved even more lax than that of the constables, which had 
already proved ineffective. Perusal of the Commons’ Journals 
leaves an impression that disaffected magistrates got fall oppor- 
tunity of airing their grievances in committee. Members for six 
counties, in three of which there had been discontent on the 
subject of smiths’ forges, were added ‘en bloc’ to a hearth tax 
committee in 1675. Individual magistrates whose attitude was 
hostile appear as committee men. Lord Fairfax, for instance, 
one of the leaders of the Yorkshire magistrates in 1675, served on 
a committee in 1679, and Sir Robert Holt, whose conduct was 
the subject of complaint by the Treasury Lords in 1672, was one 
of three members appointed to expedite a bill in 1670-1.5 

All the evidence goes to prove that, whatever view be taken of 
the justice of the tax or the conduct of officers, the king had to 
contend with great opposition, some of which was offered by or in 


1Cf. P.R.O. P.C. 2/60, p. 90. 2 Commons’ Journal, ix. 106 (1669). 

3 Ibid. 375 (1675). The three counties were Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Warwick- 
shire. See Cal. Treas. Bks. v. 19, 52, 137, 159-60, 417-18. Possibly there had been 
trouble in Staffordshire also. See below, n. 4. 

4 Commons’ Journal, ix. 621 (1679). That the dispute was still unsettled appears 
from a letter written in 1682 by the Treasury Lords to the justices of Staffordshire, 
Yorkshire, Warwickshire, and Lancashire. See Cal. Treas. Bks. vii. 582-3. 

5 Ibid. iii. 1228-9 ; Commons’ Journal, ix. 218. 
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behalf of people who did not need relief from taxation. Modern 
research has done much to rehabilitate Charles’s reputation in 
the matter of finance. It has been established that, whereas he 
was accused of misappropriation, he actually disbursed on the 
conduct of the war, not only the money voted to him for that 
purpose, but a million and a half besides,’ while the ‘ myth that 
[he] poured all the money he got into the lap of his mistresses ’ 
has been proved groundless.? But the essential point is not so 
much what was true as what was the current belief, and there can 
be no doubt that the private citizen did firmly believe that he was 
being mulcted to support a dissolute court, a view which Charles’s 
own carelessness and contempt for public opinion did nothing 
to dispel. It is probably true that in some cases the tax pressed 
heavily, and that hardship was enhanced by the bitter poverty 
of the times. It is also probably true that many grievances, 
which proceeded from inexperience on the part of the adminis- 
tration in imposing a new type of tax, might have been removed 
if Charles’s temper had been less despotic, his exchequer less 
straitened, or his parliament less obstinate. But, while hardship 
to the very poor and hatred of domiciliary visits may have been 
the superficial reasons for opposition, the root of the matter lay 
far deeper and possibly escaped the understanding of the con- 
temporary man in the street, a being seldom very analytical. 
Fundamentally, it was hated because it was new, and so repre- 
sented part of what was regarded as an unjust burden, thrust on 
the shoulders of the people by the extravagance of the Court and 
the maladministration of the government. It was, in fact, ‘a 
burthen that afterwards lay upon the minds much heavier than 
the fortunes of the people ’.® 


Lyp1a M. MARSHALL. 


APPENDIX 


PARAPHRASE OF THE HEARTH BILL, 1676-7, AND oF CovVENTRY’S 
OBJECTIONS ® 


Whereas officers have omitted to make yearly certificates of increases 
and decreases of hearths to the Clerk of the Peace, that they might thence 
be certified to the Justices in Session and thence to the Exchequer, and the 
subject not be charged except by record; and ‘ by making unreasonable 


1 Cal. Treas. Bks. ii. \xvii. 2 Ibid. p. xxvi. 

3 Cf. Pepys’ Diary (ed. Wheatley), v. 64; vi. 46, 64. 

* Cf. Davenant, Ways and Means (3rd edn.), p. 38. 

5 Hist. and Proceedings of the House of Lords (1742), i. 44. 

®° The order of the text of the bill is preserved ; that of Coventry’s paper is slightly 


changed, so as to bring objections into juxtaposition with the clause to which they 
relate. The division into groups is arbitrary. 
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construction of the Acts ’, have exacted money from his Majesty’s subjects, 
‘especially the poorer sort’, for smiths’ forges, smithies, blowing houses, 
portable combers’ pots ‘ which never were chargeable ’, requiring from many 
of them, who have numerous families and no way to maintain them but 
by their labour by working at the said forges or pots at 8d. or 10d. a day, 
sums of 8s., 10s., and 12s. yearly, though their houses are not worth above 
20s. per annum nor have more than two chimneys, and if it be not paid, 
seize their tools and detain them so long that they might have earned more 
money than would have discharged their unjust demands : It is enacted 

(1) That officers make certificate before [date left blauk] of all increases 
and decreases of hearths which have not been certified since Lady Day, 
26 Car. II [1674]. That Clerks of the Peace examine yearly and certify 
changes under penalty. That ministers keep duplicates of certificates. 

Objection —That the certificates to be made into the exchequer are 
useless, except in the few cases where no distress is to be had, because the 
duty arises to his Majesty from each fire-hearth in each house, and not from 
the certificate, so that if the certificate return too many hearths by mistake, 
it will not justify the officer in taking distress for such extra hearths, pro- 
vided the subject is willing to pay for those that he has. If, on the other 
hand, it show too few and the subject will only pay for those shown, dis- 
tress taken on the others will be justifiable against the certificate. That 
the charge of making yearly certificates and reviewing old returns will be 
much greater than the increase of duty can amount to because 


(a) of the hearth officer’s charge and trouble ; 

(b) the Clerk of the Peace will be entitled to claim his salary of 1d. in 
the pound yearly, which he cannot if he makes no return ; 

(c) the checking of the new and old returns will necessitate an increase 
of staff at the exchequer. The former acts do not oblige the king’s 
officers to collect by copies of the returns to the exchequer nor to 
make yearly returns but only gives them liberty to do so if they 
wish. 

(2) That officers obtain half-yearly testimonials from the justices, 
signifying their address and their personal appearance, and that they pro- 
duce them when collecting and levying distress. In case of refusal to pay, 
officers to levy distress in daytime, after six hours’ notice, by distress and 
sale of goods in the house where the duty arises, only. Surplus value to 
be restored. Charge of levying not to exceed one-fourth of value. Working 
tools to be exempt from distress. Distress not to exceed double the value 
of the amount due, unless it be of one article. Distress to be deposited 
with a neighbour, and twenty-four hours’ notice of sale to be given to party 
distrained. Distress to be restored, less reasonable charge, if duty be paid. 
Penalty for failure to observe above clauses, or for selling distress while 
differences are pending, forfeiture to aggrieved party of double the value. 
Officers who refuse to appear before a justice to answer a charge of unreason- 
able distress to forfeit [sum left blank] to the poor. Justices to have power 
to convict upon confession of party or proof of one witness and to levy value 
of forfeiture. Disregard of justices’ order to be punished by imprisonment. 


1 Cf. Commons’ Journal, ix. 102, 105 (1669) for an inquiry as to why farmers had 
not made annual returns. The committee found that they were ‘ not strictly enjoined 
thereunto by the Act’. 
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Objections.—I. Loss of revenue resulting from : 

(a) clause that distress be taken only from house in which duty arises, 
(i) in the case of empty houses; (ii) in the case of houses let to 
poor tenants, where the landlord is liable ; (iii) in the case of houses 
from which the tenant removes while owing duty. The only 
remedy (viz. to sue in the exchequer) useless, because cost would 
be out of proportion to the amount recoverable from an individual 
debtor ; 

(b) exception of working tools and utensils, which virtually exempts the 
artificer and tradesman from distress. 


II. Delay and increased difficulty in collecting, resulting from : 

(a) the extension of limit of notice from one hour to six ; 

(b) the omission from clause directing that distress be deposited with 
a neighbour of a clause binding him to receive it. ‘ Every dayes 
experience showes how unwilling any person is to receive his neigh- 
bour’s goods that are distreyned fér this duty ’ ; 1 

(c) the provision of penalty for selling while differences are pending, 
because no time limit for settlement is imposed on Justice. Also 
no appeal is allowed against his judgement, ‘ though never so unjust 
or though it be in his owne or his tens cause ’ ; 

(d) the provision of penalty for failure to appear before Justice, because 
(i) he may reside at a distance, and (ii) the order may interrupt the 
officer in the discharge of his duty ; 

(e) the provision concerning the value of distress, because the diffi- 
culty of selecting goods of the right value will render the officer 
liable to indictment. 

III. Undue increase in the Justices’ power. 

“ It will be in the power of every single justice or magistrate of any place 

to judge of the King’s right to his duty and to lessen his revenue what they 
please for,’ 


(a) by the clause concerning officers’ testimonials ‘ they may controll 
them and put out what [? whom] they please ’ ; 

(b) ‘they may determine . . . in what cases the duty shalbe paid and 
by whome and by whome not’ ; 

(c) by giving power to any one Justice upon oath of any one witness to 
commit collectors and to levy penalties. ‘This is meerely arbi- 
trary and against such convicon there is no appeal.’ 


Forges of sicklesmiths, lock- and gunsmiths, anchor smiths, nailors, or 
any smiths whatever to be exempt. Also places in kitchens for keeping 
dishes warm [&c., as in Hist. MSS. Comm. Report [X].? 

Oljection.—All great smiths such as anchor smiths, &c., get great 
estates by their trade and ought to be chargeable. In the case of small 


smiths, scissor-makers, &c., ‘the duty hath not been before demanded of 
them ’, 


1Cf. Cal. Treas. Bks. v. 203. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Report IX, Part 2, p. 108. This is a précis of the bill as it 
was carried up to the house of lords on 12 March 1677/8. It exhibits some variations, 
apparently based on Coventry’s paper, from the documents under review. 





Wood's Halfpence 


HE heated and prolonged controversy over William Wood’s 

patent to coin halfpence and farthings for Ireland, which 
between 1722 and 1725 seemed likely to wreck the ministry of Wal- 
pole and to throw into the melting-pot the whole question of the 
political status of Ireland, still awaits a satisfactory elucidation.! 
The present paper does not attempt to reconstruct the ‘ secret 
history ’ of the somewhat discreditable negotiations which pre- 
ceded the grant of the patent,? nor does it challenge the accepted 
accounts of Lecky,’® Froude,‘ or Leslie Stephen,® in so far at least 
as the mere narrative of the dispute is concerned. Its purpose 
is to examine afresh the real nature of the Irish opposition to 
Wood’s patent and to reassess the significance of the crisis in 
the history of Anglo-Irish relations. 

Several considerations justify the investigation. The first is 
that existing accounts do not seem to have made full use of the 
first-hand evidence which is available: they have drawn upon 
the Coxe and Southwell manuscript collections at the British 
Museum,® and, to a lesser extent, upon the Irish State Papers 
in the Public Record Office,? but have tended to neglect the 
manuscript letters of Archbishop King in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Secondly, it is a fact that the dispute over 
Wood’s patent has hitherto attracted attention mainly as the 
indispensable line of approach to the study of Swift’s Drapier’s 
Letters. This preoccupation with the political activities of 

1 Sir Henry Craik in his life of Swift (ii. 313, 2nd ed.) suggested that any attempt at 


a complete explanation ’ would be ‘ a hopeless task ’. 
2See Coxe, Walpole, i. 218 seqq. 


3 Leaders of Irish Public Opinion, pp. 41-8; Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, i. 
449-55. 


4 English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. 

5 Swift, in the English Men of Letters series. 

® Used by Coxe and Ballantyne (Carteret). 

7 The latest edition of Swift’s Drapier’s Letters, by H. J. Davis (1935), contains 
a useful narrative account of the dispute based upon this evidence, but the King 
correspondence has not been utilized. The Irish State Papers covering the dispute are 
State Papers 63, vols. 380-5. They have not yet been calendared or indexed. 

8 This consists of two series, one contained in King’s Letter Book, used to some 
extent by W. M. Mason in his History and Antiquities of the Collegiate and Cathedral 


Church of St. Patrick, and the other is the so-called Lyons’ Collection, which has not 
received proper attention, 
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Swift during the crisis has, from the historical point of view, 
been unfortunate. It has, for example, led historians to suppose 
that Swift’s faulty and exaggerated economic reasoning is con- 
clusive evidence of the essential unreality of Irish economic 
complaints against the coinage; it has tended to obscure the 
effective part in the rejection of the patent taken by such men 
as Archbishop King,! Lord Midleton,? and William Conolly ; * 
and it has secured general acceptance for the conclusion that the 
dispute is important as ‘ the first grand struggle for the indepen- 
dence of Ireland’. It will be suggested in the course of the 
present argument that the Irish did in fact develop a cogent if 
not entirely conclusive case against the halfpence on economic 
grounds; that the Irish Lords Justices and Irish privy council 
did hardly less than Swift himself to make the ultimate surrender 
of the patent inevitable ; and that it is erroneous to hold that 
the Irish leaders, apart from Swift, sought to win from England 
legislative independence. Thirdly, it may be urged that exist- 
ing accounts have over-stressed the constitutional significance of 
the struggle and have under-estimated its considerable political 
consequences in the history of the Irish question during the 
eighteenth century. 

During the course of the controversy every conceivable eco- 
nomic argument against the coinage was pressed into service by 
the Irish pamphleteers.5 Some of the contentions were patently 
absurd, others more reasonable. It is plain, however, that Wal- 
pole and his colleagues steadily refused to admit that the Irish 
had advanced a single valid plea against the currency of Wood’s 
coin. Most historians who have dealt with the topic seem to 
agree with Coxe that the ‘whole clamour rested on partial or 
ignorant representations ’.® 

It is true, of course, that at a time when zeal against Wood 
and all his works was a short cut to popular favour in Dublin, 


1 William King (1650-1729), archbishop of Dublin, 1703, member of the Irish privy 
council. 

? Alan Brodrick, Lord Midleton (1660-1728). Entered Irish parliament in 1629 
as member for the city of Cork. Chosen Speaker, September 1703. June 1707, 
attorney-general. October 1714, appointed lord chancellor of Ireland. April 1715, 
raised to peerage as Baron Brodrick of Midleton. August 1717, Viscount Midleton. 
Resigned office as lord chancellor, 25 May 1725. 

% William Conolly (?-1729). Elected Speaker of the Irish house of commons, 12 
November 1715. He held this office till his death. He was, at the time of the dispute, 
a member of the Irish privy council, Chief Commissioner of Irish Revenues, and one of 
the three Lords Justices (the others being Midleton and Shannon) appointed to govern 
Ireland in the interval between the departure of Grafton (May 1724) and the arrival 
of Carteret (22 October 1724). 

“ W. M. Mason, History of St. Patrick’s, p. 347. 

5 The most complete list of the prose pamphlets and broadsides on Wood’s coinage 
is given by Davis, Drapier’s Letters, pp. 352-73. ; 

® Coxe, Walpole, i. 217, ' 
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there were many besides Swift himself who did not disdain to 
rest their case against the patent upon the very crudest appeals 
to partisan spirit. Again, few of the pamphlets contained any 
respectable economic analysis. That, however, was only to be 
expected. The writers, even if we assume that they were capable 
of the feat, would have been defeating their own purposes 
by offering theoretical arguments for popular assimilation. So 
much may be admitted, but it should be recognized at the same 
time, that the Irish did have several sound reasons for rejecting 
the patent on economic grounds. 

The criticism which was passed on the patent, immediately 
the details of the grant were available in Ireland, was that the 
intrinsic value of the coinage was too low.! According to the 
terms of the grant, one avoirdupois pound weight of copper was 
not to be converted into more farthings and halfpence than would 
make 30d. by tale. On the Irish estimate the cost of the pound’s 
weight of copper was one shilling. These ‘facts’ were used to 
formulate the wildest and most improbable calculations as to the 
immediate profits of coining. On 23 September 1723 it was re- 
solved by the Irish house of commons ‘ that the loss to the nation 
by the uttering of this coin would amount to 150 per cent.’ The 
author of Ireland’s Consternation tried to prove that the country 
would stand to lose £200,000 by the patent, though Wood had 
been given permission to coin only £100,800 worth of copper! * 
A more ‘ scientific ’ estimate was that of one Maples in his Remarks 
on the Copper Coin Intended for the Use of Ireland, 1723, which 
gave the ‘loss to the public’ as between £57,674 8s. 0d. and 
£82,168 16s. Od., according to the weight of the various issues 
coined by Wood.‘ 

Estimates of this order could not claim much consideration from 
a man of Walpole’s financial ability. Even the most reasonable 
of them made no allowance for Wood’s costs of production. As 
Walpole pointed out copper prepared for coinage was always 
valued at eighteenpence and not at one shilling per pound at the 
London Mint.5 In addition Wood had to meet the charges for 
coining and a long list of miscellaneous costs—for management, 
transport, douceurs to Irish agents, and the fees of the comp- 
troller—as well as presumably to recoup himself for the £10,000 
which he is said to have paid for the patent to the duchess of 


1 The patent is dated 12 July 1722. Publ. Rec. Off., Patent Roll, 8 Geo. I, pt. v. 
no. 5. Details were not available in Ireland till the beginning of August 1722. 

2 Commons’ Journals, iii. 323. 

3 Publ. Rec. Off., St. Pap. 63, 381, fo. 801. Walpole’s comment on this sheet was 
“the most errant Grub-Street paper I ever read in my life ’. 

* Maples’ calculations were those used rather unscrupulously by Swift in his third 
Drapier’s Letter. 

5 P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 381, fo, 801, 
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Kendal, to whom the original grant had been made. One need 
have no hesitation, therefore, in condemning the Irish complaints 
as to the inordinate profits which Wood was supposed to be 
making. 

Two other considerations, associated with the Irish conten- 
tion that the intrinsic value of the coinage was too low, were, 
however, more reasonable. The Irish were apparently convinced 
that the difference between the nominal and intrinsic value of 
the coin would greatly aggravate two evils from which Ireland 
had suffered acutely: the practice of counterfeiting, and the 
tendency of gold and silver to leave the country. Ireland had 
suffered a great deal in the past from the activities of counter- 
feiters, and it is not surprising that opponents of the coinage 
should have attached considerable weight to this argument. 
The precise danger is indicated in a letter from Archbishop King 
to Hopkins, secretary to Grafton, dated 21 July 1722.1 


‘It is not easy,’ he says, ‘to counterfit old coin for tho’ they can give 
the same stamp, yet they can. hardly give the old look, hence it is that 
every new Coinage gives great opportunity to counterfiting, as we ex- 
perienced in the time of King William when all the Species were new, a 
Swarm of false coiners then arose and great numbers were hanged, whereas 
now the Practise is much abated ; we must therefore Expect new Brass 
Pieces, every town will have shops set up for that mystery.’ He also adds 
significantly, ‘I know not what may be the penalty by law for counter- 
feiting such Coin, but I doubt much whatever the penaltie whether Juries 
will be prevailed on to find the forger guilty, perhaps they will believe 
that the poor man had as good a right and as great a necessity on him to 
cheat the publick as the Patentee.’ 


King’s fears were more than justified once the conflict had got 
well under way, as can be seen from a letter of Carteret to New- 
castle of 14 November 1724. Emphasizing the popular aversion 
to the halfpence he pointed out that 


“the Copper Coyn now current in this Kingdom (the worst that ever was 
seen) is by them (i.e. the Irish) admitted to be much less in value than 
what has been coined by Wood. To this last indisputable fact, which 
I have insisted upon to several persons, they reply that the Kingdom is 
already overstocked with Copper Money, and therefore would be ruined 
should they receive any additional summe: and it is notorious that a 
great quantity of this bad copper money which before lay dead, and was 
a load to the Owners has now attained a currency—for no other reason 


but that those who received it might be furnished with an argument 
against Wood’s Patent.’ ? 


By that time what might be called a forgers’ paradise hac already 
come into existence. 


1 Proceedings’ of Royal Irish Academy, iv. 66. I have fixed the date by consulting 
King’s Letter Book, N. 3, 7, ? Brit. Mus. Add, MS, 9243, fo. 46, 
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Fears were also entertained that the halfpence would drive 
gold and silver out of the country, just at the time when other 
forces had reduced the stock of such coinage to a minimum. 
Treland had been recently drained of foreign currency (such as 
ducatoons, plate pieces, and dollars) as a result of the premium 
offered for it by the English East India Company, which was 
prohibited by law from exporting English coin.1 The stock of 
English silver coins circulating in Ireland had been reduced by 
the existing disparity in the exchange rates between gold and 
silver in England and Ireland.? The normal balance of payments 
on trading account between the two countries necessitated the 
transfer of gold from Ireland, and as foreign gold coins were not 
current in England, Irish reserves of English gold coin had been 
depleted. It was only natural, in these circumstances, for Irish 
pamphleteers to predict that by raising Irish internal prices, the 
new coin would lead to an adverse trade balance, an unfavour- 
able foreign exchange rate, and a further loss of the precious 
metals.* Ireland was peculiarly anxious on this score, and panic 
fear would probably of itself have soon produced the danger in 
which every Irish pamphleteer believed. Convertibility of the 
halfpence into legal tender coin would have imposed some check 
on the depreciation of the coin, but Wood’s patent, unlike former 
grants, contained no guarantee in this respect. Irish fears of a 
recrudescence of counterfeiting and of a drain of gold can hardly 
therefore be pronounced either frivolous or fantastic. 

An entirely different Irish objection to the coinage, that the 
safeguards contained in the patent against the enforced currency 
of the halfpence were illusory, seems, at first sight, more difficult 
to sustain. According to the patent the coins were ‘ to pass and 
to be received as current money, by such as shall or will, volun- 
tarily and willingly and not otherwise, receive the same within 
the same kingdom of Ireland and not elsewhere’. This clause 
alone might appear to establish the justice of Walpole’s defence 
that the English ministry had never contemplated forcing the 
currency on an unwilling people. The home government re- 
mained consistently irresponsive to Wood’s suggestions that the 
halfpence should be made even limited legal tender, and the above 
provision did, in fact, make possible the boycott of the coin and 


1 King to Southwell, 9 June 1724. King’s Letter Book, T.C.D. fo. 110. 

® Ibid. ‘ Tis farther to be observed that 21 shill® (i.e. in silver) whichis the value 
of a guiney in England makes in Ireland 22 shill® and ninepence, whereas a Guiney 
Passes for 23 shill* with us, therefore he who sends Silver into England gains three- 
pence mor by it y" if he sent Guineys, this advantage tho’ it may seem little yet in a 
manner has intirely drained us of our English money which was given us in Lieu of 
foreign Silver.’ 

%E.g. A Defence of the Conduct of the People of Ireland in their Unanimous Refusal 
of Mr. Wood’s Copper Money, Dublin, 1724, pp. 29, 31. 
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the successful resistance to the patent.1 Nevertheless, as the 
Irish were quick to note, the clause did not debar the government 
from making indirect but none the less strenuous efforts to in- 
troduce the halfpence. The Irish leaders had never disputed the 
legality of the patent. As King wrote to the Irish Secretary, 
Southwell, on 23 March 172%/,, 


‘it was not on the illegality of the Patent, nor chiefly on the abuse of it 
by the Patentee (which was not so much as mentioned by the Lords) 
that Parliament insisted, but on the unavoidable mischief and destruction 
it would bring on the Kingdom, and on its being obtained by most false 
and notorious misinformation of his Majestie ’.? 


It was hard work, also, preventing the popular resistance to the 
patent from flagging, and but for Swift’s whirlwind campaign in 
the Drapier’s Letters, Walpole’s persistence might have triumphed.’ 
Quite early in the dispute the prime minister had informed Grafton 
that, in his opinion, the patent was ‘ very well to be supported ’ 
and from that position he never deviated. The method adopted 
to force the currency was to bring pressure to bear on the Irish 
Commissioners of the Revenue to accept the coin. The money 
collected in this way would be used to pay the Irish army, and 
through that channel it was hoped it would pass into circulation 


among the smaller traders and retailers.’ The Irish parliament 
was not unaware of this chink in its protective armour and 
accordingly petitioned the king on 17 December 1723 that he 


“be graciously pleased to give Directions to the several officers entrusted 
in the receipt of Your Majesty’s Revenue that they do not, on any pretence 
whatever, receive or utter such 3d. or }d., as the most effectual means to 
prevent their Currency and satisfy the minds of your people ’.® 


This petition was politely ignored. The determination of 
the English ministry to keep this device as a weapon in reserve 
for the enforcement of the patent was demonstrated later, when 
it was suspected that the Irish Commissioners of the Revenue 
had anticipated permission and had given their subordinate 


1 The article on Swift in Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy (iii. 504-6) 
argues rather unconvincingly that the intention of the government was in fact to give 
the coin legal tender status. The facts, however, are all against the supposition. 

2 King’s Letter Book (henceforward cited as K.L.B.), fo. 90. 

* King to Gorge, 12 December 1724: ‘You commend the Spirit that this poor 
Kingdom has shewed and owne that it has hitherto prevented the Currence of them 
(the coin) but you shou’d consider, that spirit was due and has been kept up by the 
pamphlets published on this occasion, particularly that condemned in the procla- 
mation ’ (the fourth Drapier’s Letter), ibid. fo. 195. 

4 Walpole to Grafton, 24 September 1723. P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 381, fo. 808. 

5 Coghill to Southwell, 18 August 1724: ‘ if the officers of the revenue receive them, 
they must go from them to the soldiers and the soldiers must passe them’. Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 21,122, fo. 15. 

6 Journals of the Irish House of Commons, iii. 368. 
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officials instructions not to receive the coin. In fact, no such 
orders had been given, but Walpole’s instructions were explicit : 
that if the suspicion proved to be correct the Irish Lords Justices 
were immediately to countermand the Commissioners’ regulations.? 
It is clear that, notwithstanding anything contained in the pro- 
tecting clause in the patent, Walpole was convinced that a way 
might be opened for the halfpence by means of this manoeuvre. 

Yet another criticism urged against Wood’s patent by the 
Irish was that it provided no adequate system of regulation for 
the control of the currency. It has already been shown that the 
more moderate opponents of the halfpence throughout contented 
themselves with an attack on the terms of the patent itself, but 
there were not lacking those who complained that Wood had 
profited by his comparative freedom from effective supervision 
to abuse his contract. 

There can be little doubt that the control of the coinage was 
lax. Wood’s patent compared unfavourably with former grants 
in so far as it did not oblige him or his agents to convert the coin 
on demand into legal tender currency.? This in itself might have 
been sufficient temptation to the patentee to debase the half- 
pence. The Comptroller appointed to inspect and assay the coins 
was paid by Wood and would, for that reason alone, have been 
more manageable and compliant than an independent official.* 
Further scope for irregularities was afforded by the permission 
granted to Wood to manufacture the coins, not at the Tower of 
London under Treasury supervision, but at Bristol. It is known 
that Sir Isaac Newton, as Master of the Mint, strongly disap- 
proved of this clause of the patent.‘ 

This lack of a strict regulation made the restrictions on the 
amount to be coined by Wood very largely inoperative and 
freed him from any close observance of the terms of his grant. 
That Wood did actually avail himself of the opportunities pre- 
sented to him may be easily proved. One of the facts brought 
to light at the time of the official inquiry into the coinage was 
that no less than four different sorts of halfpence and farthings 
had been coined by Wood and dispatched to Ireland.’ The four 
varieties differed considerably in size, weight, and fineness, and 
according to Swift three of them were debased.* It also appears 
that Wood’s copper, the currency of which was limited by the 


1 Orders in Council dated 6 August 1724. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 9243, fo. 34. 

2A Defence of the Conduct of the People of Ireland in their Unanimous Refusal of 
Mr. Wood’s Copper Money, Dublin, 1724, pp. 21, 24. 

3 W. M. Mason, History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, p. 326, n. v. 

* Newton to the Lords of the Treasury, 29 January 172?/,, 8th Report of the Hist. 
MSS. Commission, Appendix, Pt. I, p. 79. 

5 King to Southwell, 9 June 1724, K.L.B. fo. 110. 

® Prose Works, ed. Temple Scott, vi. 68. 
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patent to Ireland, obtained circulation in London and Bristol. 
There are no conclusive proofs of Wood’s actual dishonesty, but 
these facts are sufficient to give point to the Irish contention that 
a stricter system of supervision should have been established. 
Where the possibility of fraud being perpetrated was thus never 
in doubt, it was not surprising that suspicion attached to the 
halfpence from the beginning. 

Lastly, there was the plea that the amount to be coined under 
the patent was excessive. It is extremely difficult, in fact, to 
be certain of the exact monetary requirements of Ireland in 1722. 
According to King the Irish had a sufficient stock of copper 
coinage already, the true need being for fresh supplies of small 
silver currency for retail purposes. 


‘As to our wanting halfpence for Change,’ he wrote to Gorge on 17 
October 1724, ‘it is most false. We have more halfpence than we need. 
Already it is true, we want change, but it is of Sixpences, Shillings, half 
Crowns and Crowns, our Silver and our Guineys being almost all gone, 
and the General Current Coin of the Kingdom is now Moydors which are 
Thirty Shillings a piece.’ ? 


The same is implied by Monck—Mason, who pointed out that the 
patent itself did not directly assert the shortage of copper money 


in Ireland. It merely stated that ‘His Majesty had received 
information that there was a great want of small money for mak- 
ing small payments ’.* Nevertheless, there is little reason to 
doubt that some new copper coins were urgently needed. Swift 
himself did not dispute this, and the coinages of 1737, 1741, 1750, 
1760, 1766, and 1769 establish the point beyond argument.* 
The Irish were on stronger ground when they maintained that 
an issue of £100,800 5 would have been obviously excessive at a 
time when the total currency of Ireland was reckoned to be about 
£400,000.6 Even the reduction of the amount to be coined to 
£40,000 failed to quiet Irish fears on this head.? According to 
the newly appointed Primate, Hugh Boulter, the addition of 


1 Dr. Hawkshaw to King, 23 September 1724. T.C.D. Lyons’ Correspondence. 

2 K.L.B., Letters at end of volume cc. 

3 W. M. Mason, History of St. Patrick’s, p. 331 n. * Boulter’s Letters, ii passim. 

5 This figure is sometimes incorrectly cited as £108,000, e.g. Lecky, History of Ireland 
in the Eighteenth Century, i. 452. 

6 Boulter’s Letters,i. 10. The author of the Defence of the Conduct of the People of 
Ireland, however, estimates (p. 40) that Ireland had at least £30,000 of copper in a 
total circulation of £500,000. On these figures an additional £40,000 would have 
left the proportion of copper as 12°96 per cent. instead of 12°5 per cent. as above. 

7 King to Southwell, 6 February 1724/;. ‘. . . This instead of satisfying them 
(the people of Ireland) has continued as much to put them out of humour as the Patent 
it Self, for they look on it as Treating them as fools and Children who cou’d not see 
that admitting 40 Thousand p‘s. of Brass was to make way to what Quantity Woods 
pleased for who cou’d Stint or controul him if he had Sent in 200° Thousand pounds.’ 
K.L.B. fo. 212. 
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this amount to the copper already in circulation in Ireland would 
have meant that one-eighth of the whole currency would have 
been copper.! This would give £15,000 as the amount of copper 
in circulation in 1722, when Wood’s patent was granted, or 3°75 
per cent. of the total cash. The proposal in its amended form was, 
therefore, to raise the proportion of copper from 3°75 per cent. to 
12°5 per cent. Even Boulter agreed that this would have been 
excessive, and suggested that a more reasonable figure would 
have been £10,000.2. As this amount occurs repeatedly in the 
Irish petitions for fresh coinages after 1725, it may be taken as 
probably a fair estimate. If this is so, then the original licence 
to issue £100,800 of copper, even though it was to be spread over 
a number of years, could with justice be condemned as completely 
out of relation to Irish monetary requirements. Despite the 
frequent issues of the next fifty years no more than 340 tons of 
copper in all were coined over the whole period.* 

In the face of these objections, which appeal to the unbiassed 
observer as far from fancied, the question remains whether the 
attitude of the English government was dictated by an unreason- 
ing determination to enforce the patent despite all opposition, 
or whether its action was governed by other considerations. At 
the time, the conduct of the English ministers appeared to be 
inspired by the customary casual disregard of Irish suscepti- 
bilities and totally deficient in fair-minded statemanship. To 
some extent, this view may be sustained. Walpole in particular 
petulantly condemned the Irish economic objections to the coin- 
age as wrong-headed and frivolous. Unable or unwilling to 
understand the resistance to the patent, he accused the Irish 
leaders of treason, the Irish people of defiant disloyalty to the 
Crown, and the Irish executive officers of complicity in the popular 
tumults. On the strength of an official inquiry, at which no 
Irish witnesses were heard, he tried every available means of 
enforcing the currency of the halfpence, and it was only when 
the stability of his own ministry and the connexion between the 
two countries appeared to him to be endangered, that he sub- 
mitted. 

On the other hand, it is essential, in judging Walpole’s hand- 
ling of the dispute, not to ignore or underrate the difficulties 
with which he had to contend. He had to sustain a project which 
was not his own and to shoulder the responsibility for its unsavoury 
associations. There is nothing to indicate that he did not be- 
lieve the currency scheme would benefit Ireland. In fact, the 
persistent efforts which he made to ensure its success were due 


1 Boulter to Newcastle, 19 January 172*/;. Letters, i. 10. 
2 Ibid. 
* W. M. Mason, History of St. Patrick’s, n. c, section II, p. xevi. 
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only partly to his concern for the royal prerogative: partly 
they were due also to his conviction that a sound economic 
proposal was being wrecked by interested politicians and fana- 
tical demagogues.! It is not too much to say that, if he had been 
more ably supported in Ireland by the Lord Lieutenant in the 
early stages of the dispute, if he had been less solicitous for the 
preservation of the royal prerogative, and if he had shown a 
greater willingness to compromise, there is no reason to suppose 
that he would have been unable to effect an amicable settlement 
with the Irish. Walpole has often been accused of being ‘ more 
tenacious of office than of principle ’, and some have even doubted 
his political courage. His eventual surrender to the Irish is 
sometimes quoted as an example of his weakness in this respect. 
More properly, however, attention should be directed to his long 
and stubborn struggle to fight what he considered popular fanati- 
cism at the risk of his own fortunes.2 Walpole’s conduct may 
not have been impeccable, but it was certainly not weak. 

The defence of Walpole’s Irish policy between 1722 and 1725 
depends largely upon several considerations which have not 
hitherto been adequately considered. Walpole was prevented 
from dealing effectively with the crisis at the outset by the in- 
competence and procrastination of Grafton as Lord Lieutenant. 
His efforts to promote an impartial inquiry into the coinage were - 
frustrated by the Irish refusal to send over to England the 
necessary evidence. His decision to deal firmly with the in- 
stigators of the boycott of the coin was turned by the recalci- 
trancy of the Irish Lords Justices and the Irish privy council. 
These difficulties were not of his own making, and yet they were 
decisive in ensuring the final breakdown of his policy. 

Whether or not Walpole had any real grounds for the suspicion 
that Grafton had actually betrayed the ministry is uncertain.* 
He was, however, justified in regarding the Lord Lieutenant as 
primarily to blame for the actual development of a crisis in Anglo- 


1 Walpole to Grafton, 24 September 1723. P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 381, fo. 808: ‘ All 
attempts of this kind have always secret springs and supports as this, I believe, has 
from both sides of the water’. Walpole is here alluding to the supposed intrigues 
of Carteret with the Brodricks for the rejection of the patent. 

2 Walpole to Grafton, 3 October 1723. P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 381, fo. 818. Re- 
ferring to the Resolutions of the Irish Parliament against the coinage, Walpole says : 
‘I know very well what these things mean in an English Parliament, but I suppose 
you talk another language in Ireland. But let this pass. I have weathered great 
storms before now, and I hope I shall not be lost at last in an Irish hurricane.’ 

3 Walpole to Grafton, 24 September 1723. P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 381, fo. 808. Letter 
marked ‘ private’. ‘ Forgive me my-Lord’, wrote Walpole, ‘if I tell you I do not 
wonder at all, tht nobody appears in defence of the King’s patent, when you think it 
advisable to write and expresse yourself in the manner you do in your publick letter. 
If you think it proper to disclaim it and the principal of his Maj’s servants cannot be 
diverted from taking notice of it in a parlY way, I shall wonder at nothing that shall 
happen upon this occasion.’ 
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Irish relations. No one could pretend that Grafton had acted 
with the requisite firmness or promptitude. Procrastination 
was, apparently, his besetting sin, and, in the situation, pro- ~ 
crastination was sufficient to allow the smouldering Irish dis- 
content to assume unmanageable proportions. His naive 
acceptance of the case against the patent as canvassed in the 
popular prints, his omission to inform Walpole of Irish objections 
to the coinage until the Irish parliament had come to their 
Resolutions on the subject, and his total inability to suggest 
any method of dealing with the agitation,’ justifiably incurred 
Walpole’s severest censure. 

From the first he acted in a completely unbusiness-like fashion, 
and undoubtedly ranged Irish sentiment against himself and the 
English ministry by his refusal to treat Irish protests as they 
deserved. He ignored the early letters criticizing the project 
from Archbishop King and from the Irish Commissioners of the 
Revenue.* He did nothing to allay the exaggerated fears of the 
Trish or to acquaint Walpole with the way in which the antagonism 
to the patent was developing. He placed no obstacles in the way 
of the more violent members of the Irish house of commons,‘ and 
seemed oblivious of the fact that his own as well as Walpole’s credit 
was at stake. The only piece of positive advice which he tendered 
to the English ministry was that a soft answer should be returned 
to the Addresses of the Irish parliament against the halfpence.® 
It may be inaccurate to suggest that he was intimidated, but he 
can be criticized for having only inadequately appreciated the 
real strength of his own position. He may have felt some per- 
sonal embarrassment at having to correspond with Carteret, with 
whom his relations were strained,* but whenever differences of 
opinion between the two were at all serious, he was repeatedly 
assured by Walpole and Townshend that he could depend upon 
their support as against the secretary of state.? The contrast 


1P.R.0., St. Pap. 63, 381, fo. 808. 

2 Grafton to Walpole, 20 October 1723. Ibid. fo. 824. 

* The letter from King was dated 10 July 1722. K.L.B. N. 3, 7; that from the 
Revenue Commissioners to Hopkins, Grafton’s Secretary, was of the 7 August 1722. 
P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 380. Grafton’s suggestion that the letters bad only been sent 
several months after the patent had been passed is therefore untrue. P.R.O., St. Pap. 
63, 381, fo. 800. 

‘Grafton to Walpole, 24 September 1723. Ibid. fo. 809. 

5 Ibid., 20 October 1723. ‘ All that I would presume to advise is that such an 
answer might be obtained as will not irritate a country where there is such a visible 
coolness of affections, nay so much ill blood stirring, as may sometime prove very 
hurtful to His M’s service and interest here.’ P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 381, fo. 824. 

® Grafton to Townshend, 20 November 1723. He refers to Carteret as ‘ a minister 
to correspond with by the duty of my office in whom I can have no confidence and from 
whom (to say no more) I am to expect no support, nor to desire it from him either in 
this country or in another place’. P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 382, fo. 845. 

? Townshend to Grafton, 17 March 172%/,. P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 383, fo. 891. 
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between Grafton’s mismanagement of the early stages of the 
Irish rupture and Carteret’s own masterly handling of the issues 
after his appointment as Lord Lieutenant is well marked, and 
affords a striking commentary on the respective abilities of the 
two men. Walpole was clearly dissatisfied with Grafton’s bung- 
ling, and showed his disapproval by the manner in which he 
recalled him to England.* 

The complaint is still made in some quarters that Walpole never 
gave the Irish case a fair hearing. It should be remembered, 
however, that he did his utmost to promote an impartial inquiry 
into Wood’s alleged abuses of his patent, and that the blame for 
the failure of the Irish to appear in London as witnesses against 
Wood in fact rests partly with Grafton and partly with the Irish 
themselves. 

In his reply to the Addresses of the Irish houses of parliament,? 
the king had promised that he would give the necessary orders 
for inquiring into and punishing any abuses which might have 
been committed by the patentee, and that ‘he would do every- 
thing in his Power for the satisfaction of his People’.* Orders 
for an official inquiry had accordingly been given in March 1724, 
and on the 10th of that month Carteret, as secretary of state, had 
commanded Grafton ‘to give directions for sending over such 
Papers and witnesses as shall be thought proper to support the 
objections made against the Patent, and against the Patentee, 
in the execution of the Powers given him by the said Patent ’.4 

Grafton’s efforts to carry out these instructions, however, 
failed to break down the steady refusal of the Irish privy council 
to co-operate. In his reply to Carteret of 20 March, Grafton 
gave his reasons for his inability to send over the witnesses. 
He had, he said, been advised by the Irish attorney-general 
that he had no executive power of his own to send over per- 
sons thought subject to a criminal prosecution in Great Britain. 
Lacking compulsory powers, Grafton was not the sort of man 
who was capable of achieving his ends by persuasive methods. 
The witnesses against the patent who had appeared before the 
Irish parliament had mainly been ‘ traders and men of business 
of a middle rank’, and Grafton soon decided that the task of 
inducing them to undertake an expensive journey for an un- 
specified period was an impossible one. The Lord Lieutenant 
clearly found his commission both inconvenient and uncongenial.® 


1 Grafton to Newcastle, 14 April 1724. Ibid. fo. 915. 
2 The commons presented their Address on the 27 September 1723 (Commons’ 
Journals, iii. 325) and the Lords on the following day (Lords’ Journals, ii. 750). 


3 P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 382, fos. 836-7. The King’s Letter was dated from Géhre, 
2 November {N.8.) 1723. 
4 Ibid. 383, fo. 889. 5 Ibid. fo. 894. 
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Further efforts to secure evidence encountered fresh obstacles. 
By 24 March, when he next wrote to Carteret, Grafton had be- 
come convinced that it would be hopeless to try to secure the 
witnesses, as these had now revealed themselves as Wood’s own 
correspondents. Nor could the documentary evidence be supplied, 
for the Resolutions against the patent had not been framed on 
any special reports to which recourse might be had for information, 
but upon the evidence taken before a committee of the whole 
House. All the original papers used on that occasion were still 
in the possession of the house of commons and the Lord Lieuten- 
ant had no authority to requisition them.! 

It was thus that the committee of the English privy council 
which met at the Cockpit on 9 April 1724 to consider the repre- 
sentations of the Irish parliament against the coinage was unable 
to proceed with the inquiry for lack of material. Wood was 
heard in his own defence, and it was apparently at his request 
that orders were given for an assay of the coins to be made by 
the officers of the Mint.2, As Newcastle, the new secretary of 
state, wrote to Grafton on 14 April,’ the neglect to provide 
evidence had put the king in a difficulty: his majesty had there- 
fore been obliged to proceed ‘ according to the known rules and 
maxims of Law and Justice’. It was hoped that, as a result of 
the assay, his majesty would ‘ be enabled to judge of the Patentee’s 
behaviour and to redress whatever may have been done amiss in 
this affair’. Clearly revealed in the same letter is Newcastle’s 
own conviction that the Lord Lieutenant might very well have 
been more resourceful in dealing with the Irish. The objection 
that the witnesses were Wood’s own correspondents he considered 
irrevelant, since ‘the same zeal that induced them to appear 
before the two Houses might reasonably engage them to do this 
further service to their country, as they apprehend it, without 
which one cannot see but what they have already done must 
prove ineffectual’. He threw out the obvious suggestion that 
Grafton should try guaranteeing the witnesses their expenses. 

Even this letter failed to produce any effect on Grafton, who 
had now been informed that he was to be superseded by Carteret.‘ 
He merely explained that Newcastle was wrong in thinking that 
the witnesses had testified out of patriotic fervour, since they 
had only been compelled to do so by parliament. He also pointed 
out, more reasonably, that the witnesses were afraid that ‘ any 
defect or failure of their evidence in England would expose them 
to the resentment of the people and of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment here, whom they all look upon to be the Prosecutors ’.5 


1 P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 382, fo. 902. 2 Daily Courant, 10 April 1724. 
* P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 383, fo. 914. * Daily Courant, 6 April 1724. 
® Grafton to Newcastle, 23 April 1724; P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 383, fo. 920. 
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In view of these fruitless attempts to secure papers and 
witnesses, there is small wonder that the English ministry, con- 
vinced of the legality of the patent, and fully persuaded of 
Ireland’s need of a fresh copper coinage, should have come to 
the conclusion, even before Newton’s report on the assay, that 
the Irish objection to Wood’s currency was unfounded and 
factious. Every effort had been made by Walpole to ascertain 
the real grounds of dissatisfaction with the patent, but Grafton’s 
incompetence and Irish recalcitrancy had combined to prevent 
the Irish case being stated in London. The impression that the 
Irish were being merely obstructive was only heightened by Sir 
Isaac Newton’s report on the assay, which was dated 27 April 1724. 
This was entirely favourable to Wood,' and must have confirmed 
Walpole’s view of the inability of the Irish to prove their case. 
It is hard to see what more Walpole could have done. 

The question nevertheless remains: why did the Irish refuse 
to send over the requisite papers and witnesses? The most 
satisfactory explanation is to be found in a letter of Archbishop 
King to Edward Southwell of 23 March 1728/,. The demand 
for information had arrived at a very inconvenient moment, since 
the Irish parliament had been prorogued in December 1723. As 
King pointed out, 


“If this letter [Carteret’s to Grafton of 10 March 1724] had come while 
the Parlement was sitting and had been communicated to the Houses, 
they wou’d have appointed certain persons to have acted for them and 
raised a fund to support them . . . but for any without Such Authority 
to make himself a party for the Legislature and People of Ireland wou’d 
be a bold undertaking and perhaps dangerous, for if such undertaker or 
undertakers shou’d fail in producing all evidences that may be had or any 
of the Papers necessary to make the case evident, they must expect to be 
severely handled by the next Parlement for their officiousness, and bare 
the blame for the miscarriage of the cause . . .’ 


It was this difficulty which prevented the Irish privy council 
from intervening. 

King also regarded the request for written evidence as un- 
practical. The original papers could not, as has been seen, be 
removed from the possession of the officials of the house of com- 
mons, and copies of them would not be legally satisfactory. As 


1 Although King, Swift, and the other Irish leaders never cast doubt on the integrity 
or veracity: of Newton, they steadily refused to acknowledge the findings of the report 
on the ground (a) that Wood and his comptroller had themselves carefully selected 
the coins submitted for assay ; (6) that the report dealt only with the coins struck off 
between March 1723 and March 1724, none of which had been imported into Ireland, 
the coins complained of being of the 1722 issue ; (c) that the pieces assayed all bore the 
same impression, whereas no less than four different sorts had been circulated in Ire- 
land; (d) that all the evidence given was one sided and that no Irish witnesses were 
heard. For Irish criticism of the report see particularly A Defence of the Conduct of the 
People of Ireland in their Unanimous Refusal of Mr. Wood’s Copper Money, Dublin, 1724. 
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for the witnesses, the Lord Lieutenant had not even the means 
of discovering who the persons actually were who had testified 
before the Irish parliament. 

Finally, it was generally felt in Ireland that the production 
of the evidence was not necessary to substantiate the Irish con- 
tentions. Objection had been taken not so much to Wood’s abuse 
of his grant as to the patent itself, ‘which had been obtained 
by most false and notorious misinformation of his Majestie’. A 
licence to coin £100,000 worth of copper for Ireland carried with 
it its own condemnation.! 

The most that can be said on the whole question of the Irish 
failure to produce papers and witnesses is that the practical 
difficulties outlined by King prevented the Irish from com- 
plying with Carteret’s instructions, and that, as Grafton never 
defended himself as strongly as he might have done, Walpole was 
left with the conviction that the Irish were unwilling to submit 
their grievances to an English tribunal. 

The main difficulty with which Walpole had to cope after the 
publication of Newton’s report, however, was the resistance of 
the Irish executive officers. Throughout the critical period of 
the dispute, the Irish Lords Justices and privy council, from whom 
Walpole expected, if not active support, at least helpful advice, 
showed a fixed determination to resist all attempts to introduce 
the halfpence. It was this particular form of opposition which, 
in a very real sense, was the decisive element in the struggle. 

The English ministry had been disconcerted but not greatly 
perturbed by the Resolutions and Addresses of the Irish parlia- 
ment. It had no reason, at any rate before the publication of 
the fourth Drapier’s Letter, to fear the consequences of the in- 
cipient pamphlet warfare in Ireland. Even the popular ‘as- 
sociations ’ to boycott the coins might not have been necessarily 
fatal to the success of Wood’s enterprise. The failure to convert 
or to constrain the chief Irish executive officers, on the other 
hand, completely undermined the efforts made to uphold the 
patent. The desertion of the Lords Justices and privy council 
meant that the English government in Ireland was paralysed. 
Walpole’s only resource was the dispatch of Carteret to bring the 
Irish executive to a sense of its responsibilities. By that time, 
however, Swift had united the Irish people behind the privy 
council, and nothing but surrender on the part of the English 
ministry offered the least probability of a settlement. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that, if the Lord Justices and privy coun- 
cillors had been compliant, not even the ‘ fierce indignation’ of 
the Drapier would have sufficed to wreck Wood’s patent. 


1 K.L.B. fos. 88-92. Quoted in part by W. M. Mason, History of St. Patrick’s, 
p. Ixxxvii, and by H. J. Davis, Drapier’s Letters, pp. 229-31. 
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The first manifestation of independence was the refusal of 
the Irish privy council to facilitate the official inquiry by sending 
over papers and witnesses. The reason for this step has already 
been indicated. This was followed up on 20 May by an address 
of the Lords Justices and privy council against the coinage. All 
the arguments used in the Resolutions and Addresses of the 
Trish parliament were reiterated, and a petition was made against 
the introduction of the copper through the instrumentality of the 
Commissioners of the Revenue.t It is perhaps significant that 
the manifesto was signed on the very day that the new Lords 
Justices were sworn.? Midleton, Shannon, and Conolly, it may 
be conjectured, wished to leave no doubt about their attitude 
to the halfpence from the very outset. The address was, in 
fact, a challenge which heralded the new source of difficulty for 
the home government. It was probably meant not so much as 
an encouragement to popular opposition as a warning to the 
English ministers. 

More serious was the attitude assumed by the Lords Justices 
towards the Orders in Council issued on 6 August 1724,° con- 
sequent upon the report of the committee of the English privy 
council dated 24 July. The Lords Justices were to be requested 
by one of the principal secretaries of state ‘immediately to order 
His Majesty’s Commissioners of the Revenue, and all his other 
officers in Ireland, that in case they or any of them have given any 
orders, directions, significations, or intimations whatsoever to hinder 
or obstruct the receiving or altering the Copper Money, they do 
revoke the same’. It was also directed that the amount of Wood’s 
copper already coined (£17,000) and a further £23,000 worth 4 be 
‘suffered and permitted, pursuant to the terms of the Patent, 
without any Lett, suit, trouble, molestation, or denial of any of 
His Majesty’s officers and Ministers whatsoever to pass and be 
received as current money, by such as shall be willing to receive 
the same’. These orders confirmed the fears, which had been 
entertained for some time past in Ireland, that Walpole intended 
to make use of the Commissioners of the Revenue to effect his 
purpose. As a matter of fact, as Conolly wrote to Newcastle on 
15 August, no orders to refuse the coin had been given.’ There 
could, however, be no mistaking the English ministry’s intention 
to introduce the coin in this indirect manner. 

Preliminary accounts of the findings of the English privy 
council had reached Ireland on 30 July,® and it had been con- 


1 P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 383, fo. 938. Full text given in Davis, Drapier’s Letters, p. 211. 

2 P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 383, fo. 940. * Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 9243, fo. 34. 

* The amount of Wood’s coin had been reduced from £100,800 to £40,000 by the 
Committee. 5 P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 384, fo. 128. 

® Coghill to Southwell, 1 August 1724. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 21, 122, fo. 13. 
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jectured by Coghill, at least, that orders for the acceptance of 
the coins would probably follow. It was not, however, till 
14 August that the official report and the Orders in Council 
became available across St. George’s Channel.1 A meeting of 
the Irish privy council was called, but it broke up without coming 
to any resolutions on Newcastle’s instructions, and without 
offering any advice. This action amounted to a plain refusal 
to come into line with the ministry. The stand was supported 
by the Irish Commissioners of the Revenue, who had been given 
more explicit instructions to receive the coin by the English 
Treasury officials.* 

Patriotic feelings were probably not alone in influencing 
the Irish officers to adopt this spirited attitude: the Lords 
Justices and the Commissioners were now obviously afraid, on 
their own account, to commit themselves to any line of action 
which might have the effect of burdening Ireland with the hated 
coinage. Of the Lords Justices, Midleton was speaker of the 
Irish house of lords and Conolly occupied the corresponding 
position in the commons. Both were placed in a very embarras- 
sing position. Neither could expect to avoid serious trouble when 
the Irish parliament reassembled, if they lent themselves to the 
very ministerial manoeuvre against which both the commons and 
the privy council had so recently petitioned. Shannon, the other 
Lord Justice, was hardly less vulnerable as commander of the 
Irish forces, since it was generally anticipated that the army 
would also be used as a means of putting the coins into circula- 
tion. He would have to bear the main share of the unpopularity 
which would undoubtedly be the lot of the soldiers when they 
came to spend their wages among the Irish tradespeople. For 
the Commissioners of the Revenue, compliance would involve 
a breach of their obligation only to receive legal tender.‘ 
They, therefore, declined to accept the instructions from 
the Treasury as sufficient warrant for the dereliction of duty 
involved.5 

It was this behaviour of the Lords Justices and the Com- 
missioners, and not the resolve to enforce the coinage at all costs, 
which prompted Walpole to despatch Carteret to Ireland before 
the time when he would normally have been expected to take up 


1 Coghill to Southwell, 18 August 1724. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 21, 122, fo. 15. 

2 Conolly to Newcastle, 20 August 1724. P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 384, fo. 130. 

* Coghill to Southwell, 7 September 1724. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 21, 122, fo. 15. 

‘King to Southwell, 10 September 1724. K.L.B., fo. 163. King points out in 
this letter that the Irish lawyers considered that it would be ‘ unsafe for the Com- 
missioners to obey those instructions without a positive and express command from 
his Majestie’. Such a proceeding would have involved a resort to the dispensing 
power, which was constitutionally suspect. 

® Coghill to Southwell, 7 September 1724. Brit. Mus, Add, MS, 21, 122, fo. 17, 
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his official duties as Lord Lieutenant,! Walpole felt that it 
would be equally dangerous either to allow the Lords Justices to 
continue in office after this defiance or to remove them specifi- 
cally for their conduct at a time when popular opinion in Ireland 
had become so enflamed. The only ‘ expedient ’ which remained 
was for their period of office to be terminated by sending over 
the viceroy. 

Carteret did not, however, arrive in Dublin till 22 October,? 
and in the interval, the Lords Justices were enabled to make 
a final demonstration of their independence. On 3 October, 
Newcastle felt compelled to write at length to the insubordinate 
deputies partly in justification of the past conduct of the ministry 
in dealing with Irish discontent, but mainly with a view to re- 
calling the Lords Justices to a proper sense of their duty. He 
suggested that they should in future ‘ use their best endeavours 
to pacify a mistaken people’ and, as a contribution to this end, 
recommended that they should give greater publicity to the two 
vital facts which seemed hitherto to have escaped the Irish : 
namely that ‘His Majesty never intended by any compulsory 
orders to enforce the currency of this copper money’ and that 
‘its quantity in the patent had been reduced by 2’. Enclosed 
with the letter was a copy of a proposal of Wood’s, dated 29 
September 1724, in which the patentee announced his willingness 
‘to forbear coining, importing into, or uttering in Ireland any 
of this coinage, untill such time as his Majesty’s Officers and 
Ministers of Ireland shall have considered and propos’d any 
further regulations and restrictions, that may effectually prevent 
my exceeding the quantity now agreed to’. Newcastle concluded 
his letter with the advice that the Justices should not lay them- 
selves open to the charge of having countenanced seditious and 
audacious libels.* 

This protest evoked from the Lords Justices a strenuous 
defence of their past conduct. They were at pains to make clear 
that the riots and disturbances which they were accused of 
fomenting had in any case been grossly exaggerated in England. 
They admitted that there had been local unrest and disturbances 
at Cork and Dublin, but at neither place had any serious rioting 


1 Walpole to Newcastle, 1 September 1724. P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 384. ‘The pop- 
ular frenzy and aversion to the taking this money I am afraid is now carried to such a 
degree, that it will scarce be prudent to attempt forcing their inclinations, especially 
when they are Supported and countenanced in their obstinacy by their Governours and 
those that are in authority under His Majesty, for how is it possible that the King’s 
pleasure should be known, much lesse that it should be obey’d, by the People, when 
the L** Justices refuse to signifie His Majesty’s pleasure to the people and the Councell 
breaks up without coming to any resolutions, when the King’s orders are under their 
consideration. This makes it impracticable to hope to change the minds of the people.’ 

2 Ibid. Ballantyne and other authorities give 23 October. Carteret, p. 116. This 
seems incorrect. 3P.R.0., St. Pap. 63, 384 (folio numbered). 
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occurred. Late in August a mob had prevented a cargo of the 
coinage being landed at Cork, but the rioters had been induced to 
desist from their original idea of burning the ship. At Dublin, 
on 7 September, Wood’s effigy with a halter round its neck had 
been paraded round the city by a crowd of about a hundred 
people, and a few days later a second and larger mob had repeated 
the demonstration. On both occasions, however, the Lord 
Mayor had had no difficulty in dispersing the mob or in secur- 
ing the effigy. The leaders of the latter disturbance had been 
committed to Newgate. These demonstrations, the Justices ex- 
plained, could be put down not to the activity of local agitators 
but to the universal dread of the enforcement of the coinage. 
Part of the trouble had been that the report of the English privy 
council of 24 July had been dispersed in print among the people 
before it had come to the hands of the Irish executive, and had 
caused a violent spirit of popular opposition. Rumours had also 
been circulating that Wood was on the point of shipping over 
great quantities of coin without waiting for the government to 
consider his own proposals, and that, within the restriction 
recently imposed, he intended to enforce the currency of his coin. 
In conclusion, the Lords Justices gave it as their opinion that 
their studied moderation in action, so far from aiding the mal- 
contents, had been the decisive factor in the restoration of 
public order. They were convinced that, if they had ‘ used any 
extraordinary act of power to quell the ferment of the people or 
the licences of the press at that time, greater trouble would have 
been provoked. Whereas for the past few weeks both Dublin 
and the rest of the country had been in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity.’ 

Having defended their past conduct in these terms, the 
Lords Justices apparently decided to make at least some demon- 
stration to Newcastle of their goodwill. On 12 October, two 
days after the receipt of Newcastle’s letter, they convened a 
meeting of the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, and magistrates of Dublin, 
and recommended them to suppress all riots and tumults and to 
prosecute the authors and printers of seditious libels. Beyond 
this, however, the Justices were unwilling to go. On 15 October 
they submitted their difficulties to the Irish privy council. The 
result was completely disappointing. The suggestion that the 
Commissioners of the Revenue had issued orders forbidding the 
receipt of the halfpence was repudiated, Newcastle’s advice 
about the desirability of giving greater prominence to the find- 
ings of the English privy council was contemptuously rejected, 
and once again it was declared that no advice could be tendered.” 


1 Lords Justices to Newcastle, 17 October 1724. P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 384. 
2 Ibid. 
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It was quite evident, by this time, that the Lords Justices were 
relying on passive resistance to combat Walpole’s attempts to 
coerce Ireland, and that even when Carteret did arrive at Dublin 
he would find in the privy council a determined centre of opposi- 
tion to the patent. There are good grounds for believing that 
Carteret’s later decision to recommend the surrender of the patent 
may be ascribed, in part at least, to the difficulty of dealing with 
this official resistance. 

It has not, hitherto, been noticed by historians that during 
the course of the quarrel over Wood’s halfpence the English 
ministry and the Irish leaders were really arguing at cross pur- 
poses with each other. This source of mutual misunderstanding 
may be ascribed to a change of attitude, on both sides, with regard 
to the relative importance of the ‘ economic ’ and ‘ constitutional ’ 
issues involved in the dispute. Originally the English ministry 
had consented to promote the patent for economic reasons, in so 
far as it was designed to supply an obvious lack of copper money 
in Ireland. The Irish leaders, on the other hand, had opposed 
the scheme, in the first case; very largely because the Irish execu- 
tive had not been consulted. That is to say, resistance had been 
offered, initially, to what was regarded as a ‘ constitutional ’ 
innovation. Later, as the rift became wider, both sides reversed 
their positions. The Irish discovered that the currency scheme 
not,only raised a constitutional difficulty but also threatened to 
ruin the country economically. It is probably safe to say that, 
when the contest was at its height, Irish public opinion was far 
more concerned about the injury which native pamphleteers 
prophesied would be done to Irish trade and commerce than about 
the larger political question which preoccupied Swift. A cor- 
responding change of front occurred on the English side. From 
the point of view of Walpole, Townshend, and Newcastle, Irish 
resistance to the coinage raised issues of the highest constitu- 
tional significance. Failure to promote the patent meant for 
them far more than a check to their own political credit. It 
would, on their view, have thrown doubt on the king’s prerogative 
rights and have brought in question the status of Ireland as a 
‘depending kingdom’. Hence their reluctance to withdraw the 
patent until circumstances compelled them. 

This two-sided change of attitude rendered reconciliation 
doubly difficult. It meant that both English and Irish mis- 
construed the true position adopted by their opponents, and it 
meant also that each side not unnaturally accused the other of 
deception. To mutual misunderstanding there was thus added 
mistrust. The Irish leaders were fully persuaded that the ques- 
tion of the prerogative and of Irish ‘independency’ had been 
raised by the English ministry to confuse the issues and to delay 
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concessions, while Walpole and Townshend, in their turn, both 
considered that Irish economic objections to the patent, groundless 
as they considered them, were being used as a cloak for more 
sinister designs in the way of legislative independence. 

This change of front, however, was not the result of duplicity 
on either side, but lay implicit in the circumstances and in the 
way in which the contest evolved. It is perhaps worth while 
trying to explain how it occurred. 

Take the Irish resistance first. There are several reasons 
why Archbishop King and other Irish leaders should have opposed 
Wood’s scheme in 1722, mainly on the score of non-consultation. 
The memory of their defeat over the question of the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Irish house of lords was still fresh in their 
minds. The Declaratory Act of 1719 and the omission to con- 
sult the Irish executive officers in the matter of the patent were 
undoubtedly construed as marking the fixed determination of 
the English to disregard Irish constitutional liberties. Ireland 
was peculiarly sensitive on this point at the time, and it is easily 
intelligible, therefore, why attention was initially concentrated 
on this aspect of the dispute. Again, granted that the country 
did need a further stock of small change, a carefully drafted 
patent to supply a new copper currency would have seemed 
unobjectionable from the economic standpoint. Until the 
amount of the coinage and the conditions of its issue were known, 
the immediate necessity seemed to be that the Irish executive 
should be duly consulted. The economic danger of an excessive 
or unregulated grant was definitely foreseen, but emphasis tended 
to fall at this time on the ‘ constitutional’ aspect of the project. 
This is clear from King’s letter to Grafton of 10 July 1722. 


“I hear’, King said, ‘there is a design to coin brass money for Ireland, 
this is in my opinion a matter of vast consequence both to his Majestie 
and his subjects for if it be not managed with the utmost caution, it will 
drain the Kingdom of the little gold and silver yt is left in it & compleat 
the general misery w°" is already intolerable . . . I hope therefore your 
Grace will consider well of this before you let it pass and I am humbly of 
opinion, y* if it be resolved such a design shou’d be prosecuted, the people 
here shou’d be consulted before this be imposed on y™ & yt the mint 


shou’d be set up by his Majesty here and only he have the benefit of the 
coinage.’ 1 


It is noticeable that King in this early letter did not assert that 
the country had no need of a new copper issue: that was a dis- 
covery which he made later when the emphasis shifted to the 
economic defects of the patent. 

This change was probably due to tactical considerations. 


1K.L.B. N. 3, 7. 
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It soon became apparent that the most effective as well as the 
simplest plan to resist the coinage would be not to contest its 
legal validity or to raise the question of ‘independency’ but 
simply to boycott the halfpence on economic grounds. This 
was the burden of the first three Drapier’s Letters : but the idea 
had occurred to King as early as September 1722.1 Then, too, 
no one could overlook the superior popular appeal of the economic 
argument. This is well illustrated by the difficulties which Swift, 
in the person of the Drapier, pretended to find in threading his 
way through the complicated legal and constitutional problems 
involved in the question of the prerogative.? Lastly, after the 
effective reply made by Walpole in the Privy council report of 
24 July 1724 to the charge of non-consultation,® this grievance 
was allowed to drop into the background. 

As far as the English ministry was concerned, its ultimate 
insistence upon the constitutional aspect of the dispute followed 
logically from its refusal to admit the force of the Irish claim that 
the patent would have harmful economic consequences. Walpole 
and Townshend were confirmed in this line of thought by the 
stubborn Irish antagonism, which seemed to them to have assumed 
proportions completely unwarranted by any simple desire to 
prevent the circulation of the halfpence. In these circumstances, 
it was only natural that the English ministers should have come 
to view Irish resistance as an attack both upon the royal pre- 
rogative and upon the principle of the political subordination of 
Treland.4 

It was indeed the concern felt for the royal prerogative which 
was one of the main obstacles in the way of a settlement, in so 
far as it made Walpole reluctant to grant the one concession which 
would have calmed Ireland: the withdrawal of the patent. 


‘This is so tender a point ’, as Townshend wrote to Grafton on 14/25 
October 1723, ‘and must always be so well guarded, that t’is the highest 


1K.L.B. N. 3,7. King to Annesley, 3 September 1722: ‘We have only one remedy, 
and that is not to receive these in payments; the Patent oblidges none but such as 
are willing of themselves, if therefore Landlords, or but a few of them refuse to take 
their rents in brass, I am of opinion it will break the neck of the Project ’. 

2H. J. Davis, Drapier’s Letters, pp. 11-14. 

5 P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 384, fo. 113. Text quoted by Davis, pp. 213-25. 

4 A letter from Wood to Molyneux, his brother-in-law, and one of his agents in 
Ireland, is interesting in this connexion. It is dated 10 August 1723: ‘ Dear Bro,— 
In order to remove the difficulties attending my Irish coinage I waited upon the Lord 
Lieut. and made a representation to him of the whole affair, as also I did to Mr. Walpole, 
and I hope entirely to the satisfaction of them both, and tho’ any one at sight may be 
satisfied of the goodness of the copper, yet to put it out of all dispute I desired the 
Lords of the Treasury to order the Comptroller of the Mint to make his Report, which 
accordingly was done and entirely in my favour as to every part of the coinage. This 
wholely justifieth me, so that if any complaint or remonstrance in Parl. (which I have 
heard of) should be made, it can be in effect no other than against his Majesty and 
Ministry for making the grant.’ P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 381, fo. 788. 
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folly in any one to attack it, unless there is the most manifest evidence 
of some misapplication, whereas you will find in this case, that all the steps 
were taken with the utmost caution to avoid any just imputation.’ + 


Throughout the struggle everything was done to prevent the 
prerogative from suffering any injury. Grafton, for example, 
had particularly exerted himself to stop any parliamentary 
Resolution ‘which may be indecent with regard to the Prero- 
gative’. It was thought necessary by Walpole to incorporate 
in the privy council report of 24 July 1724, along with the defence 
of the methods used to procure the patent, a special vindication 
of the king’s prerogative rights of coining. It is quite certain also 
that the hesitation of Newcastle to adopt Carteret’s recommenda- 
tion for the withdrawal of the patent,? and the long delay in 
effecting the final surrender, were due entirely to the difficulties 
connected with the preservation of the royal prerogative.* 

It is also interesting to note that long before the publication 
of the fourth Drapier’s Letter, the English government had come 
to the conclusion that the Irish parliament, seizing on the resent- 
ment caused by Wood’s patent, was engaged in an attack on the 
Act of 6 George I. This is clear from the official correspondence 
of both Townshend and Newcastle. On 23 January 1723/, 
Townshend wrote to Grafton : 


“It has appeared very evidently that the spirit in Ireland, which has been 
at the bottom of all the noise for some time past, has been an earnest desire 
of Independency, and of setting up themselves for the direction of matters 
in all respects as a parliament of England.’ He continued: ‘It is not to 
be doubted but the meaning of the Irish Parliament is to grasp at more 
authority and lessen their subjection to England’, and finally drew the 
Viceroy’s attention to ‘these dangerous attempts, which are destructive 
of the Dependency that Ireland ought to be under’. 4 


The same note was sounded by Newcastle in a letter to Conolly 
of September 1724: 


“You may believe’, he said, ‘that this affair is not considered now as 
what effects the personal interest of the King or his Ministers much less 
any Regard had in it to Mr. Wood ; but it is plainly a National Concern ; 
it is a renewal of attempts ill-founded in themselves, very ill timed (for 
I am sure it shows no skill to chuse to attack a Government and a Nation 
in full Prosperity and vigour) attempts that every Man in England of 
howsoever different principles on other things will unite to oppose and 
which should they succeed must end in the Ruin of Ireland.’ ® 


1P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 381, fo. 819. 

? Newcastle to Carteret, 29 December 1724. P.R.O., St. Pap. 63, 384. 

5 Carteret had given his opinion that the patent would have to be surrendered on 
16 December 1724 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 9243, fo. 55), yet the exemplification of the 
surrender was dated 14 August 1725 (W. Mason, St. Patrick’s, p. 346, n.s.). 

*P.R.0., St. Pap. 63, 383, fo. 881. 5 Tbid., 384, fo. 183. 
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There is little room for doubt that the home government regarded 
the sentiments expressed by Swift in the fourth Drapier’s Letter 
as the logical conclusion of the controversy and, moreover, was 
firmly convinced that the other Irish leaders were of one mind 
with the dean. 

It is in this respect that the focussing of attention upon the 
propagandist activities of Swift during the crisis has led histor- 
ians astray. The evidence suggests, however, that the English 
ministers profoundly misunderstood the real nature of the Irish 
revolt, and that the advanced political ideas canvassed by Swift 
were totally unrepresentative of Irish feeling at the time. 

The mass of the uneducated Irish were undoubtedly little 
moved by the constitutional debate. What united them behind 
the Drapier was the fear of the depreciation of Wood’s coin if 
ever it obtained circulation. The merchants and public cor- 
porations, with their ‘ associations ’ to refuse the coin, also thought 
almost exclusively in terms of the probable economic consequences 
of the patent. The landed and propertied class, according to 
Boulter, had the sense to see that their interests would in no 
sense coincide with the prosecution of a campaign for legislative 
independence.t The country, as a whole, was sincerely loyal to 
the Hanoverian dynasty, and although there were some Irish 
Jacobites 2 their activities gave no ground for serious concern. In 
their Addresses and Resolutions against the patent, the Irish 
houses of parliament consistently urged their complete and un- 
wavering attachment to the Crown. As has already been em- 
phasized, no effort was made by the Irish parliament to cast 
doubt upon the legality of the patent or upon the prerogative 
rights involved. The considerations which actuated the poli- 
ticians were primarily the sense of injury due to the Irish executive 
not having been consulted and a feeling that the patent ought to 
have been promoted in Ireland, the coins struck in Ireland, and 
the profit devoted to the public service. 

As for the views of the Irish leaders, there is plenty of evidence 
to show that they were not all interested in the question of ‘ In- 
dependency ’ as a practical policy. Most of them disapproved 
of the notion strongly. It is true, of course, that Archbishop 
King acted in very close collaboration with Swift in the boycotting 
of the coin,* and that he was regarded by Midleton, the lord 
chancellor, as being jointly responsible with Swift for the pro- 
motion of ‘independency’. King’s own letters, however, are 
far more guarded and cautious in tone than one might have ex- 
pected if the archbishop had identified himself completely with 


1 Boulter to Newcastle, 19 January 1724-5. Letters, i. 9. 2 Ibid. p. 8. 
3 See Davis, Drapier’s Letters, Introduction, pp. xliii—xlviii. 
“Coxe, Walpole, iii. 402. 
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the position adopted by the Drapier. The terms in which, for 
example, he refers to Swift’s more inflammatory pamphlets are 
not consistent with that supposition.1 The reason why King 
refused to sign the Proclamation issued by Carteret against the 
author of the Letter to the Whole People of Ireland was not that he 
agreed with the political opinions vented in the pamphlet but 
simply because he wished to sustain the spirit of opposition to 
the coinage, which he considered would be damped by immediate 
compliance on the part of the privy councillors with the Lord 
Lieutenant’s action.2, King was an enemy of Wood’s patent and 
an ardent champion of the appellate jurisdiction of the Irish 
house of lords, but it would be erroneous to contend that he was 
in favour of Irish legislative independence. 

Lord Midleton was uncompromising in his antagonism to 
Wood’s project, but he had no sympathy with the extremist 
views of Swift. The lord chancellor was, in fact, greatly con- 
cerned at the prospect of English public opinion being misinformed 
on the real objectives of the Irish as a result of the publica- 
tion of Swift’s fourth letter. Writing to Thomas Brodrick on 
17 November 1724, he termed the Advice to the Whole People 
‘that hot-headed libel’ and went on to conjecture that 


‘it will probably raise such resentment as may turn to the prejudice of 
the kingdome, if care be not taken to have it understood, that the kingdome 
is in no sort of the mind of the author or his patron . . .* The king- 
dome’, he continued, ‘hath received and probably may receive more 
damage by the politics and wrangling of those two men, than it would have 
been in the power of its worst enemys to have brought upon it, without 
the assistance of indiscreet and seditious pamphleteers ; but sure their 
follyes and crimes are not to be placed to the nation’s account.’ 4 


Nor was it individuals alone who reacted unfavourably to 
the Drapier’s fourth Letter, as may be seen from Carteret’s report 
upon the meeting of the Irish privy council, which he summoned 
on 27 October 1724 with the object of proceeding against its 
author, and of discovering ‘the real temper and disposition’ of 
the councillors. On that occasion Carteret defended the legality 
of the patent, and attacked the pamphlet as treasonable. He 
then made two practical proposals. The first of these—that the 
author, printer, and publisher should be prosecuted by due course 
of law—was carried ‘after some debate’. The second—that 






1 King to Southwell, 26 November 1724. K.L.B. fo. 191. He refers to the fourth 
Drapier’s Letter as ‘ ludicrous and satyrically writ ’ and to Swift’s Seasonable Advice 
as ‘foolish enuff, and impertinent ’. 

* King to Gorge, 12 December 1724. Jbid. fo. 195. King says definitely in this 
letter that he and those who also refused to sign the Proclamation (the bishop of 
Elphin, Dr. Coghill, and Lord Allen) ‘did by no means approve of several things in 
it’ (ie. the fourth Letter). 


’ Swift’s patron was, of course, King. 4 Coxe, Walpole, iii. 402. 
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a Proclamation should be issued offering £300 reward for the 
discovery of the author—was resisted only by the archbishop of 
Dublin, the bishop of Elphin, and two others. These were 
afraid that the Proclamation would be generally interpreted, 
‘as an oblique way of forcing the Halfpence ’, and that it would 
be likely, for that reason, to increase the danger of public disorder. 
Carteret also failed in his endeavour to induce the council to 
condemn the whole of the fourth Letter as treasonable, with the 
result that the Proclamation was issued only against ‘ several 
Seditious and Scandalous Paragraphs highly reflecting upon His 
Majesty and His Ministers, tending to Alienate the Affections of 
His good Subjects of England and Ireland from each other, and 
to promote Sedition among the People’. It is significant, as 
King pointed out, that the Proclamation made no mention 
of the halfpence whatsoever. A ‘considerable number of the 
Council’ were, indeed, of the opinion that, as an alternative to 
the specification of the offending paragraphs by the Attorney- 
General, ‘something might be inserted in the Proclamation to 
satisfy the people that the Author was not prosecuted for what 
he writ against the halfpence ’.* The council was, therefore, ex- 
plicit in its condemnation of Wood’s coinage. It was, however, 


no less emphatic, as Carteret reported, in its repudiation of the 
2a of independence. 


‘I think it my duty to acquaint Your Grace’, he wrote to Newcastle, 
‘that all who spoke upon this occasion, which was the greatest part of those 
that were present, expressed the utmost duty for His Majesty, and an 
abhorrence and detestation of the notion of Independency, upon which 
Mr. Conolly particularly exerted himself.’ * 


The conclusion is inescapable that the privy council as a body 
supported Swift’s attack on Wood’s currency proposals, but dis- 
sociated itself entirely from his championship of Irish legislative 
independence. 

One final piece of evidence, this time of the way in which 
popular opinion reacted to the idea of Irish legislative autonomy, 
may be derived from Carteret’s account of the proceedings taken 
against Swift’s pamphlet Seasonable Advice. This had been 
addressed to the grand jury before whom Harding, the printer 
of the fourth Drapier’s Letter, was to appear. On 21 November 
1724, despite all the efforts of the attorney-general and solicitor- 
general, the grand jury, by a majority of one, decided not to 
make the presentation. For this they were discharged by the 
Chief Justice, Whitshead. A fresh grand jury was returned on 

1 Carteret to Newcastle, 28 October 1724. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 9243, fos. 39-41. 

2 King to Gorge, 12 December 1724. K.L.B., fo. 196. 


3 Carteret to Newcastle, 28 October 1724. Brit. Mus. Add. MS, 9243, fo. 41. 
4 Carteret to Newcastle, 28 October 1724. Ibid. 
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the 23rd, and again the attempt to obtain a presentation had to 
be abandoned. According to Carteret, ‘My Lord Chief Justice, in 
his Charge to them, enlarged so much upon the absurdity of the 
notion of Independency, that some impertinent people, who stood 
by, were heard to say by way of criticizing upon this conduct, He 
need not have gone out of his way to discourse wpon that subject’. It 
is clear from this that the general view in Ireland was that the 
constitutional problem of Ireland’s ‘ dependent’ status was not 
merely secondary but also irrevelant to the main issue in dispute : 
the attempt to force acceptance of Wood’s coinage. It is true 
enough that Swift’s third paragraph in his Seasonable Advice had 
been a defence of what he had said in the fourth Drapier’s Letter 
regarding ‘independency’. The paragraph which, however, 
must have appealed most strongly to the jurors was the fourth, 
in which Swift had asked them to consider ‘ what influence their 
finding the Bill may have upon the Kingdom...’ ‘The 
people in general’, he had reminded them, ‘ will conclude it is 
done in Favour of Wood’s Coin, they will think we of this Town 
have chang’d our minds, and intend to take those Halfpence, 
and therefore that it will be in vain for them to stand out.’ It 
had been thus that King had reasoned when he refused to sign 
the Proclamation in the privy council, and there can be small 
doubt that the grand jury refused to find the bill against Harding 
for this particular reason, and not because they had been con- 
verted to Swift’s plea for ‘independency ’. 

If the contentions advanced in this paper are correct, accepted 
views of the Anglo-Irish dispute over Wood’s halfpence stand in 
some need of revision. So far English historians have without 
much question accepted Coxe’s view that Townshend and Walpole 
were justified in their condemnation of Irish opposition to the 
coinage as merely factious. The evidence which has been pre- 
sented in this paper may be said to make such an assumption 
extremely doubtful. Irish fears of the economic consequences 
of Wood’s currency scheme were founded on something more than 
either fanaticism or separatism, and they were, allowing for the 
exaggeration of some pamphleteers, on the whole reasonable. 
On the other hand, it is equally true that Irish historians have 
not done justice to the attempts made by the English ministry 
to discover a satisfactory solution for Anglo-Irish differences. 
It may be conceded that Walpole profoundly misjudged the 
actual scope and purpose of the Irish resistance to the patent, 
but it cannot be maintained that his policy, given his mistaken 
hypothesis, was blatantly prejudiced or obviously unstatesman- 
like. A good deal of the responsibility for the failure to promote 


1 Carteret to Newcastle, 24 November 1724. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 9243, fo. 51. 
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Wood’s scheme which is usually borne by Walpole would more 
properly be placed upon Grafton. Two other points seem worthy 
of emphasis: first, that it is a mistake to concentrate attention 
exclusively on the part played by Swift in the rejection of the 
halfpence, and second, that it is a mistake also to view the dis- 
pute ‘ as the first grand struggle for the independence of Ireland ’. 

It may also be urged in conclusion, that the ukimate signifi- 
cance of the crisis in the history of Anglo-Irish relations has not 
always been fully appreciated. Lecky saw in the surrender 
of the patent the first triumph won by Irish public opinion.! It 
was more than that. The main importance of the rejection of 
the halfpence was that, in the course of the struggle, the Irish 
were welded together in a spontaneous unity which they had never 
achieved before. It was a unity of feeling which cut clean across 
both political and social differences, and which was noted equally 
by the Irish leaders and by the representatives of the English 
interest. As Boulter wrote to Newcastle soon after his arrival in 
Treland, ‘the people of every religion, country, and party here, 
are alike set against Wood’s halfpence, and their agreement 
in this has had a very unhappy influence on the state of this 
nation, by bringing on intimacies between Papists and Jacobites, 
and the Whigs, who before had no correspondence with them.’ 2 
Archbishop King in June 1724 had drawn the attention of the 
Irish secretary to the same phenomenon. ‘I conceive’, he had 
written, ‘ that if no further assistance or encouragement be given 
Woods he will make little of the Patent, for I never saw the 
Kingdom so universally averse to anything as they are to these 
halfpence from the herb Women to the Nobles.’* Swift, perhaps, 
said the final word when he summed up what had happened in 
his fourth Drapier’s Letter. ‘Money’, he concluded, ‘the great 
Divider of the world, hath by a strange Revolution, been the great 
Uniter of a most Divided people.’ 4 

The dispute also taught both sides a lesson. It made England 
conscious of the Irish problem for the rest of the century, and led 
immediately to the administration of Ireland by the ‘ Under- 
takers’. It taught Ireland the virtues of ‘ agitation ’ long before 
the advent of O’Connell, and made it inevitable that the new 
tactics should be employed on many future occasions as the surest 


means of extorting concessions. 
A. GoopwIn. 


1 Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, p. 48. 

2 Boulter to Newcastle, 19 January 1724-5. Letters, i. 8. 
3 King to Southwell, 9 June 1724. K.L.B., fo. 110. 
4H. J. Davis, Drapier’s Letters, p. 77. 





Notes and Documents 


The Defensorium of Adam Easton 


Apam Easton, the learned Benedictine monk of Norwich, and 
Oxford theologian, who became a cardinal and was one of those 
accused of conspiring against Pope Urban VI, is said to have 
written, among numerous other works, a Defensorium ecclesiae, 
or Defensorium ecclesiasticae potestatis.1 This has hitherto been 
unidentified, but it seems extremely probable that we have part 
of the work in the MS. Vat. Lat. 4116,? in the Vatican Library. 
This is a manuscript of 366 folios,* written by an Italian scribe in 
1431-2; it contains the prologue (fos. 1-3”) and the chapter 
headings (fos. 3’-15) and text (fos. 15 to end) of the first book of 
the Defensorium ecclesiasticae potestatis of a certain magister 
Adam. According to the prologue the complete work consisted 
of six books, and must have been of enormous bulk. 

The prologue ® begins with a dedication to Pope Urban VI, 
‘mundi monarche divino ’, and to the college of cardinals. The 
author does not explicitly give his own name, but says that it is 
contained ‘in litteris capitalibus parcium huius libri prologo 
incoante’’; and to this is added a marginal note in the hand of 
the text: Magister Adam. The prologue contains a fairly de- 
tailed account of how the author came to write this work. He 
begins by referring to the conflicting views of the political theorists 
of the time; how some men, ‘magna litterarum sciencia et 
sanctitatis habundancia fecundati,’*® extol the power of kings, 
saying that they have the right to take away the temporal goods of 
an habitually delinquent Church, that the Church has no coercive 


1 Tanner, Bibliotheca, p. 226; Bale, Index Brit. Scriptorum, pp. 4-5. 

2 Not yet catalogued, but mentioned in Montfaucon, Bibliotheca bibliothecarum, I, 
115. I have to thank Dom André Wilmart, O.S.B., for kindly examining the manu- 
script for me, and Mgr. Tixeront for having rotographs made from it. After I had 
begun my inquiries, Mgr. Pelzer also kindly pointed out Mgr. M. Grabmann’s article 
on the manuscript referred to below. 

3215 X 163 mm., 2 columns of 31-32 lines; second folio ‘ prospicientes necnon’ ; 
fos. 364"-6 blank. 

* According to a colophon on fo. 364, it was written by ‘ frater Nardellus de Neapoli ’, 
begun in 1431 and finished 25 January 1432. 

5 The paragraph which follows is based on the first part of the prologue; this is 
printed by Grabmann, in Festschrift Albert Brackmann (Weimar, 1931), p. 576; and I 
have checked it with my rotographs. 

® Note the extremely courteous description of his adversaries, Marsilio and Ockham. 
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power over its subjects, without the authority of the secular 
legislator, that the clergy should be reduced to complete, apostolic 
poverty. Others, on the other hand, claim that the pope is 
monarch of the whole world, that kings and emperors cannot 
govern without previous confirmation by the pope or their own 
bishops. The kings are affected by these controversies, ‘ plurima 
contra iura ecclesiastica sepius in suis dominiis statuerunt ’,) and 
in other ways act tyrannically towards the Church. In order to 
remove these ambiguities from the hearts of kings, the author, 
while lately studying the Books of Kings, has been planning 
‘tractatum specialem iuxta fundamenta scripture sacre de regum 
successibus ? ordinata et tradicionem diversorum doctorum de 
materiis antedictis’. He has been engaged in these studies * for 
over twenty years per intervalla temporum ; but fearing that St. 
Jerome’s translation might not be altogether reliable, and that 
he might be reproached with ignorance of the ‘ Ebrayca veritas ’, 
‘ sicut in aliis de cessacione legalium ‘ alias per Iudeos licet iniuste 
fuerat michi factum’, he turned to the study of Hebrew in 
predictis libris, comparing the text of St. Jerome with the Hebrew 
text, ‘cum quatuor doctoribus seu expositoribus hebreorum fere 
duobus annis per Iudeum interpretem quottidie michi lectis ’, 
and making a new Latin translation ‘de verbo in verbum’. At 
this point, rumours came to the ears of the pope ‘de novellis 
opinionibus materie prius tacte per cuiusdam doctoris notabilis 
determinacionem ’, attacking the spiritual and temporal rights 
of the Church; and the author, being present in the court of 
Rome, ‘et ad decisionem materie evocatus’, undertook the 
present work, especially as the defence of orthodoxy is part of his 
duty as a master in theology, ‘inter doctores in theologia et 
professores catholice veritatis pusillus ’. 

Now this account agrees in several respects with what we know 
of Easton. First, there is the study of Hebrew ; Easton is said 
to have translated the whole of the Old Testament, except for 
the psalter, out of Hebrew into Latin,® there are a number of 
Hebrew works attributed to him,* and a Hebrew dictionary at 

1 An English writer like Easton might here have in mind the Statutes of Provisors 
and Praemunire. 

® Sic MS. ; Grabmann reads successionibus. 

3 This may refer to the Books of Kings, or more generally to the political theories 
previously outlined. 

4 Does this mean that the author, like Grosseteste, wrote a book of that title ? 
If so, it might perhaps be identified with Easton’s Expositio Levitici. 

5 Robert Wakfeld, in his Syntagma de Hebreorum codicum incorruptione (c. 1526 ?), 
fo. H, ii, verso, says that he once possessed Easton’s translation of the Old Testament, 
and quotes the following from Easton’s preface: ‘Quamvis Nicolaus de Lyra et 
Paulus Burgensis episcopus ac alii nonnulli asserant per Iudeos biblion in multis locis 
corruptum, visa translatione Hieronymi, hoc tamen ego nunquam potui reperire ’. 


6 Alphabétum Iudeorum Hebraice, Postillam Hebraicam, Psalterium Hebraicum, 
Hebraica Saraceni, Hebraica Iarchi Salamonis ; Tanner and Bale, loc. cit. 
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St. John’s College, Cambridge, is conjectured to have belonged 
to him. Secondly, Easton spent many years at the court of 
Rome, from about 1368 onwards.? Thirdly, the ‘ Doctor nota- 
bilis ’ whose opinions caused such a stir was probably Wyclif,® 
and we know that Easton wrote from the court of Rome to the 
abbot of Westminster, probably in November 1376, asking 
eagerly for copies of the writings of Wyclif against the Order, and 
against the Church, and also ‘ cuiusdam libelli quem edidit de 
potestate regali per diversa capitula’.‘ Further, the Vatican 
manuscript takes the form of a dialogue between a king and a 
bishop ; among the works attributed to Easton, in addition to 
the Defensoriwm, there is a Dialogus regis et episcopi,® and these 
two titles may really refer to the same book ; such duplications 
sometimes happen in the lists given by Leland and Bale. 

Mgr. Grabmann has made the Vatican manuscript the subject 
of an article in the Festschrift Albert Brackmann (Weimar, 1931),°® 
where he prints part of the prologue, but without identifying the 
author.? In a later article ® he suggests an identification with 
a certain Franciscan writer mentioned in a list of ecclesiastico- 
political treatises by Laurentius de Aretio (temp. Eugenius IV) ; 
namely, ‘ Adam quidam de fratrum minorum ordine, 8.T. magister, 
physicus magnus, sophista maior, textualis vero parum, contra 
Guiglielmum de Occam in favorem pape Iohannis copiosum 
tractatum composuisse dicitur ’’. This, however, is not very con- 
vincing ; the refutation of Ockham only occupies a part of the 
Defensorium ; Laurentius is probably referring to some one else, 
or possibly giving a very garbled account of Easton ; he admits 
that he has never seen the treatise in question. On the whole, 
it seems far more probable that Easton wrote the Vatican Defen- 
sorium. If so, we may be able to date it approximately. Easton 
was at Oxford at least as early as 1356—7,° and the years c. 1356—76, 


1MS. 218; M. R. James, Catalogue of MSS. p. 249; cf. Norfolk Archeology, xix. 
101. 

2 Cf. General and Provincial Chapters of the English Black Monks, ed. W. A. Pantin 
(Camden Series), iii. 28 n. 

* Wyclif is in fact referred to in the titles of chapters 42, 69, 71, 75 of Book I, part 4, 
and in other places. . For these and some other citations, including ‘ Dans in libro 
suo de monarchia mundi’, see Grabmann, op. cit. pp. 375-6. 

* Chapters of the English Black Monks, iii. 76-7. 

5 Tanner, Bibliotheca, p. 226; Bale, pp. 4-5. 

® Pp. 569-81: ‘Das Defensorium ecclesiae des Magister Adam, eine Streitschrift 
gegen Marsilius von Padua und Wilhelm von Ockham ’. 

7 He suggests that the author was not a member of a religious order, as he only 
describes himself as magister in theologia. But on the other hand, we may detect a 
certain monastic tone in his reference to St. Jerome: ‘ monachi, presbiteri et abbatis, 
et finaliter cardinalis, precipui patris nostri ’. 

§* Studien iiber den Einfluss der Aristotelischen Philosophie auf die Mittelalter- 
lichen Theorien tiber das Verhaltnis von Kirche und Staat ’ (Sitzwngsber. der Bayerischen 
Akad. der Wissen., 1934, Heft 2), p. 137, cf. 59. 

® Chapters of the English Black Monks, iii. 28 n. His interest in the Books of Kings 
may have originated in some lectures or other ‘ scholastic acts’ performed at Oxford. 
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spent at Oxford, Norwich, and the Curia, may represent the twenty 
years’ study, the last two years of period being particularly de- 
voted to Hebrew. Then came the news of Wyclif’s attacks, as 
revealed in the letter to the abbot of Westminster, c. November 
1376, which would cause him to begin to write the Defensorium ; 
since it is dedicated to Urban VI, he must have finished it after 
April 1378, and probably before he was made cardinal in December 
1381, since he describes himself simply as master of Theology. 
Indeed, he may have been made cardinal partly as a reward for 
writing this important apologetic work. The contents of the 
whole work are thus set forth in the prologue (fos. 3-3") !: 


Huius autem dialogi summa parva inter regem et episcopum disputati ? 
continet in primo libro in quatuor suis partibus materiam subsequentem ; 
de multiplicitate nominis regis, et unde varie potest dici, de ortu regnorum 
et dominiorum et sacerdotum et prioritate et dignitate eorundem, et ad 
quantum potest potestas regia in subditos et sacerdotalis preeminencia 
in subiectos. Et primo tractatur in hoc libro quomodo ista tria, videlicet 
sacerdotium, regnum et dominium conveniunt nature divine, in qua 
residet prima omnium ierarchia.2 Secundo quomodo ista tria se habent 
in secunda angelica ierarchia.4 Et tercio quomodo ista tria se habent in 
statu innocencie primitive.5 Et quarto quomodo ista tria se habent in 
statu lapsus et in ultima hominum ierarchia.® 

Secundus liber, ut prius dicta uberius fulciantur, continet librum 
Marsilii de Padua et magistri Iohannis de Ianduno ” inpugnatorem potis- 
simum ecclesiastice potestatis, et ponit capitulum contra capitulum, ut 
victoria appareat expressius et confutacio inpugnantis, et in fine declarat 
maximam ecclesie libertatem, et quomodo nulli potestati est obnoxia in 
talliis, tributis, talliacionibus vel gabellis, nec beneficia ecclesie de iure 
patronatus alicuius inferioris potestati de iure subicit, sed pro melioracione 
ecclesie solum quamdiu placet ita privilegiat et permittit. 

Tercius liber perstringit dyalogum fratris Guillelmi Hocham ® in 
quantum potestatem ecclesiasticam nititur inpugnare, et singillatim 
respondet suis probacionibus et fingmentis, et interserit quendam alium 
libellum dicti fratris G. Hockam,® quem super eandem materiam com- 


posuit [fo. 3¥] in finibus vite sue, et ipsum reprobat et veritatem ecclesie 
manifestat. 


1 This part of the prologue has not, so far as I know, been printed before. 

? disputata MS. 3 This part has twenty-six chapters. 

* This part has twenty-seven chapters. 

5 This part has forty-three chapters. 

*This part has seventy-eight chapters, divided into eight sub-sections, thus : 
(i) cc. 1-15, on the Priesthood ; (ii) cc. 16-27, on the Kingship ; (iii) cc. 28-36, on 
Dominium, under the Law of Nature ; (iv) cc. 37-44, on the Priesthood ; (v) cc. 45-54, 
on the Kingship, under the Lex scripta (the Mosaic law) ; (vi) cc. 55-66, on the Priest- 
hood ; (vii) cc. 67-72, on the Kingship ; (viii) ec. 73-8, on the Dominium, of Christ, 
and of His Vicar. 
* The Defensor Pacis, ed. C. W. Previté-Orton, Cambridge, 1928. 
® The Dialogus of Ockham, ed. Goldast, Monarchia, ii. 393-957. 
® The compendium (c. 1346-7), De Imper. et Pontif. potestate, ed. Scholz, Unbekannte 


Kirchenpolitische Streitschriften (Rome, 1911-14), ii. 453; and ed. C. K. Brampton, 
Oxford, 1927. 
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Quartus liber per naturam et rectitudinem nove legis docet auctorem 
eiusdem fuisse regem humanatum et eciam sacerdotem in statu vie per- 
fectissime veriorem ! proprietatis et civilis dominii temporalis eciam rerum 
immobilium, sine inperfectione status sui, aliter quam in testamento veteri 
factum erat, licitum detentorem, ipsumque doctrine sue tam in se, quam 
in suis apostolis secundum nove legis perfectionem in preceptis et consiliis 
sectatorem maximum et factorem, statuum insuper religiosorum diversorum 
varie in statu perfectionis existencium in expropriacione temporalium seu 
renunciacione exemplatorem pariter et doctorem, et tamen paupertatis 
altissime non artissime servatorem.? 

Quintus liber docet papam vicarium Christi et Petri successorem esse 
verum monarcham regiminis huius mundi, alios monarchos temporales 
precedentes non fuisse usquequaque legitimos, sed indebite incoatos, licet 
per Deum postea approbatos, ut subessent summo mundi monarche 
Christi vicario hic in terris et sibi fideliter deservirent ; monarcham eciam 
perfectissimum debere habere utrumque gladium in perfectionis apice 
executorem,® et licet non deceat utrumque ab eodem summo principe 
exerceri. 

Sextus liber declarat quod imperium nove legis, prout temporaliter 
exercetur, dependet a confirmacione et approbacione vicarii Ihesu Christi, 
regia eciam potestas dependet quodammodo ab eodem, et directiones 
dominorum omnium inferiorum et eciam potestates ecclesiastice subiciuntur 
eidem ex ordinacione primaria sui status. 


Although only one-sixth of the whole work survives in the Vatican 
manuscript, it deserves a careful study.‘ 

If the identification with Easton is correct, it is important as a 
strong defence of the highest papal and ecclesiastical claims by 
an English writer, and as one of the few surviving works of a very 
remarkable English Benedictine scholar of the fourteenth century. 
Easton was a man of varied interests ; besides his Biblical and 
political studies, he wrote in defence of St. Brigit of Sweden, whom 
he may have known at the Curia. Though his style seems 
prolix and involved, one must admire the patient, far-seeing 
strategy which prepared for a treatise on political science with 
twenty years’ work, including the special study of the Books 
of Kings and the ‘ Hebraica veritas’. Like his contemporary, 
Utred of Boldon, he is one of the worthiest products of the Eng- 
lish Benedictines’ contact with Oxford. Like Utred, he seems to 
belong to a generation of theologians, slightly senior, perhaps, to 
Wyclif, men who had grown up familiar with the long-established 


1 Sic MS. 

? This must have reference to the controversies between the possessionati and the 
mendicants. 

%Orexemplarem? MS. exiirem. 

*I hope that my friend the Rev. K. M. Booth, 8.J., will work on this. 

° He attributed to her intercession his deliverance from the fury of Urban VI, 
‘in tantum quod in tormentis positus tyrannorum nullatenus penam sensi’, and in 
consequence laboured for her canonization ; Bodleian, MS. Hamilton 7, fo. 248. 
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controversies over Dominium and the royal and priestly powers 
of Christ, the topics that had been discussed by Giles of Rome and 
James of Viterbo, Marsilio, and Ockham, on the one hand, and 
on the other hand, familiar with the controversies over apostolic 
poverty, Church endowment and disendowment, the controver- 
sies of mendicants and seculars, of mendicants and possessionati, 
going back to the Franciscans of the thirteenth century. They 
may have found an echo of this in the anti-papal legislation of the 
fourteenth century, or in the articles against the prelates and 
possessionati which two friars presented to parliament in 1371 ; ! 
and one of Easton’s earliest exploits seems to have been to repel 
the attacks of certain mendicants at Norwich, ‘ contra sane 
doctrine iusticiam et ecclesie libertatem ’ (c. 1357-63).2_ To such 
men Wyclif must have at first appeared just one more academic 
adversary, perhaps rather less important than John of Jandun, 
or rather more troublesome than the mendicants. Wyclif may 
have been the immediate occasion of the Defensorium, but he 
only seems to occupy a small niche in its structure ; * he does not 
get a whole book to himself, like Marsilio or Ockham. This at- 
titude to Wyclif may help to explain the politeness of the early 
stages of the controversy, and the sloth of the official watchmen, 
the bishops and the university, which shocked Gregory XI. It is 
possible that it was Easton who moved Gregory to issue his Bulls 
in 1377 ; * he recognized Wyclif’s unorthodoxy, if not his full im- 
portance. Both he and Utred lived to see the development of 
Wyclif’s direct, frontal attack upon orthodoxy, and the defence 
taken up, not only by the Benedictines, but by the bishops and 
the mendicants as well. W. A. Pantin. 


1 Denying the right of the clergy to refuse to contribute subsidies to the king, 
ante, xxxiv. 579; cf. the tract which Ockham wrote for Edward III, c. 1338-40, An 
rex Angliae pro succursu guerrae possit recipere bona ecclesiarum, Scholz, op. cit. i. 
167 ; ii. 432. i 

2 Chapters of English Black Monks, iii\,28-9. 

* This at least is one’s first impression; a closer study may possibly show more 
traces of his teaching. 

‘ Wyclif seems to hint at the identity of his accusers at Rome, in references to 
Thomas Brunton, bishop of Rochester (Easton’s fellow-monk at Norwich and fellow- 
student at Oxford), to a doctor mixtim theologus, to a canis niger and his whelps,-and to 
tolstanus or colstanus ; this last is at least as likely to be a corruption of the name Easton, 
as of Boldon, which is one suggestion ; for references, see Workman, John Wyclif, 
i. 296. 












SIR JOHN FLEET 


Sir John Fleet 


Tuat the financial support lent by the city of London played an 
important part in sustaining the campaigns of William III and 
Marlborough, and afterwards in maintaining the Hanoverian 
succession, is now one of the commonplaces of history ; yet it can 
hardly be said that we are fully informed regarding the leading 
figures in these transactions. Particularly is this the case with 
Sir John Fleet, the stout Tory of whom Macaulay remarks in 
passing that he ‘had distinguished himself by the pertinacity 
with which he had opposed the financial and commercial policy 
of the First Lord of the Treasury ’ (Charles Montagu). It is true 
that the Dictionary of National Biography gives him three-quarters 
of a column; but the notice is a superficial one, especially as 
regards Fleet’s personal history. And the story has an interest 
of its own, recording as it does the rise of a poor working cooper 
to the highest offices the city of London could bestow. 

All that Le Neve could discover regarding Sir John’s parentage 
was that he was the son of ‘ Fleet, [who] kept an inne at . 
just by Buckingham ’.' Strype, in his edition of Stow’s Survey,” 
gives the father’s name as Richard and his place of residence as 
‘ Borston, in the county of Bucks’; while the entry at Coopers’ 
Hall of the son’s apprenticeship confirms the name but corrects 
the place to ‘ Borton’. This enables us to identify the latter as 
Bourton, a small hamlet a mile or two eastwards from Buckingham; 
and the baptism of John, ‘ filius Richardi Fleete ’, is duly recorded 
in the registers of Buckingham parish church as having taken 
place on 18 March 1647/8. The date of birth has not been as- 
certained, but the inscription on the monument at Battersea places 
it as having occurred between July 1646 and July 1647. 

The boy’s schooling must have been brief, for he could not 
have been much more than thirteen when, his father being dead, 
he was sent up to London and apprenticed for seven years to a 
cooper named William Wiseman, as registered at Coopers’ Hall 
under the date of 6 December 1659. It is possible that the elder 
Fleet: had originally been a cooper, for the apprenticeship of a 
Richard Fleet, son of Thomas, of Poole in Cheshire, is recorded 
at Coopers’ Hall, 20 November 1628 ; and this may have been the 
reason for choosing that career for his son. 

John’s master died in the time of the Great Plague, and in 
April 1666 he was transferred to another member of the Coopers’ 
Company, named John Hinton, to serve the remaining months of 
his apprenticeship. On 5 February 1666/7, after viewing a speci- 
men of his handiwork, the Company admitted him to the freedom. 








1 Knights, p. 417, 2 1720, book 5, p. 151, 
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That he quickly prospered in his trade is suggested by the fact 
that in 1674 he was called to the livery of the Company. Before 
long he seems to have widened the sphere of his operations and to 
have become a general merchant, trading to the American colonies 
and other parts beyond the seas.1_ This may account for Luttrell’s 
reference to him as a ‘ sugar-baker ’, for that may well have been 
one of his activities. In these operations he must have been 
singularly successful, for it is evident that he gradually accumu- 
lated a large fortune. 

We are, however, anticipating, and must return to our 
chronicle. The first use he seems to have made of his improv- 
ing circumstances was to take a wife. In Canterbury Marriage 
Allegations * we find, under date of 20 June 1674, permission given 
for the wedding of John Fleet, of All Hallows Barking, gentleman, 
bachelor, about 27 years of age, and Elizabeth Arnold, spinster, 
aged about 20, of the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. Of this 
lady nothing further has been discovered. 

Fleet’s name is given in the London Directory of 1676, with 
Mark Lane as his then place of residence. The next mention of 
him is in October 1682, when, finding that the Coopers’ Company 
had elected him, in his absence, a steward for its annual feast, 
he paid a fine of £20 to be excused from serving. He was then 
left undisturbed until June 1685, when he was chosen as a member 
of the Court of Assistants. Although he accepted office, he took 
little share in the proceedings of the Court ; and in the following 
year he was fined for non-attendance, though the penalty was 
remitted upon his apologizing and agreeing to contribute £5 
towards the cost of the Company’s new barge. In July 1688 he 
was nominated for the post of renter warden; but on his repre- 
senting his many preoccupations he was excused from taking up 
the office. He had already (June 1688) beeh chosen one of the 
sheriffs of the city ; on 9 October 1688 he was elected as alderman 
for Langbourn Ward; and in the same month he was knighted 
at Whitehall. In May 1689 the Coopers’ Company made him 
(in his absence) their new master; but he declined the post, 
alleging that his time was fully occupied by his duties as sheriff, 
and thereupon Peter Baldwin was elected in his place. Baldwin, 
however, died in the following October, and Fleet, having com- 
pleted his term of office as sheriff, consented to accept the master- 
ship until a fresh election fell due in June 1690. 

At Michaelmas 1692 Sir John was elected to the post of lord 
mayor. At this period tradition required the chief magistrate 
to be a member of one of the twelve great companies, and 

1 That he was part owner of a ship trading to the West Indies is shown by references 


in Cal. of Treasury Books, vol. x. pt. i. 143, 344, 
* Harleian Society, xxiii, 229, 
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accordingly Fleet asked the Coopers’ Company to agree to his 
translation to the Grocers’. This was granted, though with 
many expressions of regret ; and at the same time the court of 
assistants resolved to present Sir John with a pipe of Canary 
and to arrange for his portrait to be painted and hung in Coopers’ 
Hall, ‘in perpetuall memory of so honourable and worthy a 
member’. The translation to the major company was duly 
effected, and at the installation of Fleet as lord mayor the Grocers 
produced in their hall a pageant, designed by Elkanah Settle and 
entitled The Triumphs of London. In 1693 Fleet became master 
of the Grocers’ Company, and held that office for two years. 

The Coopers did not forget their design of having a portrait 
painted of the first member of their body to attain to the dignity 
of chief magistrate. The choice of an artist presented some 
difficulty, for there was a contest for the honour between a painter 
named Zachary Alberstone, living in Leicester Fields, and Mrs. 
Sarah Leader, the wife of a liveryman of the Company. The 
partisans of the former set afloat a story that the lord mayor 
viewed with distaste the idea of sitting to a woman ; but on being 
appealed to, Fleet declared that he had no prejudice and that the 
matter was one for the Company to decide. At last, in May 1693, 
the task was entrusted to Alberstone, who undertook to produce 
a full-length portrait, in a frame similar to that of Sir Thomas 
Pilkington (still at Skinners’ Hall), for the sum of £50. The 
picture was finished and set up in Coopers’ Hall in September 
1693, when a gratuity of £10 was bestowed upon the artist in 
addition to his fee. It is much to be regretted that the portrait 
has disappeared, for no other likeness of Fleet has been traced.! 
Its reign in Basinghall Street was brief. A generation arose which 
was indifferent to Fleet and perhaps found this large canvas very 
much inthe way. On the minutes of the Company for 3 December 
1728 is entered a resolution that, ‘if Sir John Fleet’s relations 
will give twenty guineas for his picture in the Hall, they are at 
liberty to take it away’. No further reference to the matter 
occurs ; but since the decision was in all probability the result 
of an offer from the family, we may conclude that they accepted 
the Company’s terms and carried off the portrait. 

Fleet was elected one of the members of parliament for the 
city in March 1693, whilst still lord mayor ; and with two short 
intervals (in 1701 and 1702) he sat in each successive parliament 
down to 1705. He was appointed colonel of the blue regiment of 
trainbands in 1696, and was in command of the red regiment from 


1In Brayley’s Londiniana (1829) it is stated (iv. 139) that a full-length portrait 
of Fleet was then at Grocers’ Hall; but on inquiry I was assured that the Company 
knew nothing of any such painting. It seems probable that Brayley misinterpreted 
some passage in an earlier work which really related to the portrait at Coopers’ Hall. 
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1702 to 1707. In addition he was president of the Honourable 
Artillery Company from 1704 to 1708, after being vice-president 
in 1703-4. He did not neglect the charitable side of the city’s 
activities, for he was president of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
from 1705 until his death ; and in his will he left to the Hospital 
£100 for each year of his presidency. 

Sir John’s connexion with the East India Company was one 
of the outstanding features of his career. From the evidence 
available, it would seem that the association was none of his 
seeking, but was the outcome of a desire on the part of the Com- 
pany to secure his co-operation in its struggle to maintain its 
privileges against the strong body of merchants bent on widening 
the basis of its trade. At the beginning of this struggle the leaders 
on the Company’s side were Sir Josia Child and Sir Thomas 
Cooke ; and it is significant that it was upon the motion of the 
latter that Fleet was admitted to the freedom of the Company 
(gratis) on 3 November 1691. At the next election (April 1692) 
he became a ‘ committee ’ (i.e. director), under Cooke as governor ; 
and he was re-elected in the same capacity in 1693. In April 1694 
he was chosen as governor (with Cooke as deputy), and thereupon 
held that post for two years. By a provision in the Company’s 
charter, no one might occupy the position of governor or deputy- 
governor for more than two years at a time, and so at the election 
of 1696 Fleet descended to the rank of committee. As soon as 
possible, however, viz. in April 1698, he was again appointed 
governor. This was the critical year of the struggle between the 
rival bodies, when the existing Company offered the government 
a loan of £700,000 at 4 per cent. interest for a renewal of its 
privileges, a move which its opponents countered by offering two 
millions at 8 per cent. The latter proposal carried the day, and 
a new East India Company was established by act of parliament. 
It is unnecessary to detail the conflict that ensued between the 
two Companies. The struggle was ended in 1702 by an agree- 
ment to join forces; but the process of amalgamation proved a 
long one, and it was not until 1709 that the United Company 
came into being. During this period Fleet had been elected 
governor of the old Company as often as the charter permitted, 
viz. in 1699-1700, 1702-3, 1703-4, 1706-7, and 1707-8, and a 
committee during the intervening years and in 1708-9. At the 
first election for the United Company in April 1709 he was chosen 
as one of the new ‘directors’. In 1710 he perforce dropped out 
for a year; but in 1711 he was again elected to the directorate ; 
and he was re-appointed in the following year, retaining his post 
until his death. . 

Fleet died on 6 July 1712, and was buried in a vault under 
Battersea parish church, while an elaborate monument to his 
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memory was placed in the church itself. How long he had been 
settled in that neighbourhood we do not know, though the fact 
that in May 1689 he obtained a royal licence to reside outside the 
city during the rest of his shrievalty ! suggests that he moved to 
Battersea about that date. He was certainly there in 1700, for 
he was one of the original trustees of Sir Walter St. John’s school, 
founded in that year.? His first wife’s death was followed by his 
marriage to a second, who, according to Le Neve, was the ‘ relict 
of Newcomb, the King’s Printer’. The value of this information 
is lessened by the fact that there were two Newcombs, father and 
son, who occupied in turn the post mentioned. The widow of 
the earlier, however, became Mrs. Hutchinson, and did not die 
until 1718; while, since Fleet makes no mention of a wife in his 
will, we conclude that she had predeceased him. We infer, 
therefore, that the second Lady Fleet had been previously the 
wife of the younger Newcomb, in which case her marriage to Sir 
John cannot have taken place until after the death of her first 
husband in March 1691. 

From Fleet’s will * it appears that he left five children, viz. 
four daughters and one son. Three of the daughters had already 
married. The eldest, Eleanor, had become in 1689 the wife of 
Rowland Aynsworth,‘ while the other two had become Mrs. Bull 
and Mrs. Debart respectively. To each, having already dowered 
them on marriage, their father left £500, besides £100 to each of 
his grandchildren. To his unmarried daughter, Sarah, Fleet gave 
£3000, in addition to £500 of East India stock already transferred 
to her.5 The residue of the estate was bequeathed to the testator’s 
son, James, who was appointed sole executor. He died on 
30 April 1733.8 WituiaM Foster. 

1 Cal. Dom. State Papers, 1689-90, p. 94. 

2 Battersea Parish Church, by Dr. J. G. Taylor, p. 21. 

3 Prerog. Court Cant., Barnes, 133. 

‘ He was a Turkey merchant, dwelling in Basinghall Street. He was knighted at 
the Guildhall in 1692, and died ten years later. His widow survived until 1713, and 
was buried at Clapham. They had four children, the eldest of whom, Fleet Aynsworth, 
went out to India early in 1709 as a writer in the East India Company’s service 
(Burnell’s Bombay in the Days of Queen Anne, p. 159). As nothing more is heard of 
him, and Le Neve states that he died unmarried, he probably did not long survive 
his arrival. 

5 She was probably the Miss Fleet whose death in December 1730 is recorded in 


The Political State of Great Britain, x1. 650. 
® Musgrave’s Obituary, p. 332. 
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The Occasion of Fleetwood’s ‘Chronicon Prectosum’ 


THERE is a little antiquarian puzzle about the reason why 
William Fleetwood published his book on the history of prices 
when he did; the questionis in itself of no importance, and the 
solution is easy, but the evidence suggests some considerations of 
wider interest. The title-page of the book, which first appeared 
anonymously, gives a good description of the contents. Printed 
continuously, and without some of the capital letters, it runs 
thus : 


Chronicon Preciosum: or, an account of English gold and silver 
money ; the price of corn and other commodities ; and of stipends, salaries, 
wages, jointures, portions, day labour, ete., in England, for six hundred 
years—showing from the decrease of the value of money, and from the 
increase of the value of corn and other commodities that a Fellow, who has 
an estate in land of inheritance or a perpetual pension of five pounds per 
annum, may conscientiously keep his Fellowship, and ought not to be 
compelled to leave the same, though the statutes of his College (founded 
between the years 1440 and 1460) did then vacate his Fellowship on such 
condition. 


The college has been identified with King’s College, Cambridge, 
of which Fleetwood was himself a fellow: it was founded by 


King Henry VI in 1441. 

King Henry was also co-founder of an Oxford College : but as 
All Souls was founded in 1437, not between 1440 and 1460, it 
might seem to have nothing to do with this case of conscience. 
A doubt, however, arises when we observe that the title just 
quoted is that of the second edition (1745),1 and that the first is 
quite different, reading simply ‘ Chronicon Preciosum or an ac- 
count of English money, the price of corn and other commodities 
for the last six hundred years. In a letter to a student in the 
University of Oxford.’ This is explained by an entry of 16 
November 1706 in the diary of Thomas Hearne : 


There is come out . . . a book call’d Chronicon Pretiosum . . . the design 
of which is to keep Mr. Worth in his fellowship of All-Souls, which in 
justice and according to the letter ofthe statutes he ought to leave on 
account of the archdeaconry of Worcester conferred on him which is rated 
more in the Queen’s Books than is consistent with his oath, though to 
avoid this the author (whoever he be, some say Dr. Fleetwood) has en- 
deavoured to shew (but as far as I can yet perceive very knavishly and 


1 There is no evidence to show how the title came to be altered in this posthumous 
edition; but I conjecture that the book was reprinted not from the first edition (dated 
1707) but from the reprint in the folio volume of Fleetwood’s Works published in 
1737. Here the title was abbreviated to Chronicon Preciosum, or An Account of 
English Money, Corn, &c. The remaining words may well have been added in good 
faith to fill up the new title-page. 
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weakly) that he ought to keep both because his archdeaconry is not so 
much as required by the statute, provided the value of money be conferred 
as "twas at that time when the statutes were made . . . The author in 
the preface shews himself ignorant of our coyns in several respects, and 
not to know that formerly payments were made in kind not specie. 


But then Fleetwood and Worth were Whigs, which Hearne 
decidedly was not. 

Hearne’s story is confirmed by a volume of papers in the 
muniments of All Souls. Before they were bound the papers 
bore the inscription in Warden Gardiner’s hand ‘ Concerning the 
Unnecessary Trouble given to myself and the College by Mr. 
Worth ’.2 There is no need to recount how Worth appealed to 
the archbishop of Canterbury as visitor, but finally withdrew his 
appeal and lost his fellowship.* It must be admitted that the 
papers contain no reference to Fleetwood’s book, but the inter- 
esting point which emerges from them would be reinforced in- 
stead of being weakened if it could yet be proved that the book 
was not published to help Worth. The point is that this was 
not an isolated incident, but that the principle involved in it 
was exercising the minds of a number of people independently. 
Among these papers is a letter from the warden to Sir Nathaniel 
Lloyd, a jurist and a member of the college, which mentions an 
earlier occurrence of the same kind. In 1702, shortly after pro- 
nouncing sentence in a case similar to that of Worth, the bishop 
of Winchester, as visitor of New College, had at the request of the 
warden and fellows fixed the income which under their statutes 
should be incompatible with a fellowship at the new and higher 
amount of £80.4 

Here then were New College and All Souls both thinking about 
this question, and we may add King’s after all, for, although 
Fleetwood published his book as a piéce d’occasion, he must have 
spent time in collecting the materials for it. The book was pub- 
lished less than a year after the collation of Worth to the arch- 
deaconry : it is therefore very unlikely that it was this incident 
which suggested to Fleetwood that questions of this sort were 
monetary questions. It is often assumed that this interest in 
the change in the value of money since the Middle Ages was new 
at this time. One precursor of Fleetwood has, indeed, been 
recognized, Rice Vaughan, whose posthumous Discourse of Coin 
and Coinage, published in 1675, attempted a comparison of the 
value of money in 1352 and about 1630, and tried to prove that 


11 have corrected the text given in Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne, i. 
(1885) 307. There is a further reference to the incident on p. 316. 

2 C. Trice Martin, Catalogue of the Archives of All Souls College, pp. 340-1. 

3 See Dictionary of National Biography, s.n. Worth, William. 

“No. 189 in the volume of papers. 
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it had ‘ grown principally, and in a manner solely, out of the 
great quantities of gold and silver come into the Kingdom of 
Spain out of the West and East Indies, within this Hundred years 
or thereabouts ’.1 It does not appear from Vaughan’s text why 
he took up this question. He dealt with almost every aspect of 
money and had a considerable knowledge of earlier English and 
French writers. There need not indeed be any specific reason : 
the contrast between current and earlier prices was striking 
enough to attract the attention of antiquarian writers who were 
not profound thinkers on social and economic questions. Thomas 
Fuller, for instance, in his Worthies of 1662 several times noticed 
that this or that commodity had become much cheaper or much 
dearer, in much the same way as medieval or Elizabethan chron- 
iclers noted years of special cheapness or dearness. It was, how- 
ever, a real problem which was raised by the late Francois 
Simiand when, after considering the books of Vaughan and 
Fleetwood, he asked, with his usual acuteness, why it was that, 
although the price-revolution went through its most decisive 
phase in the sixteenth century, it was not until so much later, 
not in fact until it had ended, that it was studied in terms of 
exact figures. 


Il est véritablement surprenant que ces si nombreux intéressés, surtout 
ceux qui étaient lésés . . . ne se soient pas préoccupés plus tét de re- 
chercher dans les faits s’ils ne s’était pas produit un changement dans ces 
équivalences monetaires et souciés de le constater ou faire constater et 
d’en tirer argument.? 


He suggested that the social changes which resulted from the 
fall in the value of money, the reversals of fortune for individuals 
and classes, may themselves have prevented serious investigation. 
That may well be so, but something may be added to this very 
general answer. 

In the first place it is not altogether true that the question was 
ignored before the time of Vaughan. There is a continuous series 
of discussions of it in England from the late sixteenth century. 
The spectacle of the price-revolution and the loss it caused to 
those who granted long leases of their lands at fixed rents led to 
the well-known statute of 1575-6, 18 Elizabeth, c. 6, by which a 
third part of the rent upon leases made by colleges should be 
reserved in corn. This statute had the incidental result of pro- 
viding historians of prices with some of their best materials in the 
records of corn prices of Eton, Winchester, Oxford, and Cambridge. 

1 In cap. xi, pp. 56 ff., in the reprint in Select Collection of Scarce and Valuable Tracts 
on Money, ed. J. R. McCulloch (1856). The date of composition was c. 1630-5. 
® Recherches anciennes et nouvelles sur le mouvement général des prix (1932), p. 289. 


* For the antecedents and working of this act see H. F. Howard, The Finances of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge (1935), pp. 33-4. 
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It protected the colleges against the full effects of the rise in prices ; 
but in the early seventeenth century, about a generation after it 
was enacted, a new attack was made on their revenues and those 
of the parochial clergy. This was the controversy about tithes. 
Both in the attack and the defence the main arguments were 
scriptural and legal, but the economic facts did not escape notice. 
It was recognized that over long periods of time tithes paid in 
kind provided a more stable remuneration for the clergy than 
fixed money payments. Sir Henry Spelman, one of the most 
learned historians among the defenders of tithe, owned the manu- 
script and was probably the author of a tract on the price-revolu- 
tion written as early as 1594.1. In this now incomplete dialogue 
he gave one to three as the proportion of the change in prices, 
and mentioned, as one among other causes contributing to it, the 
influx of silver since ‘ we have wimbled even into the Bowels of 
Plutus’s Treasure (the Indies)’.2 In his posthumous work on 
tithes he referred here and there to the great change in the value 
of money since the Middle Ages.* In a shorter piece on the same 
subject he expressed himself very vaguely about the reasons for 
this change. After mentioning a number of facts in evidence of 
it he wrote : ‘ How rates are raised in the present age (whether by 
scarcity of things, or by the increase of people, or multiplication 


of coyne, or all) is not unknowne to any, and much too experient- 
ally by many whose portion is too penurious for their necessary 
expenses ’.4 Spelman’s collaborator Jeremy Stephens, published 
these works in the critical year of the tithe controversy, 1646. 
In his preface he set out the orthodox view of the price-revolution : 


If an hundred pounds according to these times, should be allowed for a 
stipend to a Minister yearly, it maybe as much in value as £300, or £400 
in the compasse of an hundred years past ; and so likewise of every hun- 
dred years since the Conquest, and before it: which hath happened of 
late times by the discovery of the West-Indies, the trade and commerce 
thither, and the riches of their mines brought into Europe, all which may 
fail in the next age, or be otherwise diverted, and stopt, beyond the 
imagination or providence of any man.® 


The book in which this last passage occurs has a direct connexion 
with Fleetwood’s work. It is mentioned in the long extract from 


1* Discourse Concerning the Coin of the Kingdom’, in Reliquiae Spelmannianae, 
ed. E. Gibson (1698), pp. 203 ff. He deals with monetary standards in the first part 
of his Glossary (1626) under ‘ Esterlingus ’ and ‘ Libra’. 

*For the earlier history of this explanation see E. J. Hamilton, American 
Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain (1934), pp. 292 ff.; Discourse of the 
Common Weal of this Realm of England, ed. Elizabeth Lamond (1893), p. xxxiii. 

** Larger Worke of Tithes’ in the collection Tithes Too Hot to be Touched (1646), 
pp. 130-1, 153. 

* An Answer to a Question of a Gentleman of Quality—Concerning the Settlement or 
Abolition of Tithes (1646), p. 6. 
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the Whig clergyman and historian White Kennet, with which, in 
order to prove the utility of the historical study of prices, Fleet- 
wood concludes.! White Kennet recapitulated some of the his- 
torical examples which had already been cited in the discussion 
of tithes, added more of his own, and argued with convincing 
force ‘ how fatal’ the commuting of tithe for fixed money pay- 
ments would in time prove to be. 

The question of college fellowships was then neither the most 
important nor the earliest which had directed attention to the 
history of prices, and in working at that history Fleetwood was 
continuing the studies of predecessors whose books he knew. He 
had, however, further reasons for doing so. There were two other 
tendencies in the economic thought of the period which led to the 
study of prices. The first, we know, affected Fleetwood directly : 
he was interested in currency problems. In 1694 he published a 
Sermon on Clipping,? and in the Chronicon he expressed a view 
of his own about how the recoinage in William III’s time might 
have been avoided. Now, in the controversy about monetary 
theory which preceded the recoinage, the price-revolution was 
discussed : Locke was well aware of its significance.‘ 

The second tendency which is relevant here is one which 
economics then shared with other sciences, the tendency to use 
quantitative methods. It was the period of the rise of statistics, 
not only of vital statistics but of commercial statistics and the 
application of arithmetic to economic problems of all kinds. 
Fleetwood seems to have been the first writer who effectively im- 
pressed on economists the value of collecting the exact facts of 
prices in the past. After the publication of his book, but not, so 
far as I am aware, before it, some of the early statisticians worked 
on price-history. Fleetwood made it one of the regular branches 
of economic study, and he did so because economic thought had 
reached a stage where it was needed. G. N. Cuark. 

1 The original is White Kennet, Parochial Antiquities (1695), pp. 604-6. 


? Reprinted in his Works (1737), p. 69. 3 P. 57 in the first edition. 
4 * Considerations of the Lowering of Interest’, in Works (1823), v. 46 ff. 











Reviews of Books 


Prehistoric Man in Ireland. By Cecti P. Martin, M.B., M.Sc. (London : 
Macmillan, 1935.) 


THE early history of Ireland was written by imaginative annalists, possessed 
of but little historical sense, who fitted their garbled records to equally 
vague biblical and classical traditions, but they contain relations of ethnic 
and cultural spreads that doubtless refer to historical movements. The 
real history of early Ireland can only be recovered by the spade. The 
sherds, tools and other artifacts when compared with those elsewhere tell 
without equivocation their own tale and these are being supplemented by 
the bones of their makers; it is from skeletal remains that Mr. Cecil P. 
Martin has made a notable effort to extract the ethnic history of the island. 
Mr. Martin has examined critically the references to all the prehistoric 
skeletons in Ireland and has studied and described with scientific accuracy 
all the crania to which he had access ; thus this book affords a solid basis 
upon which students can build when fresh material is available. 
There is no evidence that Ireland was inhabited during the Palaeo- 
lithic age. The modern type of man of the Epi-palaeolithic and later 
periods occupied certain caves, lived on the twenty-five foot beach and on 
numerous sand strands. These men and those of Neolithic time were of 
medium stature, with long narrow skulls. At the beginning of the Bronze 
age invaders, with slightly broader heads, protruding occiputs and narrow 
faces, built the Megalithic monuments and lived in well-ordered com- 
munities ; later these ‘ Iberians ’ cremated their dead. Early in the Bronze 
age arrived new folk of very variable stature ; their very short, broad heads 
had a vertical forehead and a flat occiput ; but the previous inhabitants 
were not exterminated or expelled. They buried their dead in cists and 
a food-vessel was placed beside the body ; later, they too adopted cremation. 
They were a highly cultured people with a considerable foreign trade, and 
Ireland was then a gold-producing country. At the beginning of the Iron 
age another ethnic stock introduced new burial customs: the body was 
generally laid on its back with the feet towards the east. The skulls of these 
burials seem to indicate a mixture of Megalithic and Bronze age peoples, 
but there are no skulls that can definitely be referred to the new immigrants. 
It appears probable that this was an invasion by a small number of warriors, 
who with the aid of their iron weapons were able to overrun the island. 
They made great changes in the culture and customs of the previous in- 
habitants, but they were not sufficiently numerous to affect the ethnic type 
of the mass of the people. For a time at least Ireland appears to have lost 
the high standard of civilization it had attained during the Bronze age. 
Professor R. A. 8. Macalister formerly considered that these invaders were 
Celts and brought the Goidelic speech with them, but he now inclines to the 
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view that this was a small military expedition of men of ‘ pure Teutonic 
blood ’, who were insufficiently provided with women. In any case, the 
bulk of the present population of Ireland is of non-Celtic stock. 

So far the ethnic history of Ireland did not differ from that of Great 
Britain. While England was enduring the Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
invasions, Ireland apparently was left in peace. 


During the early Christian era Ireland again attained to a very high standard of civilisa- 
tion. Her monasteries and schools acquired a European reputation. Examples of 
her metal-work and book illumination still persist to testify to her artistic and technical 
skill. Her peaceful life passed on without a break from outside until the Norse in- 
vasions burst upon her. 


The Norsemen also buried their dead in the extended position in an 
approximately north-south direction and with their weapons beside them. 
They settled in large numbers on the east coast and made settlements on 
the west coast and elsewhere. Their ethnic type has been recruited in 
later times by other northern stocks, such as the Anglo-Saxons and Normans 
from England. 

The early Christian annalists generally agree in mentioning four in- 
vasions : the first are the Firbolg, small men with long heads, who corre- 
spond to the ‘ Iberians’ of the Megalithic monuments. The Danaans 
are described as tall men with globular heads, who may be equated with the 
middle Bronze age invaders. At a later period occurred the conquest of 
Ireland by the Milesians in the early Iron age. Finally came the Norsemen. 

Pending future discoveries, it is hazardous to attempt to make definite 
correlations between osteology, archaeology, and tradition, but we must 
express our gratitude to Mr. Martin for the expert manner in which he has 
studied and described his material and for his sane deductions. 

A. C. Happon. 


Robert I** le Frison, comte de Flandre. Par CHARLES VERLINDEN. 
(Antwerp: ‘ De Sikkel’; Paris: Champion, 1935.) 


Dr. CHARLES VERLINDEN has produced a careful and well-balanced mono- 
graph on one of the most important of the early counts of Flanders. He 
has treated in detail every aspect of Robert’s career: his youth and his 
usurpation of the Flemish throne, the foreign policy of his reign, his 
relations with the Church, his internal administration, and finally his 
famous pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Dr. Verlinden has already dealt 
with several of these subjects in articles in various periodicals, and this 
book, in which he has brought together the results of his work, will probably 
long remain the definitive study of the reign of Robert I. Certain parts 
of the narrative will prove particularly interesting to English readers : 
the presence of William FitzOsbern and a Norman contingent at the 
battle of Cassel (pp. 61-3), the relations between Robert and William the 
Conqueror (pp. 107-12), and the chapter on the relations between the 
count of Flanders and the Church, which present several analogies with 
the state of things which then obtained in England. 

On almost every point connected with Robert’s career Dr. Verlinden 
has probably said the last word, but a few minor points may be singled 
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out for comment. The Annales Elnonenses minores do not give the date 
1072 for the battle of Cassel (p. 65); they give the correct date 1071, 
their editor being responsible for the mistake of a year. Enguerrand 
and Arnulf, who witnessed the diploma of King Philip I to St. Peter’s of 
Aire in 1075, and whom Dr. Verlinden (p. 77) does not identify, were 
the seigneurs respectively of Lillers and Ardres. There is some reason 
to believe that the division of the great maritime chitellenie of Bergues 
into the smaller chatellenies of Furnes, Bergues, and Bourbourg (p. 143) 
took place in the reign of Baldwin V and not in that of Robert I. I would 
be inclined also to prefer 13 October to 12 October as the date of the death 
of Robert (p. 166) ; the entry in the Annales Blandinienses is probably not 
absolutely contemporary, though it was certainly made before 1100, and 
in any case the evidence of a necrology is generally preferable to that of 
annals on a point of this nature. 

One general criticism may also be made of Dr. Verlinden’s conclusions : 
he sums up his account of Robert’s career in too favourable a manner. 
If Robert’s reign be considered in isolation, this favourable view is per- 
haps justified ; but if it is looked upon as a stage in the development of 
the county of Flanders, it shows at least one distinctively retrograde feature. 
Since Baldwin IV attained his majority in the last years of the tenth 
century, the foreign policy pursued by the counts of Flanders was one of 
steady expansion in imperial territory on the right bank of the Scheldt. 
The greatest triumph of this policy was the union of Flanders and 
Hainault as a result of the marriage of Richilda to the future Baldwin V. 
If this union had persisted, as in spite of the fact that Baldwin V left two 
sons it probably would have done in the normal course of events, the 
history of the Flemish marquisate would have been very different ; 
Hainault might have become as integral a part of Flanders as did the 
county of Alost, imperial territory acquired at about the same time and 
not lost in 1071. It was the result of Robert’s ambition that this union, 
the chief accomplishment of a century of Flemish policy, was dissolved, 
and when Flanders and Hainault were again united a hundred years later 
the union never became anything more than a personal and external one. 
The annexation of the Cambrésis was a poor compensation for the loss of 
Hainault. Robert is open to the double criticism that he was either too 
ambitious or not ambitious enough. On moral grounds his usurpation of 
the Flemish throne cannot be defended. On political grounds he should 
not have been content with the results of the battle of Cassel, but have 
followed them up till he had driven out Richilda and Baldwin and 
restored the union of Flanders and Hainault. PHILIP GRIERSON. 


Early Yorkshire Charters, vol. iv, The Honour of Richmond, parti. Edited 
by C. T. Cray. (Yorkshire Archaeological Society: Record Series, 
Extra Series, vol. i, 1935.) 


A stupy of William Farrer’s life-work, such as Professor Tait has given in 
this Review, is interesting as showing the trend and development of his 
historical studies. It is probably safe to say that, while his latest work, 


1 Ante, xl. 67. 
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Honors and Knights’ Fees, was his greatest conception, the three volumes 
of Early Yorkshire Charters + were his greatest achievement. There was 
therefore room to hope that it would not be suffered to remain a fragment, 
but that other labourers would ce-ry it on towards completion. And now, 
though twenty years have elapsed since the publication of volume iii, 
a fourth volume has at last appeared under other auspices. It forms the 
first of an Extra Series of the Record Series of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society, is based on Farrer’s own manuscript material which was acquired 
by that society, and is edited by its joint secretary, Mr. Charles Clay. 

If one compares the fourth volume with the third, certain differences 
are at once noticeable, despite the uniformity of format and binding. 
It consists of 200 as against 500 pages, and contains 120 as against 630 
charters. It is printed from a clearer and more brilliant fount. All 
original charters printed from originals are reproduced in collotype ; the 
notes give, with greater consistency than Farrer showed, the grounds for 
dating ; and finally there is a full introduction and actually an index, or 
rather not one index but two, one of names and places and the other of 
subjects, both excellent in quality. 

After dealing with pre-conquest charters and the city of York, Farrer 
took the fees in alphabetical order, and had proceeded as far as Mortemer. 
The next should have been Mowbray, but this volume deals with the 
Honour of Richmond and gives the charters of the lords of the honour 
(86 in number) and the Yorkshire demesne lands. The main reason for 
the choice of Richmond was that Farrer had attacked it from two different 
angles, and had collected material for a Richmond section of Honors and 
Knights’ Fees as well as for the Richmond fee section in Early Yorkshire 
Charters. Mr. Clay has further been assisted by having at his disposal 
material prepared for the Richmond article for The Complete Peerage. 
This has led him not merely to print all charters of the lords of the honour 
that relate to any of their English estates, but to calendar all their charters 
relating to lands in Brittany that are anterior to the death of Earl Conan 
in 1171. Thus of the 83 charters of Earl Conan and his predecessors, 35 
relate wholly or in part to Yorkshire ; 25 to Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, 
and other English counties ; and 23 to Brittany. One of the advantages 
of this arrangement is that it provides the material for the essay on the 
descent of the early lords of the honour which forms Mr. Clay’s second 
chapter. In an appendix to this chapter he deals with their descriptive 
styles. The first two Alans never styled themselves anything but Comes ; 
their successor Stephen described himself as ‘Comes Britannie’ which 
must be taken as meaning a Breton count ; and the first lord of the honour 
to be known as earl of Richmond was the third Alan, though there 1s no 
record of any formal creation of the earldom. 

The sources from which the charters in this volume are taken are de- 
scribed in the introduction and tabulated in a separate index. Of the 
monastic chartularies which have contributed to it the chief are those of 
Fountains, Easby, St. Mary’s York, and Rievaulx. Of these the Rievaulx 
chartulary is in print in the Surtees Society’s publications, and the con- 
tents of the Fountains chartularies have been made available by Mr. 
Lancaster’s excellent abstracts, but the chartularies of the other two 


1 Reviewed ante, xxx. 364-6; xxxi. 306-7; xxxiv. 425-7. 
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houses named are as yet unpublished. The great Dodsworth collection, 
besides providing an original fragment of a St. Mary’s York chartulary, 
contributes a valuable transcript of the missing portion of the chartulary 
of Byland. Mr. Clay has some interesting remarks in his introduction 
upon the comparative accuracy of these various chartularies. Five charters 
to the Lincolnshire house of Kirkstead are printed from the originals 
remaining in the Harleian collection. Some forty deeds, or one-third of 
the total number, have not been previously printed or calendared. Although 
few of them are of individual interest mention may be made of three charters 
of Earl Conan, namely his grant of a hermitage in Hertfordshire with the 
peculiar name of Wogobiliche to an unidentified church of St. John the 
Baptist (no. 35), his grant of the vill and advowson of East Witton in 
Richmondshire to his knight Reginald Boterel in augmentation of his fee 
(no. 52), and his grant of earl’s demesne in Cambridgeshire to Wimar, son 
of Warner, to hold by military services (no. 65). H. H. E. Craster. 


Chaptere in Anglo-Portuquese Relations. Edited by E. Presrace. 
(Watford : Voss and Michael, 1935.) 


At the University of London last session, a number of experts lectured on 
set themes concerning Anglo-Portuguese relations, and their labours have 
been collected by Professor Prestage, who has added an article on ‘ Por- 
tuguese Expansion Overseas’ at the special request of the Junta de 
Educagao Nacional, who have subsidized the book. Professor H. A. R. 
Gibb writes on the English crusaders in Portugal, and especially their 
great achievement, the capture of Lisbon in 1147. It would have been 
worth while to mention that the first bishop was an Englishman, and that 
the Sarum missal he brought continued to be used until the sixteenth 
century. An odd notion current in the fifteenth century was that the place- 
name Almada was really English ‘(We) all made ’em’. Professor C. H. 
Williams’ account of John of Gaunt’s expedition seems to me to be marred 
by forensic tricks. No doubt the English prince secured an impressive 
indemnity and married away a couple of daughters extremely well; but 
he lost vast sums on his preparations, squandered an English army by 
thick-headed generalship which a first-class subordinate could have saved, 
caused many of his knights virtually to desert in the face of the enemy, and 
shamelessly abandoned his ally Portugal to secure his private interest. 
No pleading can make that into a worthy record. Perhaps the most 
damning fact is that, if we may believe the chronicles, the Portuguese did 
not even protest at his withdrawal from the war; he was no more than a 
liability. On the other hand, the English did contribute something to 
Portugal in this epoch. Edmund of Cambridge’s expedition led to a com- 
plete revision of tactics, and it educated one good general (King John) and 
one of the highest genius (the Holy Constable). The ‘crowning mercy ’ 
of Aljubarrota was thus won on a plan which recalled Poitiers to several 
competent observers. Secondly, we should insist that Philippa of Lan- 
caster was a far better ‘man’ than her father, and through her the touch 
of genius descended to the inclita geragao, Henry V’s cousins, which in- 
cluded Prince Henry the Navigator. According to King Duarte, there was 
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a direct relation between the display of genius which won Agincourt and 
that which took Ceuta and began the circumnavigation of Africa. 
Captain C. R. Boxer’s chapter on Anglo-Portuguese rivalry in the 
Persian Gulf (1615-35) far exceeds the length of a lecture, and is the most 
brilliant essay in the book. The general scheme requires at this point a 
demonstration of the way in which England succeeded to Portuguese 
strongholds and strategy in the Indian Ocean, which is a topic 7 consider- 
able interest. Captain Boxer, however, has chosen to concentrate on a 
single episode of this substitution of empires, namely, the ruin of Ormuz 
and the redirection of Persian Gulf trade. He has been able to exemplify 
the process in the closest detail, and to bring out the characters of the 
actors; he honours some of our unhonoured empire builders (Shilling, 
Methwold, Weddel, &c.), but our sympathies fall vassals to the glamour 
of Ruy Freire de Andrade, the Hector of this Iliad. The editor discusses 
the treaties of 1642, 1654, and 1661, wrung out of Portugal by its need 
for support against Spain. That of 1654 stands out for its meanness of 
spirit and unhappy consequences for our ally. On the other hand, Sir 
Richard Lodge, in a model lecture, shows that the Methuen Treaty of 1703, 
much abused by Portuguese patriots, is not a cause of Portugal’s economic 
vassaldom, and indeed was not really the Methuen Treaty; two other 
agreements for the prosecution of the war of the Spanish Succession merit 
that description, but the commercial agreement was more or less an acci- 
dent in British policy, and chiefly put into words the desire of Portuguese 
importers to secure English textiles. No essay covers the Wellington- 
Beresford period, about which it is difficult to write calmly from a 
Portuguese point of view, and a lecture on the period of hostility (1530- 
84), by Dr. J. A. Williamson, unfortunately could not be made ready in 
time for the edition. WituiaM J. ENTWISTLE. 


L’émigration de la campagne 4 la ville libre de Florence au xiii® siécle. Par 
JOHAN PLEsNER. (Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1934.) 


Tus is an important and valuable book, which deserves close study by 
all who pursue the history of the Italian communes as well as that of 
Florence. It is an intensive investigation of the character and population 
of two places, the castello of Pasignano in the central Tuscan hills and 
the popolo of Giogole close to Florence, and of the emigration from the 
two into Florence. This is carried out with minute particularity and 
abundant documentation, so that for the first time we can observe in 
illuminating and conclusive detail within a definite limit of time the facts 
of the growth of the Florentine bourgeoisie by immigration from the 
contado and its relations with the contado during the process. Hitherto, 
investigation of these facts has been discursive and selective over a wide 
region ; historians have driven exploratory trenches, often with insight 
and success. Dr. Plesner has concentrated on small areas and has un- 
covered their remains. 

Dr. Plesner begins with the definition of the castello in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. He shows convincingly that in Tuscany—and the 
same is generally true of Lombardy—it was not a castle of one lord or 
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family of lords, like the castles of northern Europe, but a fortified township, 
either an old village surrounded by walls in troublous times or a new 
settlement, walled in like fashion for protection and refuge. He is, per- 
haps, inclined to minimize the statements of this fact by his predecessors, 
but he does make it clear that, when the feudal lords had a stronghold 
in the castello, it was one of a collection of fortifications and houses. He 
is, it may be thought, too absolute in his rejection of the view that the 
castello in origin was, if a new foundation, at first a place of refuge rather 
than a permanent habitation for its indwellers—one of his Pasignano 
documents (p. 20) restricts actual habitation just outside the walls to 
time of war—but in general the castello in 1200 and earlier was not a 
temporary refuge but a small town. More important is his demonstra- 
tion that the men of Pasignano, c. 1200, although for the most part not 
fully free in their persons, appear as the full owners of some part of their 
possessions in the castello and the land outside it. In the castello this 
full ownership might extend only to the actual buildings of their houses 
(or even to part of the town walls), while the soil belonged to the lord. 
Other parts, too, of their property they might hold as libellarii, other 
parts again as customary tenants. The conditions of tenure were mul- 
tiple and varied. The rights of the feudal lord—in this case the abbey 
of Pasignano—were feudal and public; of only parts of its territory was 
the abbey the owner. 

It may be permitted to suggest that the reasons for this state of affairs 
were multiple, too. There was, perhaps, originally the class of aldii under 
the Lombards, who retained property if not complete freedom; there 
were those who later surrendered freedom for protection; there were 
serfs or aldiit who obtained property rights by contract in return for break- 
ing up uncultivated ground or for sharing in the fortification and garrison- 
ing of the castello ; there were the masnadiert, whose unfreedom (like that 
of ministeriales) was half obliterated by their military service. Most 
important of all, perhaps, were the late introduction and early decay of 
strict feudalism in North Italy, where it was superimposed, round about 
1000 a.p., on lands held by a medley of free proprietors and unfree tenants, 
and where growing prosperity gave a new strength to ancient communal 
co-operation. 

Dr. Plesner proceeds to show that the abbey, and apparently other 
feudal lords, c. 1200, were gaining land, not losing it. It got into heavy 
debt, it exchanged lands, but debt and exchange were for the purpose of 
creating a consolidated domain, and c. 1300 this end was achieved. The 
abbey especially bought out, often giving personal freedom in the pro- 
cess, its subjects of Pasignano. By 1300 the castello in this case was 
becoming a cassero, a real castle in full possession of the abbey, of the 
northern type. Its erstwhile inhabitants, once forming a little commune, 
had sought land and residence elsewhere. They did not become land- 
less ; they retained or acquired land not far off; but numbers of them 
had gone or were going to trade or business in Florence. The most pros- 
perous went first. A rich ‘ peasant’ in Pasignano might be a miles, 
serving on horseback in the militia at Florence. Others followed, and 
the city grew. But the new Florentine did not abandon his interest or 
his land in the contado, 
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In the open popolo of Giogole with its surrounding pieve (of ten popoli 
or parishes in all) the process was analogous. Here prosperous or energetic 
contadini led an amphibious existence, emigrating to Florence to become 
shoemakers or notaries, but retaining their little farms, worked by mem- 
bers of their families, or hired labour, or let out by mezzadria, a system 
peculiarly suitable for proprietors who were native to their land and 
understood its working. They lent money to their less successful neigh- 
bours ; they bought their land. The Florentine citizen of the fourteenth 
century with his country estate let out in mezzadria was not so much a 
townsman invading the country as a countryman whose wealth was gained 
in the town, but who was extending, not creating his country inheritance. 
And the same was true of the older nobles at an earlier date. Some 
troublesome country lords might be compelled to build houses in the 
city and become citizens ; more had done so of their own will, and became 
both contado lords and city merchants ; others had beyond memory been 
landowners in both city and contado. Thus economically and personally 
city and contado were closely linked. The savings of lord or peasant 
started his prosperity in the city. His mercantile or industrial gains 
were used to increase his land in the contado. None the less citizenship 
was a different status with political rights. Legally, its acquisition was 
hedged round with the recognition of the lord’s rights over his men, but 
in practice it seems to have been easily acquired by residence and occupa- 
tion, at least from the real contado of Florence. It was an object of 
ambition, and not, as a rule, in anybody’s interest to withhold. 

Dr. Plesner is anxious to deny the immigration of landless peasants 
into Florence in this period. The immigrants he traces are all the more 
prosperous countrymen. He points out that industry, even if under the 
direction of capital, was then domestic, carried on in the workman’s 
dwelling, and he attributes the Florentine proletariat to the changes of 
the fourteenth century. But it may be argued that the landless and very 
poor do not leave traces on land-contracts and assessment lists, unless 
you come to a poll-tax. We hear of labourers for hire in the contado even 
in his account, and it still seems credible that an undocumented crowd 
also spread into wretched apartments in the city as the employees of the 
great manufacturers or worked in their tenements in the country round 
(where the priests were sometimes directed to preach contentment and 
honest work). The exhortation to be charitable, which is so frequent, 
implies objects for that charity. The picture of prospering peasants 
and little or great shopkeepers, investing their savings in more land, 
seems inadequate for the thirteenth as for the fourteenth century. The 
poorer neighbours who were bought out seem necessary too. 

If one may make a criticism of Dr. Plesner’s excellent and indispens- 
able work, it is that he exaggerates the contrast between his conclusions 
and those of his predecessors. The nature of the castello is no novelty : 
he has shown that the exceptions to the rule, the private castle, were 
rare before 1300. The amphibious character of the city-nobles, citizens 
and lords of land outside the city, is a cardinal fact of Italian history ; 
he urges that it was true in the twelfth century, c. 1150, when some were 
being warred down by their fellows for their particular refractoriness 
and the city as a whole tamed its troublesome individual members in the 
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‘conquest of the contado’. This is a phrase he condemns; yet the city 
did by war and pressure erect a political dominion over the contado, which 
replaced that of the feudal superiors and the emperor and kept the direct 
feudal lords in subjection. Further, he has pared the rhetorical general- 
izations of the ‘ flight of serfs to the city’ or the ‘ impoverishment of the 
nobles ’, yet men who were ‘ unfree’ personally hurried to the city if in 
his period! they did not ‘ flee’, and, while nobles early took to trade, 
we see a great deal of land being bought up by nowveauz riches. But 
this exaggeration does not impair the value of Dr. Plesner’s book. He has 
put us on solid ground with much better and clearer definition and has 
shown remarkably the intimate, continuous relation, economic if not 
governmental, of city and contado. C. W. Previré-Orton. 


Vite di Avventure di Fede e di Passione. By BeNnEpeTTo Croce. (Bari: 
Laterza, 1936.) 


Tus delightful volume owes its inspiration to the wrath aroused in the 
author by the ‘ romantic biographies ’ which have become popular during 
the last few years. Their misuse of documents, and the ruthlessness with 
which they divorce their heroes and heroines from the problems of their 
own age, in order to present them as the victims of the nerves and complexes 
of to-day, earn from him the epithet of ‘deplorevolissime’. Reacting 
against such travesties of history, he has made exhaustive research into 
the lives of six people, all of whom, in different ages and circumstances, 
experienced in a peculiar degree the vicissitudes of fortune. The subjects 
of his study provide material for romance ; his treatment of them is sober 
history. 

The first of the series is Philip of Flanders, the fifth son of Count Guy 
de Dampierre. He was one of the many French nobles who followed 
Charles of Anjou to Italy, in the latter part of the thirteenth century, and 
won lands and fortune in Naples. His distinction lay in his renunciation 
of his Neapolitan fiefs in order to go to the help of his family, when the 
battle of Courtrai, in 1302, offered opportunity to the house of Dampierre 
to restore its fallen fortunes by making common cause with the Flemish 
weavers. For two years Philip ruled Flanders with the title of adminis- 
trator, and the Neapolitan baron, whose harshness had goaded the city 
of Lanciano to revolt, became the leader of the popular party in its resist- 
ance to the patrician government and the Crown of France. Then, having 
seen his elder brother Robert established as count of Flanders, he returned 
to spend the last years of his life in poverty in Naples. 

Next in chronological order comes the longest and most important 
of these studies. Cola di Monforte, count of Campobasso, forced by his 
obstinate loyalty to the house of Anjou in the Neapolitan succession wars 
to take refuge in France, where his desertion of Charles the Bold before 
Nancy turned him into the arch-traitor of Philippe de Commynes’ Memoirs, 
provides the author with a theme after his own heart. He is able to prove 
that Commynes’ account of Campobasso’s relations with Charles the Bold 
is inaccurate in several particulars. His treachery was no premeditated 


1 There is evidence for ‘ flight’ in earlier times, the ninth to the eleventh century. 
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act but a sudden impulse, prompted by wounds to his honour arising from 
Charles the Bold’s impossible temper. Louis XI did indeed employ his 
usual arts to win Campobasso to his side, but the king’s letter to Dunois 
of 5 June 1476 makes it clear that he had so far met with no success. 
Campobasso was in fact the typical Italian condottiere, no better and no 
worse than others of his age and race. His objection to recruiting 
Bartolomeo Colleone for Burgundian service,‘ because while he is not here, 
I am chief, but if he came he would be my superior ’, is characteristic of a 
class of men whose chief aim was personal distinction. His employment 
by Venice, no mean judge of condottieri, during the last year of his life, and 
the eulogy pronounced by the senate on his valour and loyalty, suggest 
that he was a not unworthy member of his profession. 

Second only in interest and importance to the story of Campobasso is 
that of Galeazzo Caracciolo, marchese di Vico. Scion of one of the oldest 
and proudest of Neapolitan families, he was driven by conscience to leave 
wife and children and all but royal state in Naples, in order to find a new 
home in Geneva. Here he became the founder and mainstay of the Italian 
Church, and Calvin’s chief support in his dealings with the refractory ele- 
ments in the Italian colony. The picture of Caracciolo’s life in Geneva, 
and the contrast between its atmosphere of bourgeois piety and the spacious 
existence which he had once enjoyed, is painted by a master hand. The 
opportunity which it affords to Croce, the philosopher, to undertake a 
defence of Calvinism is one for which his admirers cannot fail to be grateful. 

The interest of the two succeeding essaysis literary rather than historical. 
The first tells of Isabella di Morra, young, ardent, and a poetess, belonging 
to the first half of the sixteenth century. Her father and twin brother 
were absent in France on account of their anti-Spanish sympathies, and 
she was compelled to waste her life in the castle of Favale, situated in a 
remote corner of the Basilicata. Longing for escape, and for sympathy 
with her literary tastes, she found solace in the letters and verse sent to 
her, in his wife’s name, by a neighbour, Don Diego Sandoval de Castro. 
One of these letters falling into the hands of Isabella’s brothers, they at 
once assumed that their sister’s honour had been violated. Isabella and 
the bearer of the letter were assassinated on the spot, and shortly afterwards 
Don Diego met with the same fate. This is followed by a study of Diego 
Duque de Estrada, who in 1636 renounced his career as a soldier of fortune 
and entered religion. After performing exemplary works as Fra Giusto 
of the Fate Bene Fratelli, he died in 1649, as prior of the hospital of his 
order at Taranto. He left behind him a volume of Comentarios purporting 
to tell the story of his life, but which proves to be, not autobiography, but 
romance. Stories of Diego’s flight from Toledo, following his assassina- 
tion of the lady to whom he was betrothed, of his falling into the hands 
of pirates, of his excruciating sufferings under torture, and of his exploits 
as a soldier, are alike the creations of his imagination. It is claimed, not 
without justice, that ‘ the chief historical interest of his book lies in the 
psychology of its author ’. 

The last of Croce’s six heroes belongs to the age of revolution. Carlo 
Lauberg was born in Naples in 1762, of a family of Walloon origin. In the 
course of his life he was in turn military cadet, monk, teacher of mathematics 
and science, propagator of revolutionary principles, chemist in the French 
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army, journalist, and in 1799, at the culminating point of his career, 
president of the provisional government of the republic of Naples. When 
the enmity of his fellow-citizens drove him from Naples, he returned to 
the French army as a doctor, and continued to serve in it until the fall of 
the Empire. His last years were spent in Paris of the Restoration, where, 
as a naturalized Frenchman, he did his utmost to disown his past. Carlo 
Lauberg, Neapolitan revolutionary, was buried in M. Charles Laubert of 
Rue de la Madeleine, no. 23-5. 

The bouquet which a great scholar and thinker here presents to his 
readers is culled from periodical publications in which these studies 
originally appeared. Devotees of romantic biography may find that it 
makes demands upon their powers of concentration which they do not 
care to meet; but historians will recognize in it a convincing illustration 
of how history should be written. Cecmia M. Any. 


Medieval Representation and Consent: A Study of Early Parliaments in 
England and Ireland, with special reference to the ‘Modus Tenendi 
Parliamentum’. By M. V. Cuarxe, M.A., F.S.A. (London: Long- 
mans, 1936.) 


THE appearance of this book revives the sense of the loss to medieval studies 
in the death of Maude Clarke in November 1935. In a series of close and 
exact studies of texts she was building up a reinterpretation of English 
political and constitutional development in the fourteenth century, the 
full synthesis of which we shall never have from her. This study, which 
she did not live to see through the press, is an instalment ; and clearly as 
it reflects the characteristics of its author, and careful as the work of the 
editors has been, it cannot be doubted that Miss Clarke’s own high standard 
could have exacted a fuller working out of some arguments and a closer 
verification of some points than time in fact allowed her. 

For the past twenty years the history of parliamentary origins in this 
country has been studied mainly from the administrative and judicial 
point of view. Maitland’s suggestions in his introduction to the Parlia- 
ment Roll of 1305 have been developed, to our great enlightenment, by Pro- 
fessor McIlwain, Mr. H. G. Richardson, and others. Pasquet’s brilliant 
study enforced the thesis that royal administrative policy rather than 
any democratic theory explained the rise of the house of commons. But 
of recent years signs of a revival of older views have appeared: evidence 
has been adduced of a desire to represent or to be represented in parlia- 
ments, as well as evidence that consent by representatives to taxation was 
not merely formal. Miss Clarke’s book is the most conspicuous sign that 
has yet appeared of this swing-back to Stubbs, but her views are to be 
regarded not as a substitute for but as a complement to those of Pasquet 
and Richardson. She describes her investigations as a single avenue 
into a large and obscure subject (p. 6), and though they converge on the 
thesis that the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum was written in 1322, their 
value is not determined by the validity of that thesis. The obvious 
political tendentiousness of the tract enhances rather than diminishes its 
value for her, which lies in its political theory ; the theory of the authority 
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of parliament as embodying the principle of representation and consent. 
‘ Whatever date or sanction we assign to this doctrine ’ (p. 5), the impor- 
tance of its association with an actual working institution cannot be denied. 

Miss Clarke writes then primarily as a student of political theory, and 
apart from her examination of the text and setting of the Modus, the most 
valuable and suggestive part of her study is that which traces the theory 
of representation and consent in England to ecclesiastical sources. To 
passages and precedents adduced earlier by Professors Barker, Lunt, and 
Powicke, she adds illuminating quotations from episcopal registers, and 
establishes, as it seems to me, conclusively, the ecclesiastical origin of 
the doctrine that relates taxation to representation and consent. In 
contradistinction to Professor Barker she points out that the doctrine was 
applied by the secular clergy earlier than by the regular (p. 304). Feud- 
alism had established the practice of consent, but consent without re- 
presentation ; royal administration had developed, if not originated, the 
practice of representation, but without consent !; it was the Church that 
originated both the doctrine and the practice of that consent by repre- 
sentatives to taxation, a doctrine laid down in the Lateran Council of 1215, 
and first put in practice in England in the church councils of 1225-6. It 
is remarkable how closely Miss Clarke’s point of view approximates to 
that of O. Hintze,? whose articles she seems not to have seen. 

The focus of the study is the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum, whose 
authorship Miss Clarke assigns to a clerk who was not a lawyer. Its 
insistence that taxes on clerical property ought to be voted by clerical 
representatives in parliament might seem to be a reflexion of the contro- 
versies of 1369-75 (p. 32). On the other hand, the fact that the position 
of the clergy in the Irish parliament was practically that described in the 
Modus (p. 60) leads to the examination of the Irish version of the tract 
which originally appeared in this Review in 1933.3 This text, accepted 
in 1419 as, in effect, the Magna Charta of Ireland (p.'78) and acted upon 
throughout the fifteenth century (chapter vi), was, according to Miss Clarke, 
based upon the English text which was introduced into Ireland about 
1370, either by the lieutenant William of Windsor or by his opponents 
(pp. 120-1). It would follow that the English Modus had by 1370 a 
recognized constitutional standing, and could not have originated about 
that date as ‘a newly minted wild-cat paper constitution, contrived by 
an unknown member of convocation ’ to support the claims of the clergy 
(p. 123). 

The date 1369-75 for the Modus having been rejected, clues are sought 
in the political and constitutional development of fourteenth-century 
England. The cessation of clerical proctors in 1332 to sit in parliament 
and the history of their struggle against attendance, based on objections 
to the form of summons (1300-22) and to meeting outside their own 
province (1318-30), both of which objections, as Dr. Morris noted,‘ are 


1 Miss Clarke does not refer to the responsibilities shouldered by the knights who 
bore the record of the shire court to the king’s court in judicial cases; their record 
might involve the country in financial penalties, and could not be disowned by the 
country. 

® Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 141 (1929), pp. 229-48; vol. 143 (1930), pp. 1-47, 
especially vol. 143, pp. 6-19. 

3 Ante, xlviii, 576-600, 4 Ante, xlix, 402-22, 
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reflected in the Modus, point to a date between 1322-5. The doctrine 
of the Modus, that all the estates of the realm should participate in national 
business, corresponds closely with that of the statute of York in 1322, 
which Miss Clarke interprets much as Stubbs did. She holds that it 
reflects at once the exaltation of the king’s parliament as an institution, 
in contrast with the pseudo-parliaments called by the barons 1315-21, and 
also the tendency of both king and barons to call on the commons for 
political support. She cites Stapeldon’s register and the royal order of 
19 May 1322 to the judges as evidence that ‘ the opinions of all parties 
were converging in the same direction: in great matters, both legal 
and political, the final decision must rest with parliament . . . the 
same doctrine of common responsibility which we find in the Modus’ 
(p. 172). 

The chapter on the deposition of Edward II, originally published in 
the volume of Essays offered to Professor Tait, argues that the machinery 
for his deposition, reflecting this same doctrine of common responsibility 
and discussed beforehand between certain clerics, was based on chapter 
xvii of the Modus, which reflects ‘a theory contested by experience,’ and 
is therefore earlier than 1327 (p. 193). The features of parliament, as 
described in the Modus, which indicate a date between 1321 and 1329, 
apart from the presence of clerical proctors, are the absence of the keeper 
of the privy seal from the list of leading officials, the variable rate of wages 
for representatives, the procedure for hearing private petitions, the absence 
of reference to common petitions, the place of custody of the Parliament 
Rolls—Exchequer not Chancery—and the make up of the Parliament 
Rolls; whilst the insistence on the presence of the king and on his attendance 
at an early hour (6.30 a.m.) seems an echo of the complaints of Edward II’s 
slackness and drowsiness in 1313 and 1316 (p. 218). On the other hand, 
no reference direct or indirect to the deposition of 1327 is traceable. Like 
Vernon Harcourt and Dr. Morris,! Miss Clarke emphasizes the close relation- 
ship of the Modus to the tract de Senescalcia, which has been attributed 
to 1321. No conclusive evidence can be drawn from the description of 
organization by six gradus (pp. 126, 320 ff), whilst the preference for 
unanimity as against the majority principle shown in the chapter de 
casibus difficilibus indicates a transition stage of theory which cannot 
be exactly dated (p. 342). 

Miss Clarke’s conclusion in favour of 1322 agrees with that of Professor 
Morris in this Review, but she differs from him in assigning its author to 
the middle party, rather than to the Lancastrians. The writer is * the 
experienced official rather than the doctrinaire politician ’ (p. 10) and the 
theory of monarchy expressed is ‘ neither royal nor baronial’, whilst the 
depreciation of the Steward’s powers, in comparison with the tract 
de Senescalcia, is ‘a decisive argument against a particular Lancastrian 
bias’ (p. 245). 

The cumulative effect of Miss Clarke’s arguments is to put the onus of 
proof on those who support a later date. This is not to say that she has 
finally proved her case ; the Irish evidence, which represents research in 
fields unsurveyed by any Stubbs, and unfamiliar to the average English 


1 Ante, xlix. 411, 
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student of history, seems, on the face of it, open to an opposite interpre- 
tation at some points. The coincidence of Irish procedure in Church and 
State with that laid down in the Modus (pp. 60, 121) might be used to 
support an Irish origin for the tract, as against the theory that the Irish 
version represents the transfer of English ideals and practices to a colonial 
government. The manuscript evidence, which seems strongly to support 
the greater antiquity of the English version, requires closer scrutiny before 
Miss Clarke’s interpretation can be finally accepted. But whatever the 
issue, the legacy of this brilliant Oxford scholar leaves us deeply in her 
debt. The book is bound to have a stimulating effect on parliamentary 
studies. It recalls us to the world of active politics in which the efficient 
clerks and justices who laid up precedents for the English monarchy did 
in fact move and work; it reminds us that ecclesiastical theory was as 
ever-present an influence as legal theory; it compels us to study social 
and economic facts as well as administrative forms in tracing the growth 
of our most famous national institution; it re-opens the whole question 
of the value of a tract which has been far too lightly dismissed by our 
constitutional historians in the past. To the student bewildered by the 
number of trees in the constitutional wood the chapters on representation 
and consent will come as a guiding light, with their synthesis of political 
theory and institutional development. To the student of evidence the 
investigation of the date and setting of the Modus will be a challenge. 
Heten M. Cam. 


Hansisch-Norwegische Handelspolitik im 16 Jahrhundert. By Orrto 
Roux. (Neumiinster i. H: Wachholtz, 1935.) 


Tuis is the third in the new series of the ‘ Abhandlungen zur Handels-und 
Seegeschichte,’ edited by Professors Fritz Rérig and Walter Vogel, two 
of the leading Hansa historians of the present day. Herr Réhlk’s study 
breaks new ground in Hansa history, since it is perhaps the first time that 
these commercial relations in the later period of Hansa supremacy have 
been made the subject of a special investigation either by German or 
Scandinavian historians. And yet the subject was well worth the effort, 
since nowhere else did the Hansa obtain such a complete ascendancy over 
the foreign trade of a country as in Norway, and nowhere else was it able 
to indulge its monopolistic aspirations to such an extent. For this the 
economic backwardness of Scandinavia as a whole, and of Norway in 
particular, was responsible, a state of affairs which the enterprising 
Germans seized and exploited down to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. In the course of its development the maritime members of the 
Hansa, ably led by Liibeck, created a technique that eliminated -all com- 
petition, almost as complete and effective as that of any modern trust or 
cartel. The chief commodity produced by Norway in the Middle Ages 
was dried cod, the only rival to the herring in the contemporary fish 
markets of Europe. This was exchanged for provisions and especially 
cereals which the Hansa merchants brought into the country from the 
Baltic littoral. The dominant position which the central situation of the 
Hansa towns enabled them to attain was further strengthened by their 
superiority in shipping and above all by the credit system that effectively 
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bound the Norwegian fishermen to the German capitalist traders. It was 
likewise facilitated by the concentration of the whole trade of the western 
coast to one market, the staple at Bergen. The fishermen who disposed 
of their products in Bergen depended for their existence upon the ad- 
vances made to them by the Hansa merchants. As they were rarely able 
to liquidate their debts in a single season they were reduced to a kind of 
semi-serfdom to their German creditors. The rise of this system dates 
from the exclusive privileges which the Hansa had been able to acquire in 
the early days of the Norwegian monarchy, privileges which it stoutly 
defended by all the means at its disposal. So complete was the monopoly 
thus established that all competitors, e.g. English, Dutch, and Scottish, 
who endeavoured to trade with Bergen were driven out. Only in the 
fifteenth century were the Dutch able to secure a share of the lucrative 
business. This they did by sailing to Trondhjem (Nidaros) and so circum- 
venting the staple at Bergen. Ultimately some Dutch capitalists settled 
in Bergen, and acquiring citizen rights, assisted the Norwegian fishing 
industry to throw off its secular dependence upon the Germans. Other 
factors that gradually undermined the Hansa supremacy were the growing 
strength of the Danish monarchy, to which Norway had been united by 
the Kalmar Union, and the gradual rise of a Norwegian middle-class who 
legitimately claimed a share in the foreign trade of their own country. 
This attack upon their monopoly the Hansa towns fought step by step. 
Prolonged diplomatic negotiations ensued between them and the kings of 
Denmark, and to a detailed account of those transactions Herr Réhlk 
devotes a considerable part of his work. He has drawn upon published 
and unpublished records both from Hansa and Scandinavian sources. 
From the materials at his disposal he has also been able to compile some 
valuable lists for a number of years of the shipping of Bergen of the 
leading Hansa towns that traded with it, as well as lists of the chief 
merchants, and the frequency of their sailings northward. 

The work is thoroughly well documented, enabling us to form a complete 
picture of the methods by which the Hansa attained and maintained its 
control of the commerce of northern Europe. Moreover, it is written in a 
simple, clear style, a feature all too rare in German research work. For 
this as well as for opening up a comparatively fresh field of investiga- 
tion foreign students will be doubly grateful. A. WEINER. 


Sveriges ekonomiska historia fran Gustav Vasa. Forsta delen: Fore 
frihetstiden. Férsta boken: Medeltidshushallningens organisering, 
1520-1600. By Eur. F. Hecxscner. (Stockholm: Bonnier, 1935.) 


Proressor HECKSCHER is one of the few modern economic historians who, 
like Dr. J. H. Clapham, see economic history with the economic theoretician’s 
eye. His manifold works, among which the book on the Continental 
blockade, the Carnegie publication on Sweden in the World war, and the 
recent treatise on Mercantilism are the most widely known, although to the 
scholar certain smaller articles and monographs may seem still more 
valuable, predestined him to be the author of a comprehensive and monu- 
mental economic history of modern Sweden. Of this the volume under 
VOL. LI.—NO. CCIV. az 
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review (as the author is at some pains to state in a ‘ provisional’ table 
of contents at the close) is the first part of a first volume, after a general 
foreword and introduction on methods and periods, and before an appendix 
embracing general and special remarks on sources and literature, richly 
annotated statistics on public finances, agriculture, commerce, shipping, 
and prices, and finally diagrams of population and price developments 
and ground charts of Swedish villages; these diagrams and charts belong- 
ing for the most part to the period beyond that of the volume. The 
book is further adorned with beautiful plates, foremost the portraits of 
the first Vasa king, his successors, John III and Charles IX, and Per Brahe, 
through his Oeconomia (c. 1580) the representative in Sweden of that first 
European derivation from Aristotle of a systematic concept of political 
economy. For an index we naturally have to look forward to the following 
volume, or volumes. 

The present volume is divided ito three main parts, on the ‘ funda- 
mental traits’ of the economic life of the period, its ‘ different sides ’ (i.e. 
spheres of industry), and economic policy, all distinguished both by the 
economist’s striving after quantitative data and at the same time by a 
wholesome scepticism of their sufficiency and comparability as well as by a 
highly ingenious, almost artistic, capacity of selecting from the sources the 
most representative and qualitatively illustrative information. The first 
part opens with a description of the overwhelmingly (up to 90-95 per cent.) 
rural character of the population of Gustavus Vasa’s Sweden, which draws 
from the author the (perhaps somewhat exaggerated) comparison with 
Carolingian Western and Central Europe (p. 32). The chief difference 
seems to me to lie in the fact, presently developed by the author himself on 
the ground mostly of his own earlier monographic labours, that the country 
was in close contact with the intense commercial and monetary economy 
of the continental powers, among which the Hanseatic league, after its 
unrivalled predominance in Swedish ports and city life during long medieval 
centuries, was just then on the verge of being succeeded by the new powers 
of the North Sea under the leadership of the Netherlands. It is the peculiar 
way of linking this monetary economy, as the ‘ greatest merchant ’ of his 
realm selling huge tributes in kind, to the ‘natural economy’ of his 
subjects, that will ever distinguish Gustavus Vasa as one of the greatest 
figures of early monarchic mercantilism, on a scale surely not even approxi- 
mated by any commercial intercourse of the earlier or later middle ages. 

The different spheres of Swedish production, the branches as it were 
of the royal merchant’s trade (assisted, of course, by private commercial 
enterprise), present a variety not easily rivalled by any of the other great 
sources of raw materials for the Continent, from England to Russia. By 
the side of, and in value even more important than, the great staples of 
grain, cattle and fats, fur and fish, stood the wealth of Swedish mines, 
silver, iron, and above all that most speculative of metals, copper, which 
was still to be fundamental to the economic policy of Gustavus Adolphus, 
all of them distinguished by an old and high standard of smelting and even 
further processes, as shown by the increasing importance of iron and steel 
sticks export (p. 157) or the beginning, already under Gustavus Vasa, of 
brass manufacture with the help of imported zinc ore (p. 171). Heckscher 
shows that éven the supply of capital necessary for the mining and 
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smelting industries was almost exclusively furnished by the Crown’s 
monetary income from taxes (p. 193). 

The third part on economic policy chiefly deals with the ‘ territorial’ 
or ‘ national’ unification brought into Swedish economy by an adminis- 
tration thus intently bent on the centralization and equalization of pro- 
duction for the purposes of mercantilism. Yet the author has to admit 
that on the one hand the strongest adversary of ‘ territorial’ economy on 
the Continent, urban economy with its exclusive staple rights, was late 
and weakly developed in Sweden, and on the other hand national economic 
unity after Gustavus Vasa was seriously threatened by the territorial 
division of the country under the (however efficient) rivalry of his sons. 

CaRL BRINKMANN. 


Lists of Men-of-War, 1650-1700. Part I. English Ships, 1649-1720. 
Compiled by R. C. AnpEeRson. Part II. French Ships, 1648-1700. 
Compiled by P. Lz Conte. (Society for Nautical Research, Occa- 
sional Publication, No. 5.) (Cambridge: University Press, 1935-6.) 


Srupents of naval history who are grateful to M. Pierre Le Conte for 
his Répertoire des ‘Navires de Guerre Frangais published in 1932 in the 
labour which he has saved them will feel similarly indebted to Mr. R. C. 
Anderson. For the right understanding of naval operations it is fre- 
quently necessary to know more of individual ships than many standard 
histories tell us. Search for this information is apt to be difficult and pro- 
longed, for in many cases prior to 1750 the facts of a particular vessel are 
not all preserved in one place and are often, at least for the seventeenth 
century, only in some unique manuscript. Mr. Anderson’s work differs 
from M. Le Conte’s Répertoire in its restriction to a certain half-century, 
one of immense importance in British naval history. That of M. Le Conte 
covers the time from the commencement of the seventeenth century to the 
war of 1914-18, though he omits certain categories of ships for reasons 
stated in his preface ; moreover, he embodies in his text short essays on 
classifications of names, the reasons for adopting certain kinds of names, 
and other very useful historical notes. On the other hand, though he 
always gives the years of entry into and vanishing from the French Navy, 
he omits certain particulars of individual vessels which are included by 
Mr. Anderson. The latter’s method is a tabulation in chronological order 
of launching or other means of acquirement by the Navy, with each 
name numbered consecutively for easy reference. The information given 
is the ship’s name; rate; guns; place of building, with year; or, if not 
constructed for the Navy, other provenance, such as ‘ bought’, or ‘ prize ’, 
with the year, and, in the latter case, previous nationality also. Then 
follow length, beam, and tons, the successive alterations in the methods of 
calculating these dimensions being stated in a short preface to each section. 
If the vessel is less than full-rig her type is stated. Finally, the vessel’s 
fate, with the year, is given, as is the nationality of prizes in smaller type 
on a second line. This employment of two types, and indeed, the set-out 
of the columns in general, we believe the outcome of much experiment, 
are most clear and easy for reference. The ‘ Lists’ of the title form sections 
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of the whole based on the naval history of the half-century. In each List 
the ships are marshalled in order of their entry into the Navy, and the 
years covered by the Lists are for i, 1649; ii, 1649—v, 1660; vi, 1660— 
xii, 1688; i, 1689—iii, 1702. These ships of the Fleet are followed by 
particulars of 111 “Principal Merchantmen hired for use as Men-of-War ’ 
in 1649-54 and 61 in 1664-7. Beyond their solid historical value, the 
Lists are a pleasing possession as a gathering of names which seem far 
indeed from any modern Navy List, for instance, Mousenest, Patriarch 
Isaac, Young Shish, Abram’s Offering, Owner’s Goodwill: we wonder 
whence came Blackmoor Lady, a prize, and Blackmoor Ketch, a pink built 
at Chatham in 1656. The total number of names is 1195, a gauge of the 
labour entailed in the framing of the Lists, which, when completed, will 
be a reference book of enduring authority. 

Part II, French Ships, 1648-1700, compiled by M. Pierre Le Conte, 
adopts the same tabulation of dimensional and historical particulars, except 
that from 1665 onwards, by which time rating by armament was sufficiently 
established to be reliable, the column ‘ Rates ’ is omitted, and instead the 
vessels in a given rate are grouped together. This, however, introduces no 
difficulty in comparison. Thus M. Le Conte tabulates separately Vais- 
seaux of rates I-V, Frégates Légéres (frigates in the then sense), Brilots 
(fireships), Fléites (Storeships), Corvettes et Barques longues (ships equivalent 
to the sloops of the late eighteenth century), and Galéres (galleys). Ina 
prefatory note it is stated that lists of the French Navy before 1669 were 
compiled only at irregular intervals and usually refer to ships in actual 
commission only. Moreover, in the middle of the seventeenth century 
there was a good deal of hiring of privately owned vessels for a few months’ 
naval service. Galleys are difficult to enumerate accurately, as up to 
1660 or so they were usually distinguished by the names of their com- 
manders.and their dates of buildings can seldom be traced. To save space 
and for uniformity, M. Le Conte omits the definite article which was an in- 
separable part of the name of a French ship during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and so was always included in the inscription on her 
stern, L’, Le, La, or Les, as the case might be. The second half of the 
seventeenth century has the special interest of including the close of the 
Galley Period, at least so far as oars could be reckoned as effective opponents 
to the sails of a man-of-war, the history of which is set forth in De la 
Graviére’s Derniers Jours de la Marine 4 Rames. The type continued to 
be built till 1698, and among condemnations given are several as late as 
1730-50. Twenty-eight of these vessels are tabulated as in commission 
in 1648, an approximate statement only, in view of the incompleteness 
of the records mentioned above. Information for 1650-1700 is much 
more reliable, and M. Le Conte is able to give 161 names, 144 being 
galleys all built at Toulon and after 1665 all at Marseilles. These were 
for Mediterranean service. The balance of 17 were built at Rochefort 
or Brest as additions to the Channel and North Sea fleets. He notes that 
the flag-galleys (Réales, Capitanes, and Patronnes) were somewhat larger 
than the rest, which were constructed from similar designs with very 
slight differences. It is of considerable interest as showing the structural 
limitations of these last naves longae, that though sailing men-of-war 
steadily increased in dimensions as time went on, the Rochefort-built 
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galleys of the late seventeenth century, for instance, were only 142 ft. 
long from stem to sternpost and 18 ft. wide on the waterline, dimensions 
virtually the same as the latest researches attribute to the galleys of Ancient 
Greece, those of Byzantium and the Mediterranean republics. The Lists 
will be completed by Part III, Swedish, Danish, and German Ships, expected 
immediately ; and Part IV, Dutch Ships, before the end of this year. 

H. H. Brinpiey. 


Relazioni di Ambasciatori Sabaudi Genovesi e Veneti durante il periodo 
della Grande Alleanza e della Successione di Spagna (1693-1713). 
A cura di Canto Moranpt. (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1935.) 


Tuis is the first of a series of source-books planned by the Istituto Storico 
Italiano to illustrate modern and contemporary history. Other countries, 
notably France and England, have in recent years produced somewhat 
similar selections of diplomatic documents, but they have mostly directed 
attention to the instructions given to ambassadors and envoys, whereas 
the present volume gives only selected dispatches sent by their repre- 
sentatives in foreign courts to the governments of Savoy, Genoa, and 
Venice. This preference of dispatches to instructions is presumably 
deliberate, but for the history of foreign policy rather disappointing. 
A student who is searching for new light on the part played or desired to 
be played by these three Italian states in the European turmoil of this 
period will find singularly little to help him in the documents which Signor 
Morandi has edited in a rather imposing volume. In place of what he 
seeks, he will find long disquisitions on the resources of the provinces of 
Naples and Spain, on the rivalry of Whigs and Tories in England, and on 
the defective federal institutions of the Dutch republic. Here and there 
he will discover an illuminating comment upon contemporary events, but 
he will have to read pages of other information before he can find them. 
The editor in his introduction is inclined to exaggerate the value of these 
disquisitions, but he is justified in stressing the growing importance of 
mercantile interests in the guidance of policy. 

There are four relazioni sent to Victor Amadeus II of Savoy. In 1697 
G. B. Operti put together all the information which he had collected 
during the six years of his embassy to Naples. This is a fairly exhaustive 
guide-book to the southern kingdom at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. More important are the two reports from Spain. The Count di 
Vernone, writing in 1696, describes in some detail the court of Charles II, 
and speculates on the prospects of the three parties—French, Austrian, 
and Bavarian—which have been formed on the prospective succession 
to the childless king. In 1711 the Marquis di Trivié, who had been sent 
four years earlier to join the Archduke Charles (nominally Charles III of 
Spain), compiled, at the time when the archduke’s cause had become 
hopeless, a most exhaustive report, filling fifty closely printed pages, on 
all the provinces of Spain, with special emphasis on Catalonia, where he 
and the titular king had mostly resided. This dispatch, written in French 
and the longest document in the volume, is in some ways the most inter- 
esting, because it contains some shrewd observations on the causes of 
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the failure of the Habsburg candidature in the peninsula. The marquis, 
obviously a man of some ability, has also a good deal to say about Spanish 
decline in the seventeenth century. The last of the Sardinian reports, 
that of the Count San Martino di Baldissero in 1713, describes the court 
of Vienna under the Emperor Charles VI, his indignation at the desertion 
of his cause by the maritime powers, and his determination to continue 
a hopeless struggle for the Spanish crown. 

The Genoese envoys are rather less verbose than the Savoyards. Two 
of them write from Spain (in 1693 and 1704), one from France in 1705, 
one from England in 1698, and one, who had been sent to The Hague 
as well as to London, describes his experiences in both countries, and 
closes his account of England at the dramatic moment when the Tories 
displaced the Whigs. His description of the party strife which preceded 
the ministerial change is not without interest for English readers, and it 
shows that foreigners were well acquainted with the personal rivalry 
between the duchess of Marlborough and Mrs. Masham. 

The last two documents in the volume are Venetian reports of 1707 and 
1713, and both come from the court of Rome. The writers, who bear 
the familiar Venetian names of Morosini and Tiepolo, deal at length with 
the papal court—which one of them calls i pix gran mistero politico dell’ 
unwwerso—with the character of Pope Clement XI, and with the relatives 
and cardinals who surround him. The impression left after a perusal of 
these lengthy epistles is that both the writers and the Papacy were far 
more concerned with the politics of Italy than with the general affairs of 
Europe. There are few references to the great problems of the Continent. 
Almost the only exceptions are that Morosini discusses the question 
whether the pope had anything to do with the final testament of Charles II 
of Spain, and that Tiepolo asserts that if Clement ‘has any personal 
inclination, it is to France, though that court repeatedly complains of 
his partiality to the house of Austria’ (p. 235). And the same writer, 
speaking of the harmonious relations that in the past prevailed between 
the Papacy and the court of Vienna, says that this harmony will be more 
difficult to maintain now that the emperor has become the ruler of Milan 
and Naples. 

' The final conclusion is that these documents are of more value for the 
domestic history of the countries where the diplomatists have resided 
than for the general history of Europe, and even for that domestic history 
their value, as the evidence of foreign observers, has its limits. 

RicuarpD Lover. 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from January 1759 
to December 1763. (London: Stationery Office, 1935.) 


In the volume of Journals now issued, the reports of hearings in matters of 
controversy are few and brief. They relate to the regulation of the Indian 
trade in Pennsylvania (pp. 40-1), Jamaican currency (pp. 90-2), the conduct 
of the agent for the contractors for supplying the troops in Nova Scotia 
(pp. 95-8), and certain laws passed in the province of Pennsylvania (pp. 108- 
11). To these reports are to be added two entries upon its minutes of 
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evidence submitted to the Board relating to the trade of the Senegal river 
(pp. 28-31), and the state of the fishery upon the northern coast of New- 
foundland (pp. 310-11), together with minutes of the opinions of the Board 
with regard to the behaviour of the Lower House of Assembly in North 
Carolina (pp. 282-3), the conduct of Belcher as lieutenant-governor of 
Nova Scotia (pp. 308-9, 325-6), and the issue of paper bills of credit in the 
colonies in general and in Virginia in particular (pp. 331-2). The volume 
contains many indications of the growing pretensions of the colonial 
legislatures and of the friction which resulted. The most interesting of 
these is the attack made by the attorney-general, in the course of the 
hearing upon several laws passed in Pennsylvania in 1758 and 1759, upon 
the House of Assembly of that province, in which that officer complains of 
the tendency to encroach upon ‘the sovereign government of the mother 
country ’, ‘their almost rebellious declarations with respect to the in- 
struction concerning paper currency founded upon an address of Parlia- 
ment’, and ‘ other acts of avowed democracy’, and expresses the hope 
to see the day when the law by which the Assembly was made perpetual 
and indissoluble ‘ would be repealed by Parliament’ (p. 109). The material 
diversity of interest, and the imperfect understanding of the colonial point 
of view possessed by the Board, which made such conflicts of jurisdiction 
so serious a matter, is illustrated when, three years later, the Board itself 
threatened Virginia with an application to parliament if it neglected to pass 
a proper law amending the laws for emitting paper bills of credit (pp. 332, 
418). On 1 February 1760 the Board received its first direct order from 
the house of commons to lay papers before it (pp. 83-4; cf. 157, 240, 337), 
all previous papers prepared by the Board having been laid by command. 

On three matters of much interest more help might be provided by the 
indexes. The first of these is the activities of organized groups of mer- 
chants; the second, the various projects for transporting settlers from 
Europe ; the third, the new and most important topic of the western lands. 
The activities of the merchants of western ports concerned in trade to 
Newfoundland may be traced by reference to the entries under Barnstaple, 
Bideford, Bristol, Dartmouth, Exeter, and Poole, and Belfast, Cork, and 
Waterford, and under ‘ Newfoundland—merchants’ petition’, with the 
omission of one reference to Exeter (318) and one under ‘ merchants’ 
petition ’ (358) ; and the references to the merchants of Liverpool trading 
to the Austrian Netheilands are entered under ‘ Liverpool’, with the 
exception of three items (376, 390, 427). But the activities of the merchants 
trading to Virginia are imperfectly indexed. Something may be found 
under ‘ Virginia—merchants’ petition’, and by looking up the references 
under ‘ Bristol’, ‘ Liverpool’, and ‘Glasgow’. But that still leaves a 
dozen entries unrecorded (1, 14, 39, 316, 318, 328, 331-2, 333, 365, 368, 395, 
414), while the traders to Barbadoes (411, 421), the traders to Jamaica 
(231), and the traders to North America in general and to Canada in par- 
ticular (81, 425, 427) escape the index, eo nomine, altogether. There is a 
similar difficulty in tracing the references to the history of settlement. 
As to the western lands, the knowledge possessed by the board of the pro- 
gress of western settlement may be traced under the entries ‘ Virginia— 
settlements in ’ and ‘ New York—settlements in ’, with the exception of the 
references on pp. 142, 218, 268, 270, 271, 272-3, 395. But the assumption 
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of imperial control over the purchase of Indian lands only appears under 
the entry of ‘New Hampshire—surveys in forbidden’ and ‘ Plantations 
General—Indians, interference with forbidden ’, the latter omitting entries 
on pp. 234 and 263; and the proposal to extend the jurisdiction of some 
of the colonies to the lands proposed to be reserved as Indian land (374, 380) 
and the proclamation of 1763 (381, 384, 385, 389, 390) are, eo nomine, 
neglected altogether. The date of the meeting recorded on p. 368 should 
be ‘June 8’, not ‘June 3’; and the entry ‘ Massachusetts—jurisdiction 
claimed over Canada’ would have been less startling if it had been made 
clear that it referred to a tract of land called the county of Canada. 
H. Hae Be.tor. 


Saint-Just, Colleague of Robespierre. By E. N. Curtis. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935.) 


A FEW years ago it would have been difficult to point to any outstanding 
work on the French Revolution by an American writer. But recently, 
owing to Franco-American contacts during the Great war, and more par- 
ticularly under the influence of Albert Mathiez, a new school of researchers 
and writers has begun to contribute work of real importance towards the 
understanding of an event which had its origins on both sides of the Atlantic. 
One thinks at once of Kerr’s The Reign of Terror (1927), Gottschalk’s 
Marat (1927) and Era of the French Revolution (1929), Brinton’s The 
Jacobins (1930) and Decade of Revolution (1935), Hazen’s French Revolution 
(1932), Gershon’s French Revolution and Napoleon (1933), and Elicona’s 
Moreau de Saint-Méry (1935). To these must now be added a biography 
which shows that in good judgement, style, and sense of proportion (there 
is no need to add research, which was never lacking) American writers 
have little to learn from French or English. Bruun’s Saint-Just (1932, 
also American) needed a successor. Professor Curtis has now provided one 
which is in all respects admirable. His bibliography shows that he has 
neglected none of the available sources of information. The notes and 
appendixes which he adds to the text prove that he is alive to the many 
controversial details which their study must involve, and that he can deal 
authoritatively both with the discreditable legends raked up by Fleury, 
and with the fulsome flattery with which Hamel embarrassed his hero. 
The bulk of the book consists of nineteen chapters of biography, and 
two of analysis of Saint-Just’s ideas. Though some of the chapter-headings 
—‘ The farmer in town’, ‘ How to build an army’, or ‘ Grandeur, and 
our dust "—have a journalistic ring, the treatment is at once critical and 
interesting, and there is no attempt to introduce ‘ corroborative detail ’ 
unwarranted by the evidence. Mr. Curtis does not attempt to excuse 
Saint-Just’s worst offences: the fantastically unfair rapports on the 
Girondins, the Hébertists, and the Dantonists which speeded these enemies 
of the government to the guillotine. He prefers to emphasize the other 
side of the vehement young man’s career: his intervention at the king’s 
trial, his work on the Committee of Public Safety, his missions to the front, 
his Utopianism, and his loyalty to Robespierre. In this last connexion, 
whilst quite rightly calling attention to Saint-Just’s leadership during the 
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king’s trial—it was he who propounded the fatal dogma, On ne peut pas 
régner innocemment—Mr. Curtis perhaps does not make enough allowance 
for the influence of the older man upon the younger, who ‘ knew him, as 
he knew God, only through his miracles ’, an influence to be traced, perhaps, 
in their common dislike of bloodshed and militarism, their Anglophobia 
(e.g. the speech of 16 October 1793), and their co-operation in the work of 
the bureau de police générale. It is a little unsafe to argue from the Stras- 
bourg letter (p. 145) that Robespierre ‘ was used to listening to advice 
from Saint-Just, and almost used to taking it’. And one has to explain 
how Saint-Just, a convinced believer in economic individualism, came over 
to the Robespierrian view of property as a social trust, which he embodied 
in the decrees of Ventése (p. 195). The account of Saint-Just’s work on 
the Committee of Public Safety follows the lines of inquiry already laid 
down by Aulard, and explored in my Robespierre ; whilst the treatment of 
the bureau de police episode makes full use of Ording’s important study, 
though perhaps a little under-estimating Saint-Just’s part in the business. 
May a reviewer who has recently worked over a good deal of the ground 
covered by Mr. Curtis end by congratulating the author on an excellent piece 
of work, and expressing his gratification that their common point of view 
and conclusions are so alike ? J. M. THompson. 


Wilhelm von Kardorff : ein Nationaler Parlamentarier im Zeitalter Bismarcks 


und Wilhelms II, 1828-1907. Von SteGrrRigD VON KARDORFF. 
(Berlin: Mittler, 1935.) 


THis massive biography is a valuable addition to the internal history of 
the Hohenzollern Empire. The author, already widely known as a poli- 
tician in the Weimar era and as the author of an instructive little book on 
Bismarck, has used not only his father’s papers and letters but those of 
several of his political friends. While attempting to be objective, he 
confesses that he has written in a spirit of loving gratitude and veneration. 
The elder Kardorff was one of the earliest members, and for many years the 
leader, of the Free Conservatives who broke away from their party in 1866 
and took up a position midway between Conservatives and National 
Liberals. Though their numbers in the Reichstag were never large, the 
party was extremely influential, not only because many of its members 
belonged to leading Prussian families but because it may be described as 
Bismarck’s bodyguard. Both his sons belonged to it. 

Frequent quotations from Kardorff’s letters to his wife recall the parlia- 
mentary conflicts of the new empire and reveal him as the chancellor’s 
closest political friend. He followed his leader with enthusiasm in the 
Kulturkampf, though he realized in later years that it was a mistake. But 
in the change over to protection in 1879 he was the master not the pupil. 
The post-war economic crisis, culminating in the crash of 1873, converted 
him, and for six years he laboured to convert the chancellor. It was the 
greatest achievement of his life, and he was satisfied with the results. 
Though not an academic economist, he won and kept the position of the 
chief expert on economic questions in the Reichstag. His next campaign 
was for bimetallism, waged with equal zeal and resource over a still longer 
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period but without success. The relations between Bismarck and Kardorft 
reflect credit on them both. Though the devotion of the follower to his 
chief was beyond challenge, he never surrendered his judgement and on 
occasion he insisted on taking his own line. 

Kardorff was aware that the chancellor had many enemies, but it never 
occurred to him that he would leave office except by his own wish. No 
German emperor, he remarked, would ever dismiss the prince. His fall 
was a terrible blow, personally as well as politically: his great time was 
over. Bismarck, he wrote to his wife, was partly to blame for the catas- 
trophe, but still more his son. It had been a fatal error to stay away from 
Berlin all through the winter and spring of 1889-90, and Herbert was be- 
lieved to have discouraged suggestions for return. Kardorff discovered 
later that he had been unjust to Herbert, whose abilities he came to value 
more and more when the latter entered the Reichstag in 1893. Visiting 
the old statesman at Friedrichsruh a few weeks after his fall, he found him 
in good spirits and in some degree consoled for his misfortune by the fact 
that Caprivi was his successor. The princess, as usual, was far more ex- 
treme than her husband. ‘ You have no idea how bitter my wife is about 


my dismissal’, remarked the old man in jocular tones. ‘She is always 


denouncing the Kaiser, and the age of Methuselah would not suffice for 
the terms of imprisonment for treason which my wife incurs every day ’. 
A year or two later when an impulsive lady visitor exclaimed : ‘ You must 
be reconciled with the Kaiser!’ the princess cried out: ‘ Not so long as I 
live’. ‘You must leave that to me’, was Bismarck’s reply. Though 


Kardorff had no love for William II, he, like other good patriots, strove 
hard for a reconciliation. He took his full share in politics till his death 
in 1907 at the age of 79, respected by all for his stainless character and long 
services. There was nothing brilliant about him, and Windthorst was a 
greater parliamentary figure. In the words of his son, he was the truest 
political friend of the greatest German statesman. He would have wished 
for no other epitaph. G. P. Gooca. 


Die auswéartige Politik Preussens, 1858-71. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke. 
Herausg. von der Historischen Reichskommission unter Leitung von 
E. Brandenburg, etc. 2% Abteilg. Vom Amtsantritt Bismarcks bis 
zum Prager Frieden. Bd. I (Bd. III der Gesamtreihe.), Oktober 1862- 


September 1863. Bearbeitet von Dr. R. IppEKEN. (Oldenburg i. O: 
Stalling, 1932.) 


Tuts volume should be one of the most important of the whole series, but 
is in some respects a little disappointing. Bismarck’s début is peculiarly 
dependent on private papers for elucidation, and we have mainly official 
records here. There is an interesting dispatch from Loftus (no. 11), in 
which Bismarck acutely sums up the relations of France and Russia, and 
declares that ‘ blood and iron’ did ‘ not refer to anything of a sanguinary 
nature but to the necessity of Prussian [sic] having an organized army 
ready to take the field’, and assured Loftus that he was ‘ better than his 
reputation’. Even Loftus seems to have suspected these assurances. 


1 References are to the numbered documents of the volume, not to pages. 
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There are negotiations in which King William himself took part with Eng- 
land in January 1863 (nos. 149, 154). This is followed by much literature 
on the well-worn but still unsettled theme of the Alversleben Convention. 
It is interesting to note that alike on 24 February (no. 238) and on 20 June 
(no. 562) Bismarck maintained that its purpose was simply to police the 
frontier effectively on both sides, and repress Polish conspirators. On the 
other hand his hatred of Gorchakov was early developed and he ascribed to 
him the failure to ratify the Convention (no. 353). This was on 21 March, 
and it seems true that on 1 March Bismarck made efforts to prolong the 
negotiations (no. 285). On the same day he was complaining that Napoleon 
‘a montré les griffes’. It would seem probable that this was the real 
motive of Bismarck’s not pressing the matter, combined with the strong 
opposition in the Chamber. That probably accounts for the strong line 
taken by Bismarck subsequently this year over the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, when, as he assured Loftus, he was at once ‘ passionate’ and 
‘German’ in his outlook. It is all very interesting but not entirely decisive 
either way. 

There are some curious sfdelights. In February 1863 Disraeli criticized 
severely Russell’s policy to Bernstorff (no. 162), and in April declared that 
Russell was ‘ extrémement peu gracieux’ and liable to ‘les boutades de 
mauvaise humeur’. These overtures seem to have interested Bismarck, 
who declared (28 May) that, in comparison with others, a party ‘ of the 
Tory begins to estimate our policy rightly’. The influence of Disraeli in 
opposition on foreign statesmen would make an interesting subject for a 
monograph. Another pregnant extract is that in which Napoleon deplored 
to von der Goltz (15 August, no. 646) the French attitude about Poland and 
ascribed it to the press which he could not control, and which he denied that 
he directed. There are few persons likely to believe that Napoleon was 
not a champion of Poland. One of the most interesting extracts in the 
book is that in which Bismarck points out (28 May, no. 529) that ‘ in ihren 
Schluss-Konsequenz ’ the Polish question touched Prussia much more deeply 
than Russia and Austria. It is probable that Napoleon’s bungling treat- 
ment of the question and his transparently insincere disavowal of his own 
interest in it led Bismarck to despise him and describe him as ‘ a muddle- 
headed man’. It is, however, equally evident that England’s attitude 
awakened his deep hatred and contempt. On the whole Bismarck ap- 
Pears more as an observer than as a man of deeds in this period, but the 
observations helped him to formulate his policy for his masterly achieve- 
ments in regard to Schleswig-Holstein in 1864. Harotp TEMPERLEY. 


Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten in der Weltpolitik. Von ALFRED 
Vaets. 2 Bande. (London: Lovat Dickson and Thompson, 1935.) 


THESE two magnificent volumes cannot fail to arrest the attention of any 
reader, if only on account of the fact that the writing (to judge by the pre- 
face) took place in the United States ; the preparation and research partly 
in the United States, partly in Germany ; and the printing and publication 
in Great Britain. The sources are extremely numerous, both published and 
unpublished, including newspaper material which, largely owing, I think, 
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to American scholarship, is now recognized as one of the most fruitful 
sources of historical study. Newspaper material has, naturally, to be 
used with great caution; yet it is so abundant, and so intelligently and 
energetically compiled, that, with proper control and judgement, it can 
supply to the scholar almost all the information that he requires. 

The initial point of view of the author, explained in the ‘ Vor-Nach- 
wort’, is that historians and investigators of foreign policy have given 
far too little attention to domestic affairs. Every scholar, indeed every 
thoughtful citizen, will surely now agree with this view: that the distinc- 
tion drawn between domestic and foreign affairs is largely artificial. This 
must be patently clear to any observer of contemporary history ; yet the 
habit or convention among historians and teachers of treating home and 
foreign affairs in separate compartments, still largely persists. Herr 
Vagts’ two thousand closely printed pages and voluminous footnotes and 
references are a very impressive demonstration of the other view, of the 
advisability for investigating home and foreign affairs together. Obviously 
the advisability or degree of necessity is greater in dealing with the con- 
temporary world than with previous ages. *The growth of population, 
the astounding advance in the means of communication and transport, 
the development of trade-combinations and of high finance, all these 
things have narrowed the margin between home and foreign policies. 

Two conclusions emerge particularly from Herr Vagts’ investigations : 
that in the case of Germany and the United States (perhaps in the case of 
other pairs of states) opposition in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries was not between nations but rather between certain corresponding 
groups in each nation, between, for instance, German makers of iron and 
steel on the one hand, and the group of American iron and steel-makers 
on the other. The conflicting interest, or alleged conflicting interest, of 
the American farmers on the one hand and the German Agrarians on the 
other is a further instance. In fact, from this point of view, ‘ Protec- 
tionism ’ becomes the blight of an age which, but for Protectionism, was 
becoming more and more international or cosmopolitan ; and ‘ high policy ’, 
die grosse Politik, is seen as essentially economic. 

Herr Vagts, however, regards other factors besides the economic. He 
takes due note of the ‘ ideologues ’, the mystics of imperialism, so prominent 
in the directing of German (and also of British) policy in the years 1889- 
1909, with which this book is chiefly concerned. And he duly notes the 
influence of the general staffs and military, and particularly the naval, men 
in helping to shape national policies. The naval men, he shrewdly ob- 
serves, were by no means a ‘silent service ’ in this period. 

And the bureaucracies—Herr Vagts seems to regard even the Americans 
as having a bureaucracy—became the instruments of those clamant forces 
and interests. The diplomatic profession itself was a bureaucratic group, 
which, says Herr Vagts, was even more irresponsible than other bureaucratic 
groups. This is an astonishing judgement on the diplomatists, but I am 
not prepared to dispute it offhand. Herr Vagts has done a service to 
public policy by raising this issue and by challenging thought and research 
on the subject. 

The book, though crowded with facts and references in its 2019 pages, 
is by no means impersonal ; and a deserved amount of attention is devoted 
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to President Theodore Roosevelt, who did not abstain from taking up a 
dynamic part in foreign affairs and who was not lamb-like in his methods. 
Herr Vagts has achieved a remarkable work, marshalling an enor- 
mous amount of information and material in orderly sequence and organiza- 
tion. He writes with insight and judgement. It cannot help being of 
great use to students, with a knowledge of German, who are working on 
this subject and period. R. B. Mowar. 


Great Britain and the German Navy. By E. L. Woopwarp. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1935.) 


Ir is surprising that British historians should not have applied critical 
processes to the various national collections of documents in the way that 
has been done so extensively in Germany, America, and France. The best 
results are clearly obtained by close examination of certain defined periods 
or problems, and Mr. Woodward, in selecting the Anglo-German naval 
problem, or rather, as he more subtly phrases it, the problem of Great 
Britain and the German fleet, has selected a topic about which there has 
been more heat than light hitherto diffused in this country. One interesting. 
result of his survey is given as follows in the Preface: ‘I have found it 
necessary to criticize a good many of the editorial notes and comments in 
the volumes of the German collection, and I do not think that sufficient 
documents are included, even from German sources, in this collection 
to justify the comprehensive title of die grosse Politik der europdischen 
Kabinette’. The judgement is the more interesting as he expressly dis- 
claims all wish to belittle the value of the work or the labours of the 
German editors. It is likely to surprise a good many readers, though it 
was always clear that the period 1871-95 was very summarily treated 
by them. But I think a careful reading of the German editorial notes 
and documents after 1895—to which Mr. Woodward refers—shows a good 
deal of unconscious bias in selection and some inaccuracy in proportion. 
Two distinguished editors were working at heat under the shadow of a 
great national disaster, and both influences were reflected in their work. 

One criticism I would make on Mr. Woodward’s book. Though his 
title justifies him, it is none the less regrettable that he does not enter upon 
the early designs and basic conception of the German fleet. Tirpitz, in 
his Memoirs, says it was built against Russia and France, not England. 
And the truth, or otherwise, of this statement ought now to be ascertain- 
able. Itis a case where embryology or a study of origins is really important. 
My next point is similar. I think there is no doubt (and the point has been 
stressed by several German historians) that the actual carrying out of the 
fleet programme depended a great deal more upon parties in the Reichstag 
and upon internal politics in Germany than is usually recognized. If that 
is true, the results are important. For it was not the aspiring Kaiser or 
the resolute Tirpitz who were alone responsible for the fleet’s growth. 
The public opinion of Germany could have stopped or delayed its growth, 
and Haldane’s idea of trying to play up to the more pacific element in 
Germany might have succeeded, had circumstances been favourable. 
This line of thought is, to some extent, speculative but of great importance 
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when we come to judge and sum up the whole question. And it would be 
interesting if Mr. Woodward had developed it. 

Apart from these comments, I have little but praise for the book. It 
is an honest book, thorough and conscientious, with a liberal and broad 
point of view. The author has had independent access to the British 
records, but has not produced anything very novel in addition to what 
has been published. But his unfailing lucidity and good sense make the 
best use of existing materials and the whole narrative is well told and 
admirably pointed with telling phrases. He shows, in general, excellent 
judgement, e.g. he is not the dupe of the commercial rivalry scare (pp. 
41-7). He avoids, so far as possible, attitudes of moral superiority (pp. 
55, 116), but has some telling quotations showing how the German press 
repented later of its violence during the Boer war (p. 57). Chapter VII, 
The Anglo-Russian Agreement, is particularly useful as showing the 
bearing of that event on the shipbuilding question. Nearly all the rest 
of the book is devoted to the known, but by no means exhaustively treated, 
question of the race for armaments ended in the Haldane mission. This 
is admirably treated by Mr. Woodward, though I confess I should like a 
highly technical opinion on the Novellen question, which is not too easy 
for a layman to understand. But, in general, the conclusions stand out 
sharply and the outline is bold and clear. It is hardly possible for any one 
to read this treatment without either learning much that is new or admit- 
ting that he has received a new and striking demonstration of certain 
points. 

The only criticism I would make here is that suggested by the author 
himself. British Documents on the Mediterranean question 1912-13 are 
reserved by Dr. Gooch and myself for vol. x, part ii, which has not yet 
appeared. They would, I think, have enabled Mr. Woodward to develop 
parts of his thesis with more effect. And I think Mr. Churchill and his 
‘naval holiday ’ suffer a little from the absence of full material. But our 
author has handled the main question of the fleet rivalry so ably and well 
that his readers ought to be thankful that they have got so much. It is 
to be hoped that a German counterpart of Mr. Woodward—a Deutschland 
und die Britische Flotte—will be produced as a kind of antistrophe to his 
work. HaroLp TEMPERLEY. 


Before the War, Studies in Diplomacy. By G. P. Goocn. Vol. i: The 
Grouping of the Powers. (London: Longmans, 1936.) 


Tue characteristic features of Dr. Gooch as a historian are that he masters 
all the printed literature on his subject, and that his temper and training, 
his self-discipline, enable him to regard this subject with detachment and 
impartiality. The highly successful aim at ‘ objectivity’ is not incom- 
patible with warmth and colour in writing. There was, perhaps, a certain 
degree of severity in some of Dr. Gooch’s earlier writing. The present 
book, like the previous Recent Revelations in European Diplomacy and 
Studies in Modern History (the last has some particularly admirable writing), 
is composed in scholarly, urbane language, yet forcible and lively. The 
central characters of each chapter—Lansdowne, Delcassé¢, Biilow, Isvolsky, 
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Aehrenthal—stand out very clearly in the narrative and give guidance 
and coherence in the numerous and sometimes complicated negotiations 
which are described. 

Although each chapter is called after a dominating personality and 
centres around this, the book is not biographical. Readers who wish to 
know the careers of the statesmen giving their names to the chapters 
must look elsewhere for this information. The supply of biographical 
material is too easy for Dr. Gooch and would take up too much space. 
His subject is diplomacy, and he sets out to explain it and make it live 
without using any extraneous material however intrinsically interesting 
this might be. There is absolutely no diplomatic gossip in the book ; 
nothing whatever is introduced which does not bear directly on the argu- 
ment. And all the issues dealt with in the book are large ones. There is 
no effort to follow up small clues and to deal in small sections with things 
of minor importance. It is history on the large scale and with unified 
theme. This theme is the grouping of the European Powers into Triple 
Alliance and Triple Entente, and the tensions within and between each 
group. Although he does not say so, it looks as if Dr. Gooch regards this 
grouping as the main cause of the World war. It will be interesting to 
see if the next volume confirms this point of view. 

Lansdowne comes much the best out of the whole survey. There is 
an amplitude and completeness about his achievement which is particularly 
attractive in view of the chaos that began to be visible in international 
affairs soon after his retirement. He had made the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance which stabilized the political situation in the Far East. He had 
made a very cautiously limited entente with France only. And he was on 
excellent terms with the State Department of the United States. He had 
failed, however, to bring about an Anglo-German alliance or entente, but 
he was not anti-German and was never regarded as such. The diplomatic 
atmosphere changed very markedly and very suddenly after he left office. 
There is no critical study of Grey in the present volume. It will be highly 
interesting to see how Dr. Gooch deals with him as compared with 
Lansdowne. 

The Delcassé chapter goes over the Lansdowne ground to a considerable 
extent, but with Delcassé as the chief agent and dominating personality. 
There is no sense of repetition in the reading. The reader sees through 
French eyes and has the means of measuring Deicassé’s achievement as 
compared with Lansdowne’s. Franco-German relations, the problem of 
Morocco, naturally occupy much attention in this chapter. The ‘ decline 
and fall’ of Delcassé are dramatically described. There are some par- 
ticularly useful pages on the little-known Prinetti-Barrére negotiations 
which took all the stiffening out of Italy’s position in the Triple Alliance. 
Dr. Gooch’s conclusion is that ‘ if the German declaration of war was the 
fulfilment of his [Delcassé’s] fears, the collaboration of England and Italy 
was the harvesting of his dearest hopes’. The second half of this sentence 
is unchallengeable. It is not quite so certain that war with Germany, 
bringing the prospect of a restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, fulfilled a fear of 
Delcassé. 

Nobody seems to have any good to say of Biilow now, except that, as 
Dr. Gooch admits, he wrote brilliant—and extremely malicious—memoirs. 


‘ 
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He seems undoubtedly, notwithstanding all his urbanity, wide and deep 
culture, and high intellectual ability, to have been the evil genius of 
Germany. And yet he cannot be called,a bad man, in spite of obvious lack 
of scruple. Nor was he responsible for beginning the abandonment of the 
Bismarckian tradition of limited liability ; what he did do was to throw 
it to the winds. 

Perhaps students will most particularly find what they look for in the 
Isvolsky and Aehrenthal chapters, those two statesmen having hitherto 
received rather brief and distinctly unsympathetic treatment by English 
historians. In fact they are both tragic figures; both, when they died, 
seem to have had the sense of great opportunities lost. And there is still 
mystery about their definite views in 1908-9 and about their relations with 
each other. Isvolsky’s tragedy lay in the fact that, though he had something 
of the tradition of the great Russian diplomatists—of Nesselrode, Brunnow, 
Gorchakov, de Giers—and something of their European sense, he was far 
too small a man to be able to carry on their work or play their role. 
Aehrenthal, on the other hand, though without the European sense, was a 
man of strength and ability: though he played fast and loose with the 
European treaty-system in 1908, he seemed later to be developing a sense 
of statesmanlike responsibility when his premature death took away the 
Habsburg monarchy’s last servant of distinction. Lord Fitzmaurice, who 
while at the Foreign Office had a good deal to do with Aehrenthal and 
Cartwright (ambassador at Vienna), always used to say that Grey made too 
much trouble over the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina and article 25 


of the Treaty of Berlin. At any rate, as Dr. Gooch points out, when the 
annexation-crisis was over, ‘ Aehrenthal was henceforth a pillar of European 
peace ’. All who are interested in modern history should read this deeply 
interesting and judicious book. R. B. Mowat. 


Geschichtswissenschaft und Wahrheit. Nach den Schriften von John Dalberg- 
Acton. Von Utricu Noack. (Frankfurt: Schulte-Bulmke, 1935.) 


Dr. Noack has devoted the larger part of ten years to the study of Acton 
as a writer and teacher. He has examined the large collection of manu- 
scripts in the University Library at Cambridge, and has searched the for- 
gotten periodicals into which the great scholar put some of his best work. 
The first two instalments of a comprehensive treatise dea! with his concep- 
tion of history and his relation to the Catholic Church. The third, which 
is not yet published, will analyse his political and ethical principles. The 
author is admirably equipped for his enterprise by his wide learning, his 
interest in ideas, and his philosophic liberalism. The task needed doing 
and it has been well done. He claims to possess a further essential qualifica- 
tion. Acton’s mind, he argues, was so essentially German, and he was so 
rooted in German scholarship and catholicism, that perhaps he can only 
be fully appreciated from the German side. It has obviously been a labour 
of love to construct from a thousand hints and fragments the synthesis 
which his hero, who preferred articles to books, never achieved. Written 
mainly for German readers, who know Acton’s writings far less than we do, 
the volume is also of great interest to English students. As a scholar of 
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boundless erudition Acton’s place is secure. The novelty of Dr. Noack’s 
approach is the emphasis on the thinker. 

The study of Acton’s views on history opens with some of his tributes 
to German scholarship, which he did more than any Englishman of bis 
time to commend to his countrymen. The increase of knowledge, he 
declared, had been one of the needs of the German soul since it was awakened 
by Lessing. Germany was the land where the freedom and authority of 
learning were most fully established, and where in consequence the best 
results were obtained. The young man who had studied in eight German 
universities, and had sat at the feet of Ranke, Déllinger, and Boeckh, 
dedicated his life to the struggle for truth and liberty in Church and State. 
The scholar’s fearless and disinterested search for truth, with the aid of all 
the critical methods of the nineteenth century, was a spiritual as well as an 
intellectual urge, a categorical imperative which presupposed the loftiest 
morality. 

The central chapters survey Acton’s attitude to German historical 
thinking during the nineteenth century as a preliminary to reconstructing 
hisownsystem. He had as little use for uncorrelated as for unverified facts. 
Yet the interpretation of history is even more difficult than the laying of 
the foundations, and his criticisms suggest that he was very difficult to 
please. Hegel was too much of a complacent rationalist and too little of a 
moralist for his taste. Baur sacrificed facts to his over-simplified scheme 
of ideas. Ranke, ‘the Columbus of modern history’, who is studied in 
detail, was more successful in the criticism of sources than in bringing human 
beings back to life, more at home in courts and cabinets than with the 
passions of the multitude and the tumults of the soul. He carried his 
impartiality too far when he entered the realm of moral values. ‘ The 
world is both much better and very much worse than he cares to say.’ 
Yet despite their temperamental differences, Acton paid repeated homage 
to the greatest of modern historians, who studied history for its own sake 
and who ‘ made history a life-long occupation for men of honour’. At any 
rate he satisfied Acton a great deal more than the Prussian school, with 
their gospel of Machtpolitik and their glorification of the State. He re- 
cognized the genius of Treitschke, whom he ranked with Mommsen, but 
regarded him as a perilous guide. 

The concluding portion of this able and thought-provoking book is 
devoted to the complicated problem of ethical values in history. The 
beginning of wisdom is to get behind men and events to the ideas by which 
they are consciously or unconsciously inspired. Acton was immensely 
interested in the actors on the stage, but he was still more concerned with 
the causes for which they stood. The threads connecting epochs and con- 
tinents, he believed, were to be found above all in the field of ideas and 
ideals, and from one point of view history might be described as a ceaseless 
conflict of rival schools of thought. He spent his life proclaiming not 
merely the significance but the sovereignty of ideas. Hence his peculiar 
interest in the Reformation, the Puritan revolt, and the French Revolution, 
in which men and women were ready to die for their beliefs. 

No one was ever more deeply convinced that man does not live by 
bread alone, and that all positivist interpretations of his activities are in- 
adequate. He was always proclaiming that the whole mass of influences 
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which mould the life of nations must be continually borne in mind. With 
all his failings the human animal, in his opinion, was a moral and spiritual 
being who had to be held responsible for his doings. Since the coming of 
Christ no one could plead ignorance of the difference between right and 
wrong. ‘ In judging of men and things ethics come before dogma, politics, 
and nationality.’ A gospel of moral relativity aroused his anger not least 
when applied to the misdeeds of his own Church. To lower one’s standard 
in history was to debase the moral currency in Church and State. The 
historian’s duty to be not merely the interpreter of human actions but 
their judge was the theme of his celebrated controversy with Creighton. 
That his zeal for the vindication of the moral law occasionally carried him 
too far in his denunciation of offenders he himself confessed on his death- 
bed to hisson. But he never recanted his belief in the duty of the historian 
to keep a firm grip on the ten commandments. G. P. Goocu. 







Hilfsworterbuch fiir Historiker. Von Evcen HaABERKERN und JosEPH 
Frieprich Watiacn. (Berlin-Grunewald: Verlag fiir Staatswissen- 
schaften und Geschichte, 1935.) 


A work dedicated to the memory of Georg von Below and introduced to 
the learned world by Hermann Oncken is certain of sympathetic considera- 
tion. Its compilers (for they claim to be no more) aim at producing some- 
thing new: an historical dictionary for the beginner or the general 
reader designed not to be a compendium of names of persons, places, and 
events, but to explain the terms of art, such as names of institutions or of 
the historical theories concerning them, which are found in any history 
and yet form no part of the everyday vocabulary of its readers. The book 
is naturally most complete for the German Empire, but it covers Central 
Europe and the immediate neighbours of Germany, including England, in 
some detail. It deals more generally with the other European countries, 
European colonies and America, and also with the Islamic states, China 
and Japan. It covers the period between the barbarian invasions and 
1815, and thence, in less detail, to 1932. It is confessedly experimental, 
and if, in spite of the time and care devoted to it, it appears in some respects 
inadequate, criticism must not be taken to imply ingratitude for a welcome 
and helpful historical tool. 

The plan of the book is to group the subjects so far as possible, so that 
a number of cognate terms are explained in a single article: ‘ Mark- 
genossenschaft ’, for example, occupies more than four columns, ‘ Hufe ’ 
nearly two, and ‘ Lehen’ almost as much. Each term is followed by its 
synonyms in a large parenthesis, which also includes the words found in 
various languages which are translations or approximate translations. 
Every word for which a separate explanation is given is marked with an 
asterisk wherever it occurs, so that the reader may know where to look for 
further guidance. All the words explained are arranged alphabetically, 
but a very large proportion of these is dealt with by means of cross-references 
to the longer articles. It seems possible that space might have been econo- 
mized by limiting the text to the more important entries and relegating the 
cross-references to the index, but this might have made the book less 
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convenient to use. As it is it combines the advantages of an encyclopaedia 
and a vocabulary and is quite easy to consult as soon as the principal ab- 
breviations have been mastered. 

The execution of the scheme can only be dealt with by criticism in 
detail, conditioned by the nationality and experience of the critic, and for 
that reason capable of giving a misleading impression. To an English 
reader, for example, it appears strange to read ‘ das Wort Baron bezeichnete 
nunmehr den Peer, verschwand aber als Adelstitel’, though it is easy to 
see what is meant. Nor is ‘s. Solicitor’ an adequate account of either 
‘ Attornatus’ or ‘ Attorney’. The article on ‘School Board ’ affords no 
hint that it gave place long ago to the Education Committee of the County 
Council. In the same way one would expect to find some mention of the 
‘ Garrison-theory ’ of Boroughs, but the only references are by implication 
in the brief articles on ‘ Burgwerk’ and ‘Haga’. Again, in many cases 
Latin words familiar to English students are not to be found at all. Thus 
‘ Assarta’ does not occur among the numerous synonyms of ‘ Bifang’ 
though ‘ Novale ’ does. Nor would the article on ‘ Assisen ’ be very helpful 
to a beginner faced with the phrase ‘ Assisa venit recognitura’. In some 
cases cognate institutions in different countries should have been brought 
together: thus ‘ Churchwarden ’ contains no reference to ‘ Matricularius ’ 
and ‘ Marguillier ’ is omitted altogether. Nor should ‘ Jus Gladii’, which 
is quite properly dealt with under ‘ Hohe Gerichtsbarkeit’, be divorced 
from ‘ Placitum Coronae ’ which is oddly referred to ‘ Coroner’ ; hopelessly 
obscuring the analogy of ‘ Corona ’ and ‘ Gladius ’ as the rights of the king 
and the count in their respective capacities. Although the dictionary is 
strongest on its institutional and legal side, it fails to distinguish between 
Frankalmoin and Tenure by Divine Service, which would surely have 
grieved Coke. In Italy again, the use of ‘ Gonfaloniere’ should not be 
limited to the Florentine ‘ Gonfaloniere della giustizia’, seeing that till 
1859 it was the usual term for the mayor of any commune, the modern 
‘Sindaco’. It would be very easy to continue this picking of holes in the 
book, but enough has been said to show that it is not complete in its present 
form, though it is immensely useful to anybody who has to read German 
historical works and only less so to other historical workers. 


C. JoHNSON. 


International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. Sixth year, 1931. 
Eighth year, 1933. Edited for the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences. (London: Milford, 1936, 1935.) 


Tue value of international co-operation in the world of scholarship is now 
fully recognized in many directions. There are few in which its importance 
is so great as in that of history ; none in which it is greater. The quality 
of imagination needed here depends, perhaps even more than in other 
fields of learning, on the experience of the writer. Historians of differing 
nationalities, from their varying experience, have therefore a peculiar con- 
tribution to make to the common understanding of their subject. Some 
years ago Professor Tout described the growth of international co-operation 
in a presidential address to the Royal Historical Society : ‘ The work must 
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be done by the individual scholar, who after all is the root of the matter. 
But he must work in co-operation with others. . . . Just as the individual 
scholar is not enough, so is national scholarship insufficient in itself.’ + 

One of the first of the international enterprises set on foot by the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, when a permanent organ- 
ization of that body came into being, was an annual bibliography of 
historical writings. The value of such a compilation is necessarily greatest 
for the practical side of the historian’s work. For some it will merely 
mean a saving of time, providing as it does a convenient list of monographs 
and articles, many of which they would in any case have found for them- 
selves, but with much more labour. But students of history are not all 
equally conversant with the work which is being done by others in their 
subject, and for the less fully equipped much is to be gained by having 
their attention called to the publication of other studies, even in their own 
field of research. The value of a survey such as this is, however, perhaps 
even greater to the specialist whose interests are not restricted to the 
subject of his own specialization. To keep in touch with what is being 
done in one particular branch of historical research may be within the 
powers of all, despite the modern wealth of historical output; but the 
more specialized research becomes, the more essential is acquaintance with 
the work of others in different branches of the subject. The International 
Bibliography serves here one of its most important aims. 

The practical value of this work depends largely on two things: the 
care with which the selection of entries is made ; and the character of the 
arrangement. It is easy to criticize both. But the committee responsible 
for the planning of this series deserve credit both for the thoroughness 
with which they have worked out the principles of selection *? and for their 
readiness to improve their methods in the light of experience. A note by 
the chairman of the committee foretells changes and developments in the 
volume for 1935. In the meantime new periodicals have been added to 
the list of those searched * and certain alterations have also been made as 
regards arrangement. The determination of the actual entries included 
is largely in the hands of contributors or groups of contributors in the 
various countries, although they must conform to the general plan laid 
down by the committee. The responsibility for the arrangement of the 
items lies ultimately with the central body, who work on a three-fold 
principle of period, aspect, and locality. Like all other classifications, this 
needs careful study. It is impossible to collect in one category all the 
works needed by students in any particular field, since categories must 
have definite limits and the fields of historical study are open. At present, 
for instance, a student interested in any period of the history of any one 
country in the modern age must search not only in the category to which 
the name of that country is attached, but also in the economic section (N), 
the constitutional section (O), and in that given to international relations 
(P), to cite only the most obvious examples. Yet it is difficult to see how 
this could be avoided, since clearly much of the value of the bibliography 
would be lost if the arrangement were made on a strictly geographical basis. 

1 Transactions, 4th series, vol. viii, 1925, p. 8. 

2 See volume for 1931, p. xiii; volume for 1933, p. xv. 

3 See volume for 1931, pp. xix-xxxv. * See volume for 1933, pp. ix-x. 
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The historical student wants to know not merely what is being done in 
other countries on the history of the region to which his own research 
belongs, but what has been published as the result of similar researches in 
the history of other parts of the world. This is indeed one of the most 
valuable results which the specialist may gain from the use of these 
volumes. 

The appearance of the two volumes now under consideration marks an 
epoch in the record of the enterprise. The series is now complete to the 
year 1933. The next volume is due to appear shortly, and it is announced 
in the preface to the eighth volume that henceforth ‘ each annual volume 
should appear twelve or eighteen months after the publication of the books 
from which it gives selections’. This is a great achievement, and the 
committee which meets under Professor Baxter’s chairmanship, and par- 
ticularly the general editors, M. Caron and M. Mare Jaryc, are to be 
congratulated on bringing their work so far up to date. In the task of 
compilation they are largely dependent on the collaborators in the various 
countries, but nothing can be brought to the point of publication without 
energy and unremitting attention, perhaps least of all a bibliographical 
enterprise on this scale. Litiian M. Penson. 











Short Notices 


Proressor O. Leuze, who died in 1934, did not live to finish Die Satra- 
pieneinteilung on Syrien und im Zweistromlande von 520-320 (Halle (Saale) : 
Niemeyer, 1935)—the last section is a fragment and no section received 
his final corrections—and it has been edited and published from his drafts 
by Professor Willy Theiler, who has added a brief index but no map. 
As it stands it is full of repetitions and far too long; the editor thought 
of shortening it drastically, but abandoned the idea. It is not till p. 303 
that Leuze clearly states his aim. He wanted to prove that from and 
after the division by Darius I of the original Persian satrapy of ‘ Babili and 
Ebirnari ’—roughly Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Syria—there were never, 
prior to Alexander, more than two satrapies, (1) all Syria, (2) Babylonia 
plus Mesopotamia, and that the Euphrates was always the line of division’; 
neither satrapy ever ‘straddled’ that river. From Darius onwards he 
takes the country period by period, sets out the views of his German pre- 
decessors—he has very slight knowledge of any work but German—and 
proceeds to show that they are only theories. It is done at enormous 
length; it takes 39 large pages to show that the satrapal boundaries 
cannot be got from Herodotus, 47 to show the same for Xenophon, and 60 
to show how Alexander divided the country. Leuze displays minute care ; 
no point but one escapes examination (he never discusses the northern 
limit of ‘ Syria ’), and his criticism is always acute and frequently justified, 
though it is not difficult to show that existing views are only theories ; 
but the perpetual polemic, especially against Kahrstedt’s Syrische Terri- 
torien, becomes wearisome. His own view depends on his interpretation 
(p. 102) of Herodotus’ boundaries of Darius’ fifth (Syrian) satrapy, azo 
TTocedniov modus . . . péxpt Aiydrrov, as meaning the coast-line only. 
It is a possible view, but is not proved; yet, though on p. 144 he only 
claims that Herodotus is not inconsistent with his view, which may be 
true, on p. 303 he says that his view can be deduced (erschliessen) from 
Herodotus, which is not the case; all he has really done is to add one 
more theory—simple and attractive, certainly—to those already existing. 
One part of the book, the examination of Herodotus’ satrapy-list with 
Darius’ inscriptions, stands apart from the main thesis; most of this can 
be thoroughly commended, and the suggested identification of the Iauna 
wearing taka of the Naksh-i-Rustam list with the (missing) Macedonians 
is attractive and new, but the handling of some outlying names, as Arabia 
and the Sacas, is very perfunctory, owing to the omission of recent dis- 
coveries in other countries. The book will be useful to the historian as a 
corpus of passages and arguments, and it contains several interesting and 
valuable discussions and suggestions on side issues ; one regrets that the 
author did not live to complete and revise it. Ww. W. &. 
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The excavators of Seleuceia secured over 30,000 coins, mostly in a poor 
state of preservation; and Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris, by Robert 
Harbold McDowell, 6 plates (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1935), publishes the Seleucid and Parthian coins, 347 Seleucid and 2330 
Parthian, 1051 of the latter being civic issues of Seleuceia. The author 
gives, with detailed care, catalogues of the coins with full notes and tables 
of the weights of every specimen of the type discussed ; he has added long 
and valuable studies of the Parthian mint of Seleuceia and of the city’s 
relations with the various Parthian kings. The Seleucid coins give some 
variations of known types, but the only important novelty is two coins 
with a head of ‘ King Antiochus’ full face and apparently wearing a 
kausia ; the author decides for Antiochus III, but on his list (p. 48) of 
percentages of full-face Seleucid portraits (which he regards as special to 
the Seleuceia mint) Antiochus I is more probable. But a deduction which 
will be important is that of a great increase of prosperity at Seleuceia 
c. 175-150 (table p. 51); for that is the great period of Greek rule in 
Northern India. The outstanding features of the Parthian part of the book 
are the civic issues of Seleuceia and their treatment, which are both far 
fuller than anything yet published; but the whole is full of interest. 
We get at last the complete legend on the civic issue with two goddesses (?) 
holding hands, of which many specimens were found; they apparently 
do not wear mural crowns, but a good case is made for their being Seleuceia 
and Ctesiphon ; indeed the whole section on these two places constituting 
one city is most attractive. The table (p. 152) seems to prove the author’s 
contention that Seleuceia (and therefore the royal coinage) used the Baby- 
lonian form of the Seleucid Era. The distinction between the coining of 
tetradrachms and drachms (no Parthian drachms were found at Seleuceia) 
is well worked out; the author agrees that the monograms on the tetra- 
drachms represent moneyers, but believes, probably correctly, that those 
on the drachms, stereotyped after Phraates III, were originally those of 
moneyers but remained as permanent mint-marks. He adopts the three 
kings after Mithridates IT long known from the cuneiform and assigns to 
them various coins ; but his history is not always equally above suspicion. 
He rightly rejects Gutschmid’s perversion of Trogus, but has not considered 
what this entails; so he turns Artabanus II into I, and Artabanus III of 
the famous letter into II, causing fresh and gratuitous confusion. He 
makes Mithridates II die in 91/0, and to get over Josephus’ mention of him 
in 88 he invents a new Mithridates whom nevertheless he only brings to the 
throne in 86. His remarks (p. 211) on the ‘ campaign coins ’ and Sinatruces 
would I think have been different had he read Herzfeld’s Sakastan. But 
these are small matters compared to the publication and elucidation of this 
mass of coins, which constitutes a really substantial contribution to know- 
ledge. W. W. &. 


About ten years have passed since the previous edition of Professor 
M. de Wulf’s book appeared, and it is needless to add that during this time 
much new material for the history of medieval philosophy has come to 
light, as well as much critical revision of traditional sources. In this new 
edition, however (History of Mediaeval Philosophy, vol. i, translated from 
the sixth French edition, by E. C. Messenger (London : Longmans, 1935)), 
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M. de Wulf has not merely incorporated new matter. Without, perhaps, 
changing his own opinions very much, he has gracefully deferred to the 
strong criticism of his former practice of dividing medieval theories into 
scholastic and anti-scholastic, and is now ready to admit that this personal 
impression of the facts belongs rather to the philosophy of history than to 
history in its most obvious sense. We find, consequently, that he now 
identifies ‘scholastic philosophy’ with ‘medieval philosophy’, which 
means that ‘scholastic’ has a merely chronological significance. More- 
over, M. de Wulf himself, in his Introduction, supplies so much evidence 
of the ambiguities latent in the term ‘ scholastic’ that, but for the force of 
custom, it might even be expedient to drop it altogether. Meanwhile the 
disappearance of a questionable antithesis has modified, and on the whole 
improved, the structure of the book. The central portion, nominally con- 
tained in a single chapter, but actually divided into twenty sections, is 
devoted to the study of individual authors or of problems, such as the great 
controversy about universals, which indubitably existed. Only in the 
final chapter does M. de Wulf arrive at what he calls ‘ synthetic studies ’, 
comprising discussions of the general progress of Scholasticism, the relation 
of Philosophy to Theology and Law, and other comprehensive questions. 
No re-arrangement of the material, however, can remove the main dis- 
advantage of books of this kind, that they have to cover more ground than 
any one man can hope to know with equal familiarity in every part. 
Inevitably, the accounts of certain authors or theories will appear scrappy 
and insufficient ; inevitably, too, there will be occasional lapses from ac- 
curacy or failures to bring some part of the subject up-to-date. Thus, 
to give only one example, M. de Wulf speaks of the Liber de Causis as 
‘an extract’ from the Elementatio Theologica of Proclus; but Dr. Dodds, 
in his recent edition of the work, has shown that it is neither an extract nor 
even a paraphrase. Similar slips will doubtless be discovered here and 
there by expert eyes, but the fairest thing is to regard M. de Wulf’s book 
as an encyclopaedia of valuable information, supplemented by the no 
less valuable bibliographies, for which Professor F. Van Steenberghen is 
responsible. The one incidental misfortune is that the English translation 
(now in its third edition) has not been carefully revised. Strange forms 
like Pythagoreas, Epicureus, Plantaganet, are scattered about, and a com- 
plete list of words misprinted or misformed would not be short. 
W. H. V. R. 


Dr. Annemarie Henggeler’s thesis, Die Salbungen und Krénungen 
des Kénigs und Kaisers Ludwig II (Freiburg, Switzerland: Hess, 1934), 
is a careful and useful piece of work on the evolution of the imperial 
coronations and the papal conferment of the imperial dignity in the West 
in the ninth century. She first gives a competent account of the early 
conferments of the imperial title from Charlemagne onwards, and of the 
constituent elements in the ceremony, the sacring or anointing, the 
coronation, and the acclamation in the Laudes, which last she regards, 
no doubt rightly, as then the act which legally created the emperor. 
Charlemagne (already an anointed king) was crowned by the pope and 
acclaimed ; Lewis the Pious crowned by his father and acclaimed at 
Aachen, but later also anointed and crowned by the pope at Rheims ; 
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Lothar I crowned by his father and acclaimed at Aachen, but later crowned 
and anointed by the pope and acclaimed at Rome. Thus the pope’s 
action was becoming customary, though not yet creative of the dignity. 
Dr. Henggeler then shows that Lewis II was crowned and anointed by 
the pope at Rome king of the Lombards in 844. She argues that this 
and Lewis II’s subsequent elevation to the Empire by the pope in 850 
were performed without instructions from Lothar I, and that Lewis II 
was crowned emperor for the first time by the pope in the second ceremony 
at Rome in 872. While she makes good her point that an advance in 
papal doctrine, whereby the sacring by the pope was given in papal 
letters as essential to the assumption of the imperial dignity, was made at 
this time, her other views do not seem so well founded. Her argument 
that Lewis II was only anointed, not crowned, in 850, which she bases on 
the fact that the only contemporary witnesses, the Annales Bertiniani 
and Pope Nicholas I, do not mention the coronation, is countered by the 
fact that the Annales on the ceremony of 844 and Pope Leo IV on 
Lothar I’s coronation likewise only mention the sacring. Her con- 
tention on this point and on the supposed lack of Lothar’s authorization 
depends on a very forced interpretation of the sources—especially of 
Pope Adrian II’s (a contemporary’s) evidence—and on too great a supply 
of imaginative reconstruction. The latter defect is visible in her later 
argument that the Donation of Constantine was forged in this period by 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius, which fails to be convincing. Nevertheless, 
her careful assemblage of the evidence and acquaintance with the period 
and the modern literature on it make her work of real value and her 
arguments worthy of consideration. GW. P. 0. 


A large number of monographs on the development of particular towns 
of the Low Countries during the middle ages have appeared in recent years 
from the pens of French and Belgian scholars. La Formation de la ville 
de Louvain, des origines a la fin du XIV® siécle (Mémoires de |’ Académie 
royale de Belgique. Classe des lettres. Collection in-4°, 2° série, t. X) 
(Bruxelles: Hayez, 1935), by J. Cuvelier, is the latest to be added to the 
list. In this careful and detailed study M. Cuvelier indicates the period 
to which the first settlements on the site of Louvain seem to belong, and 
traces the gradual growth of the town around the fortress of the local 
count. Louvain comes into history in the ninth century, when it was the 
scene of a famous victory—on the character of which M. Cuvelier incident- 
ally throws some new light—over the Danes by the Emperor Arnulf in 891. 
But it was not till a hundred years later that the county of Louvain be- 
came an important factor in Lotharingian politics. Count Lambert the 
Bearded (f 1015) abandoned the old fortress in favour of a more suitable 
site on an island formed by the Dyle, and at the same time as his new 
castle he founded the collegiate church of St. Peter’s. Ecclesiastical and 
secular influences combined to make the site he had chosen a centre of 
population, though Louvain was slow, as compared with other cities of 
Lotharingia and Flanders, in throwing off the characteristics of a purely 
rural economy and becoming a centre first of trade and later of industry. 
M. Cuvelier traces the various stages of its growth in elaborate detail, the 
topographical aspects of its expansion being carefully elucidated and the 
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character of the population at various epochs being as fully examined as 
the evidence will permit. The sections dealing with this latter subject are 
perhaps the most valuable in the book. The importance of the trade of 
Louvain outside the Low Countries is also described, and attention may be 
drawn particularly to pp. 119-29 and 167-9, which deal with the activities 
of Louvain merchants in England and their trade with this country during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The study as a whole is a valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of the urban history of the middle ages, 
and historians will look forward to the appearance of the complementary 
work which M. Cuvelier hopes to devote to the institutions of Louvain 
during the same period. P. G. 


Dr. Mathilde Uhlirz has published in the Mitteilungen des Osterreich- 
aschen Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung, Band xlviii (Innsbriick : Wagner, 
1934), a valuable study on ‘ Die italienische Kirchenpolitik der Ottonen ’. 
She shows that Otto the Great in the Regnum Italicum continued, rather 
than invented, the policy of entrusting ‘ public powers’ to the bishops, 
and only enlarged these noticeably in cases where the bishopric and its 
holder were important for the maintenance of his new-won dominion. 
Neither he nor Otto II were liberal of fresh endowments: the royal 
domain was scanty, and not much land could be given away. Political 
and strategic considerations were decisive in the grants of ‘ public powers ’ 
made by the two to the bishops and abbots whose support was essential 
in view of the widespread unpopularity of German rule among the lesser 
nobles, and who could provide the feudal military service needed by the 
kingship. With Otto III this policy was continued with more emphasis. 
Whole counties were given, though not many, on occasion, and grants 
of land legally confiscated from rebels in the north-west. But with 
Otto III another aspect of the policy becomes more pronounced, though 
it was far from new. Lands belonging to bishoprics and abbeys were 
being steadily disintegrated by the practice of libellaria or emphyteusis, 
and these leases for a number of lives were being turned by the lesser 
nobles, the secundi milites, into their private property, not to mention 
the sheer usurpations they perpetrated. Hence the impoverished Church 
lands were rendered unable to provide the military service they owed the 
emperor by means of military fiefs and like means. By charter and 
general law Otto III strove to annul this loss of Church lands, on the 
support of which, combined with that of a few great nobles, his power in 
Italy really rested. Here again he was continuing the policy of the first 
two Ottos but with greater knowledge and energy. He was well informed 
by his counsellors, the Frenchman Gerbert (Sylvester II), the German 
Leo, bishop of Vercelli, and Marquess Hugh of Tuscany. The most 
active centre of resistance was in the north-west under Arduin of Ivrea. 
Only one instance of an aberration from this policy of strengthening the 
bishops and monasteries is found, the soon quashed grant to the citizens 
of Cremona. Here one may note that these citizens would belong to the 
class of lesser nobles and be landed in the contado as well as resident in 


their city. - 0. W. P.O. 
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It is sad to reflect that The Registrum Antiquissimum of the Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln, iii (Lincoln Record Society, vol. 29) (Hereford : 1935), is 
the last volume of Canon C. W. Foster’s great work which he lived to see 
published. It is a fitting memorial of his long and generous work for the 
history of the diocese of Lincoln, and of the unselfish assistance which he 
gave to all those whose work led them into the field which he had made his 
own. This volume is concerned with the deeds relating to places outside 
the county of Lincoln and with certain particulars as to tithes and vicarages. 
Two more volumes were designed to include the Lincolnshire deeds, wapen- 
take by wapentake, and a sixth and final volume those relating to the city 
of Lincoln. It is to be hoped that the Lincoln Record Society will be able 
to complete these in due course and thus produce a collection of material 
only rivalled by G. T. Clarke’s Glamorganshire charters. Of special in- 
terest are the charters relating to Great Paxton, six of which are from 
Scottish kings or princes. Paxton (originally a small collegiate church) 
was a cell of Holyrood, and was acquired by Lincoln about 1232, although 
the abbey continued to draw a pension from it till 1285 when it was finally 
bought out. One of the letters relating to this transaction mentions that 
certain instruments needed for it ‘ were found here in our northern treasury 
at Lincoln’: perhaps the earliest reference to the great collection of deeds 
with which the Registrum Antiquissimum is concerned. The earliest 
Scottish charter (no. 800), that of David, is dated 1124-8, but might reason- 
ably be placed in 1126, a year in which David is known to have visited 
England. It would probably be worth while for some Scottish historian 
to collect into one volume the various charters of Scottish kings concerned 
with their possessions in England, e.g. the charters of Huntingdon priory 
or the charters relating to Tottenham in the Westminster ‘ Domesday ’. 
These Paxton deeds at all events give a good example of the kind of in- 
formation which they would afford. A release by the master of Sem- 
pringham to Bishop Richard Gravesend (no. 936) is of interest as giving a 
clue to the date at which the Gilbertine priory of Clattercote ceased to be 
a hospital. Bishop Robert de Chesney (1148-67) had given certain tithes 
to the hospital, now (1258-62) represented by an annual payment of 
£6 10s. Od. The order remitted £4 of this sum because the priory had be- 
come self-supporting and had replaced the sick brethren by sound ones. 
The original foundation had thus not lasted much more than a century. 
A letter of the abbess and convent of Fontevrault (no. 646) has a curious 
clause at the end explaining that the abbess does not use a seal separate 
from that of the convent. This seems to imply that in the early part of 
the thirteenth century the separation of the abbot’s property from that of 
the convent had become the rule in most houses, or at least that the abbot 
was usually able to transact some classes of business without the con- 
currence of the chapter. Another deed (no. 973) shows that a village com- 
munity in 1250 might possess a common seal. The volume, like its pre- 
decessors, is adorned with a number of facsimiles of the more interesting 
original charters. C. J. 


The second volume of The Chartulary of ... St. Mary of Sallay} 
(Wakefield: Yorkshire Archaeol. Soc., 1934) contains the deeds relating 


1 Ante, |. 355. 
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to Rathmell, Barrowby, Ilkley, Farnley, York, Tadcaster, and Oxton, and 
part of the ecclesiastical taxation of Yorkshire. Mr. McNulty has added 
a few entries from the Vatican Archives and from the Record Office. 
There is a good list of the abbots and a note on the history of the abbey 
and of William of Rymyngton. The index is good and has some useful 
subject-headings. The charters from which the chartulary was compiled 
were contained in twelve boxes or Case, as appears from notes in the 
margin (p. 136). It may be noted that the English abstract of no. 494 
(p. 60) seems misleading. The service in question was not one of supplying 
pepper to the infirmary, but the land held by William de Bec was given to 
the abbey to meet that expense. Again, no. 556 (p. 91), dated 1224-33, 
appears to be later than no. 550 (p. 88), dated 1248-9. But such slips are 
rare and do not detract from the value of an excellent piece of work. 


C. J. 


In Un condottiere italiano del quattrocento, Cola di Monforte conte di Campo- 
basso, e la fede storica del Commynes (Bari: Laterza, 1934), Benedetto Croce 
has discussed with the accuracy and acumen which inevitably mark his 
historical work the career and personality of Conte Cola, and has subjected 
to searching criticism the distorted portrait imposed by Philippe de Commynes 
on posterity. For most historians, as for readers of Sir Walter Scott, the 
count is the typical traitor, the Ganelon of a second Charles. The present 
study was preceded by a separately published investigation into his descent. 
He derived, not as is generally supposed from the French-English de Mont- 
forts, who entered Italy with Charles I of Anjou, but from the twelfth- 
century Norman lords of Fragneto-Monforte (west of Benevento), connected 
later on by marriage with the Gambatesa, whose name they took, and with 
the de Molisio, from whom they had Campobasso about 1326. The Monforte 
as feudal nobles and condottieri were involved in the ceaseless dynastic 
wars of the next hundred years. The Conte Cola lost his considerable 
“state ’, because of his Angevin sympathies, and followed John of Calabria 
into a French exile when the League of the Public Weal was being formed 
in 1464. He now enters the pages of Commynes, although he did not take 
service with Charles of Burgundy until 1472, and then because the house 
of Anjou had no longer wars on hand, and not because the death of Nicholas 
of Calabria had left him ‘ vieil et povre et sans nul party’. With this and 
all the assertions of Commynes that Cola from the first ‘ commenga & machiner 
la mort de son maistre’, Senatore Croce deals faithfully. He shows the 
inherent contradictions in the acts attributed to Campobasso, the ‘ bien 
aimé’ of Duke Charles, well-paid and honoured as his technical military 
adviser; and he exposes the falseness of each accusation by comparison 
with other evidence. Space forbids the detailed illustration of his critical 
method ; but mention must be made of his researches in little-known works, 
and in the archives of Naples, Florence, Milan, Venice, Mantua, and Paris. 
Several new documents are printed including autograph letters of Cola to 
John of Calabria in 1464, and to Lorenzo dei Medici in 1477, and a letter 
of Marco Trotti to the duke of Milan in this same year. The Senatore shows 
how the role given to Cola subserves Commynes’s conception of poetic justice 
in that Charles who betrayed St. Pol should himself be betrayed by Campo- 
basso. Furthermore he emphasizes Commynes’s sub-conscious instinct 
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to blacken a traitor in order to cover up his own earlier desertion. Croce 
next proceeds to analyse the real reasons for Cola’s defection. He finds the 
starting-point in his grief at the breaking up in the winter of 1475-6 of his 
troop after the fall of Nancy; and when he returned to service after the 
battle of Morat he was further alienated by the brutality and mad obstinacy 
with which Charles conducted the war. Cola, moreover, having strained his 
private credit to the uttermost, was in desperate straits for money, and 
Charles turned a deaf ear to his appeals. Finally, the insane decision to 
await the Swiss attack with inadequate and discouraged troops, a fact 
attested by all contemporaries and all historians, determined his defection 
four days before the battle of Nancy. We may perhaps argue further that 
he had some care for the lives of his men, declining to throw them away in 
an insensate war. The study puts the career and character of the famovs 
condottiere in a new light; it has, too, a conspicuous value for its masterly 
criticism of the method and historical worth of Commynes in his Mémoires. 


E. M. J. 


Mr. George Smith has been very fortunate in discovering, and pre- 
sumably purchasing, a manuscript for long in the hands of a private family, 
containing an account of Elizabeth Woodville’s coronation. The exact 
details of the ceremony have hitherto been unknown. Miss Scofield, 
in her Life and Reign of Edward IV, had collected all she could from con- 
temporary authorities and record material, and she tells us of the purchases 
made by the king ‘ against the coronation of our dear wife ’, of the coming 
of Elizabeth to London, and of the creation of fifty new knights in her 
honour ; but when she wrote no information was available concerning the 
service in the abbey beyond the date and the fact that the archbishop 
of Canterbury performed the actual crowning. Now full details are pub- 
lished in The Coronation of Elizabeth Wydeville on May 26th 1465 (London : 
Ellis, 1935). Mr. Smith has given us a facsimile of the first page of the 
manuscript, and a transcript, corresponding line for line with the original. 
In it we find described the procession from Westminster Hall to the abbey, 
the names of those accompanying the queen, the order of the ceremony, 
and the banquet which followed. The transcript is preceded by a short 
introduction, and it is followed by biographical sketches of the leading 
persons present, the most valuable part being the full and interesting 
accounts of Elizabeth herself, and of her mother Jacquetta of Luxemburg, 
widow of John, duke of Bedford, which contains some new material. In 
a work of this nature it seems unfortunate that footnotes have been ruled 
out, and that references are only made to a list of books and manuscripts 
printed at the end of the volume ; this is always a clumsy and irritating 
arrangement, and in this case it is not even at first obvious to the reader, 
since no explanation is given of the method adopted. In the introduction 
it would have been interesting to have had some comment of the absence 
of Edward at his wife’s coronation ; apparently it was not etiquette for the 
king to be present, lest he should detract from the honours due solely to the 
queen ; certainly Henry V did not go to the banquet when Catherine of 
France was crowned. Elizabeth entered the abbey between two bishops, 
and sat at the subsequent feast with the primate on her right hand and the 
duchess of Suffolk on her left. It is a little curious in the transcript to 
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find the duke of Norfolk called ‘ mshall ’ of England, when the manuscript 
shows a perfectly clear sign of contraction overthem. Ifit was not thought 
desirable to add the contraction, it would have been more consistent to 
print the word as m(ar)shall, since this is done in the case of s(er)vice, which 
occurs repeatedly. E. C. L. 


The lack of a proper history of the trading relations between England 
and Turkey has long been felt; but now at last this want has been ad- 
mirably satisfied by Dr. Alfred C. Wood in his History of the Levant Company 
(London: Milford, 1935). In a modest preface the author disclaims any 
attempt to exhaust the subject, and speaks of his work as merely intended 
to ‘ fill the gap until an abler and more detailed one appears’. We fancy, 
however, that it will be long before his book is superseded, and then only 
as the result of the discovery of important new material. His narrative is 
based upon the extant archives of the company, preserved in the Public 
Record Office, besides other manuscripts in that repository, in the British 
Museum, and in the Bodleian; while the enumeration of the printed 
materials consulted fills six pages. The result is a complete history of the 
trade—and of its corollary, the diplomatic relations—between the two 
countries from the earliest English ventures into the Mediterranean in the 
fifteenth century down to the surrender of its charter by the Levant 
Company in 1825 and the throwing open of the commerce. Two chapters 
are added, dealing with the organization of the company at home and 
abroad, and with life in the Levant factories; and the work concludes 
with chronological lists of the ambassadors at Constantinople, of the com- 
pany’s consuls at Smyrna and Aleppo, and of the governors of the com- 
pany during its long existence. Dr. Wood’s handling of the subject is 
fully commensurate with its importance, and the result is a work of ab- 
sorbing interest as well as of permanent value. W. F. 


The study of the lives of successive sovereigns belonging to the same 
royal house is justified if attention is given to the characteristics and 
problems they shared incommon. Miss Eva Scott, in Six Stuart Sovereigns, 
1512-1701 (London: Allen and Unwin, 1935), hardly utilizes her oppor- 
tunities for comparison. It would have been extremely interesting to 
learn, for example, whether Mary Queen of Scots and her descendants were 
all firm believers in the theory of the divine right of kings and whether they 
stressed the same or different postulates. Instead of such a comparative 
study, there are six biographical sketches, of which those belonging to 
the seventeenth century are the best. The general attitude is that the 
Stuarts were by no means faultless but as good as, if not better than, 
their opponents. However, some of the arguments adduced will not bear 
examination. Thus, when discussing Charles I and his third parliament 
(1628-9), it is said that the commons desired such a government as ‘ was 
branded by Cromwell in 1653 “ the horridest arbitrariness in the world ” ’. 
Actually, Cromwell used such a phrase in 1657 to denounce single-chamber 
government, which was assuredly not an issue thirty years before. 

G. D. 
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Mr. E. Thompson is well known as a novelist, poet, and dramatist, and 
his biography Sir Walter Ralegh: the Last of the Elizabethans (London : 
Macmillan, 1935), must be read as sensational, often poignant, drama 
rather than as history. He has made use, it is true, of practically every 
source of material that can throw light on his subject, but in evaluating 
their reliability, and in dealing with conflicting evidence, he is guided 
rather by his heart than by his head. His discussion, for example, of the 
problems raised by the last voyage to Guiana is coloured by an obvious 
detestation of James I and an equally obvious determination to prove that 
Ralegh was at least less ‘ un-British’ than his contemporaries. He re- 
gretfully acknowledges that ‘ by that high and noble tradition of truthful- 
ness which distinguishes our race’ his hero falls short. But even so, ‘ he 
belongs to a different world from that of the Cecils and Bacons’. Hence 
it is idle to take up with the author points of historical scholarship: his 
book can be read and enjoyed for what it is, a rich and colourful story. 
We turn back with renewed appreciation to Dr. Vincent Harlow’s estimate 
of Sir Walter as pre-eminently a man of ideas, ‘ one of the greatest phi- 
losophers of the sixteenth century ’, whose mental affinity to Francis Bacon 
has long been recognized. E. G. R. T. 





The Mistery of Iniquity, by Thomas Helwys (London: Baptist His- 
torical Society, 1935), is a facsimile reproduction of the original edition of 
1612, of which only four copies have survived in England: the one from 
which the reproduction was taken being in the Bodleian and distinguished 
by a notably outspoken dedication to the king in the author’s own writing. 
This new edition is prefaced by a very able introduction by Principal 
H. Wheeler Robinson. This title is, of course, a common enough borrowing 
from the visionary prophecies of Revelations. Helwys had no hesitation 
in identifying the Roman Church with the First Beast, distinguished by 
pomp and power, and sitting in the place of God as the lord of the conscience. 
The Second Beast was the Anglican Church with its bishops, temporalities, 
and Court of High Commission. Puritanism was not allowed to escape, for 
its inconsistencies entangled it with the Church it sought to reform. The 
essence of reformation was separatism, that is, the extra-legal constitution 
of self-sufficient and voluntary churches; whereas puritanism saw the 
way to truth, but would not venture until it had ‘leave by act of Parlia- 
ment to reforme’. But neither did the Separatists satisfy Helwys, since 
they clung to the baptism of a false Church and to the baptism of infants. 
The importance of Helwys’ book is the stress laid upon the New Testament 
and the church of the Gospel. Not only did this lead him to the peculiar 
tenets of the Baptists, but also to an intensely spiritual conception of the 
Church. For him there could be no compromise with the limitations of 
political society, no, not even in the guise of the Old Testament covenant 
between God and His Chosen People. Religion was a spiritual force, to 
be propagated by spiritual means. Thus, the Church must be wholly 
separate from the State, and thus complete toleration must be granted 
even to Turk and Jew. Both of these ideas were to find fruitful ground 
in England. The Independents adopted them. But it remains an im- 
portant question whether Helwys derived these ideas from Dutch in- 
spiration, as he did his Arminian theology. This book, therefore, was a 
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landmark not only in the Baptist Church but also in the thought of the 
century because of its logical fidelity to the spirit of the New ‘Testament. 
It was a confession of faith and as such a book of importance in the troubled 
ecclesiastical history of seventeenth-century England. D. N. 


The Middlesex Sessions Records, New Series, vol. i, 1612-14 (London : 
published by Sir Ernest Hart, M.B.E., Clerk of the Peace, The Guildhall, 
Westminster, 1935), have been edited by Mr. William Le Hardy. Under 
the new arrangement the volume contains a mention of every record pre- 
served. This is as it should be. Mr. Le Hardy points out in his Preface 
that the object of the calendar is not to make search among the original 
records superfluous, but rather, by indicating what the latter contain, to 
lead students to them. The printed documents themselves offer a wealth 
of detail. They refer mainly to such things as riots, robberies, thefts, and 
wrong-doing of all kinds; together with the problems of sanitation, the 
prevention or non-prevention of accidents, and the repair or non-repair of 
roads, and so forth. This story of rough-and-tumble everyday life is in- 
evitably the main theme, but here and there the records contain other items 
of wider interest. Such is (p. 254) the writ from the Board of Greencloth 
for the provision of carts for the removal of His Majesty’s household. It 
is an ordinary writ, in accordance with the custom of the time, but behind 
it lies the story of the verge, or area within twelve miles of His Majesty’s 
residence, with all the grievances it provoked. Other Quarter Sessions 
papers of this date, in particular those for Hertfordshire, for James I was 


often in residence at Royston, show how bitterly the inhabitants of the verge 
resented the claims made by the royal officials. eS. & F. 


Although extracts from it have already appeared in various places, 
there can be no question that The Diary of Thomas Crosfield, which Frederick 
S. Boas has edited (London: Milford, 1935), was well worth printing. 
There are many valuable references to university life at Oxford and to 
national affairs. The general impression is that Oxford was disorderly : 
even in Easter week, we are told that commonly there was rioting and 
drunkenness. The non-academic matter is often extremely good. One 
of the best passages concerns an old soldier, whose descriptions of the con- 
ditions of service in the various European armies remind one irresistibly 
of Dugald Dalgetty. Crosfield was evidently interested in international 
questions, although his judgement of them seems weak. In his opinion, 
English foreign policy, around 1634, was to keep an equal poise or balance 
between France, Spain, and the Low Countries. Apparently, he thought 
ship money necessary to maintain a fleet to curb the ‘ insolences ’ of France 
and Holland. The introduction draws attention to the significance of the 
Diary in the history of Queen’s College and the University of Oxford, the 
city of Oxford, and public affairs. The notes are appropriate and ample. 

G. D. 


The Franco-American union of Toulouse university dates from 1919, 
when there were about twelve hundred American students, who carried 
home with them affection and gratitude for the teaching they had 
received after the war. A number of monographs by members of the 
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union have been published, and among them Mr. D. R. Serpell’s work, 
The Condition of Protestantism in France and its influence on the relations 
of France and England, 1650-1654 (Bibliotheque Franco-Américaine, xi) 
(Toulouse : Privat, 1934), has been done under the direction of two dis- 
tinguished Toulouse professors, M. Calmette and M. Picavet. The essay 
deals with the period from 1650 to 1654, with the position of French 
protestants and with their influence on the negotiations between England 
and France. Mr. Serpell has read widely and has made good use of that 
inexhaustible mine the Histoire Générale de Languedoc and of Benoit’s 
Histoire de VEdit de Nantes, but there is some confusion in the arrange- 
ment of his material, and a good deal of what he has to tell is either 
well known or rather trivial. It is, indeed, difficult to escape the trivial 
when writing about the Fronde, and Condé’s resistance at Bordeaux, and 
his appeal for Spanish and English aid, were of importance only because 
they led Mazarin towards recognition of the Commonwealth, and Cromwell 
towards the consideration of a French alliance. Mr. Serpell has not dis- 
covered more than is told by Gardiner of Sexby’s mission to Bordeaux, 
and the negotiations between Protestant parties in France and Cromwell 
were never so influential as were reasons of State. ‘The political applica- 
tion of the sixteenth-century idea of the protestant interest was no longer 
possible ’, says Mr. Serpell, though in an earlier page he writes that ‘ To 
Cromwell and to other Englishmen the issue was then still one of protest- 
antism against catholicism’. This essay would have gained in clearness 
if the year 1655 had been included, so that Mr. Serpell could have stated 
the terms of the treaty between France and England, and the actual 
outcome of the many negotiations at which he has glanced. 


W. D. G. 


The collection of materials now published in Aus den Tagen Spinozas : 
Geschehnisse, Gestalten, Gedankenwelt ; Zweiter Teil: Das neue Leben: by 
the late Stanislaus Dunin Borkowski, 8.J. (Miinster i. W.: Aschendorff, 
1935), was partly in type at the time of the author’s lamented death in 
1934, and did not reeeive his final revision. Its contents are too extensive 
and miscellaneous to admit of detailed notice even as to those parts of it 
which come within the province of this Review, and the use and apprecia- 
tion of them must be left to minute students of Spinoza’s life and sur- 
roundings. Such students may find a certain want of proportion in Dunin 
Borkowski’s estimates, as they stand, of persons and schools of thought 
which are of little general interest at this day, not to mention that in some 
cases the connexion with Spinoza is rather slight. Take, for example, 
the learned Dane Stensen, in Latin Steno, a distinguished convert to 
Rome, who ended his days as a bishop. He wrote an open letter addressed 
to Spinoza but for some unknown reason never dispatched, and published 
after Spinoza’s death (how related to the crude and violent epistle from 
Albert Burgh which Spinoza did receive and answer is an obscure little 
problem). In this volume twenty pages of text and between four and five 
of notes are given to Stensen and his place in the religious controversies 
of the time. One can hardly believe that it was worth so much pains. In 
short, the only general impression that remains is to strengthen the belief 


already formed that the loss of Dunin Borkowski’s own completing hand 
is irreparable. B.. 
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In The England of Charles II (London: Longmans, 1934) Mr. Bryant 
has tried to give a pen-picture of the England ‘as it must have seemed to 
the great bulk of its own inhabitants’. In many respects, the result is 
attractive, but it is not always true to life. We are told, for example, that 
“rack renting was seldom employed ... there was not much amiss 
with farming’ (pp. 134-6). This is to overlook Baxter’s moving appeal 
to rich racking landlords, while of Jeffrey Shakerley’s Cheshire, Adam 
Martindale was ‘apt to think no county about us (if any in England) 
charges the farmers more deeply with rent proportionably to the probable 
profits to be made out of the land than this of ours ’, so that many farmers 
had lately moved to other districts. For the mass of the population it 
was no longer possible ‘to live easy’. Nor is it true that ‘ artisans could 
earn from 10s. to 20s. a week’ (p. 162): that there was ‘ good education 
for nearly all’ at village dames’ schools or in a craft} (p. 66): that the 
bulk of the beer was brewed in private houses (p. 100): or that ‘ the dishes 
of our forefathers were more mixed and diverse than ours’, despite the 
fact that a Mrs. Lancashire of Manchester could send a recipe how to cook 
woodcocks ‘so that not only might London be feasted with these delicates 
but a great trade made [in them] to our Western plantations’. Petty’s 
analysis of the Bills of Mortality demonstrates indeed that the world 
was ‘ not a place to live in but to die in’ for men as for birds (p. 89). (In 
London it was estimated that a third of the children died before reaching 
five; only one in a hundred lived to be seventy, and even in the country 
the yearly mortality was one in fifty.) In Lancashire, ploughing might 
cost only half a crown an acre, but in Essex the ordinary charge was 
four shillings (p. 135). The figures on page 148 are from the excise farms, 
not the ‘annual returns’, and on any computation the assessments of 
the six northern shires (including Cheshire to the exclusion of Yorkshire) 
exceeded that of Sussex (p. 131). Again, the government was more con- 
cerned in taxing the export of coal than in subsidizing it (p. 148). And 
does not the term ‘statute’ or ‘mop’ fair owe its origin to Restoration 
legislation, the Settlement Act ? (p. 135). E. H. 


Under the title of After Coronado (University of Oklahoma Press, 1935) 
Mr. A. B. Thomas has collected a number of documents from the archives 
of Spain, Mexico, and New Mexico, bearing on the subject of Spanish ex- 
ploration to the north-east of New Mexico, chiefly between 1696 and 1727. 
In an introductory fifty pages the author narrates the outline of events in 
this borderland of the Spanish empire, and emphasizes its significance in 
regard to Indian relations and French expansion. His work is the com- 


petent elaboration of a subject which has been hardly more than mentioned 
hitherto. G. H. G. 


The Warrender Letters, printed by the Scottish History Society (1935), 
relate to the founder of a distinguished Edinburgh family. George 
Warrender became Lord Provost of the city in 1713, was elected as its 
parliamentary representative in 1715, and in the same year was created a 
baronet. The correspondence, which covers the months between March 


1 Premiums paid by apprentices were soon to be taxed. 
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and October, 1715, was found among the burgh records by their keeper, 
Dr. Marguerite Wood, and her transcript was placed at the disposal of the 
Society. The letters deal mainly with the Jacobite rebellion ; but there 
are numerous references not only to Edinburgh affairs but to current 
politics and political personages in the south. The editor, Dr. W. K. 
Dickson, has collected in his introduction some interesting supplementary 
material, notably an account of proceedings in the election of Warrender 
as member of Parliament, which sheds light upon current conceptions 
regarding the methods employed in such a candidature. The letters dis- 
patched to the member in London illustrate local grievances arising from 
the conduct of revenue officers ; but Warrender was not disposed to en- 
courage unreasonable protests against the Union. ‘ Endeavour to shun 
extremes ’, was his advice, ‘and consider the need we have of favour’. 
The Lord Advocate was repeatedly but vainly approached, despite ‘a 
variety of wines ’, to peruse a draft charter submitted on behalf of Edin- 
burgh. The correspondence betrays a conviction that ‘lawyers’ lamps 
cannot burn without oil’; but it may be suspected that Sir David Dal- 
rymple had more creditable reasons for his persistent refusal to consider 
an application which had to wait ten years before it was successful. 
Warrender returned to the north in August. Thereafter the letters deal 
with military and naval measures calculated to meet the Jacobite danger. 
The most interesting document is the Lord Provost’s report, sent to 
Stanhope and Townshend, of the attempt made a day or two after the 
raising of the standard at Braemar to surprise Edinburgh Castle. ‘ Had I 
not given detachments of our city guard on that immediate exigence and 
service, the conspirators had been masters of the Castle and we had then 
been reduced to the extremest danger.’ R. K. H. 


The episode of the issue of Wood’s Halfpence and the agitation against 
them has a place in Irish history, but the importance of the incident is 
mainly literary through the intervention of Swift. As so often happened 
in English dealings with Ireland something in itself defensible, and even 
perhaps desirable, was done in the wrong way. Even opponents of the 
issue admitted that there was a scarcity of copper currency, estimated by 
them at between £10,000 and £20,000. The error was that the patent to 
Wood authorized over £100,000. The irony of the situation was that, in 
so far as inflation would have resulted, the project was condemned most 
strongly by men who were inflationists by instinct and temperament. As 
a result of Swift’s violent attack, almost every one believes that the issue 
consisted of very inferior coins. Nelson in his account of the Coinage of 
William Wood, 1722-33, praises this issue as showing ‘ considerable beauty 
in design and execution’ and describes it as ‘superior to any previous 
issue either in England or the sister kingdom’. The editor, Mr. H. Davis, 
of The Drapier’s Letters to the People of Ireland, by Jonathan Swift 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935), has done his work excellently. The 
introduction is competent, much time and labour has been expended on 
bibliographical particulars, and the notes (which comprise the concluding 
214 pages) give much information on the historical background and the 
literature which came into existence as a result of the controversy. 


W. R. 8S. 
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English, French, Spanish, and Mexican archives, besides manuscript 
collections in the United States and printed books, have been searched by 
Professor John Rydjord to produce Foreign Interest in the Independence of 
New Spain (Duke University Press, 1935). The limitations of subject 
implied in the title, which are doubtless necessary for reasons of space, 
unavoidably leave some loose ends, since most of the foreign plans for the 
emancipation of New Spain also had regard to South America, and many of 
them did not preclude designs of conquest or of some territorial acquisition. 
Thus, since Miranda aimed at the independence of all Spanish America, 
his descents on the South American coast are included and also (very briefly 
and not quite accurately) Popham’s attempt at conquest in the River 
Plate in 1806 but not the much greater attempt of the following year. 
Again, ‘ the darker side of the colonial life’ is depicted, ‘ because that was 
the side causing most of the grievances’. Dr. Rydjord narrates, in some 
cases for the first time, many plans which were suggested to the govern- 
ments of France, Great Britain, and the United States for promoting 
Mexican independence : some of these plans were seriously considered by 
ministers: others seem to have been unsubstantial schemes; but the 
reader would welcome more guidance in estimating their importance. 
Great Britain is prominent: in these designs: ‘the keynote of the new 
policy of England (after the war of Jenkins’ Ear) was that of liberation 
rather than conquest, for by liberating the colonies from Spain and main- 
taining them as independent states she could reap the benefit without 
antagonizing jealous neighbours’. The identification of Admiral Sir 
Alexander Cochrane with Thomas Lord Cochrane (p. 233) and the con- 
fusion between the Seville Junta and the Central Junta (pp. 278-80) are 
matters external to the main subject and do not impair the worth of a 
valuable book. F. A. K. 


The Baron de Vioménil, a veteran of the Austrian Succession and 
Seven Years’ wars, served in America as second in command of the French 
troops under Rochambeau and distinguished himself in the storming of 
the British redoubts on 14 October, which sealed the fate of Yorktown. 
The little sketch of his career just published for the Institut Francais de 
Washington, Antoine Charles de Houx, Baron de Vioménil (Baltimore : 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1935), by the Comte de Montmort, contains little 
beyond the barest outline of his career and adds nothing to the details of 
the story either of the French contingent or of the whole war, though 
Vioménil’s order book for 9 June to 17 August 1781, giving the daily 
orders of the French army on its way from Newport, Rhode Island, to 
Virginia, has been preserved and has been utilized for a neat little map 
printed inside the cover of the route followed. Vioménil died in 1792, of 
a mortal wound received when resisting the attack on the Tuileries on 


10 August. So =F. & 


In his Maximilien Robespierre: A Study in Deterioration (London : 
Macmillan, 1934), Mr. R. Somerset Ward has in effect fallen between two 
stools, and has produced neither an entirely satisfactory biography nor an 
entirely satisfying study in psychology. Mr. Ward has read widely and 
taken considerable pains with his subject, but for the historical student the 
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result is largely vitiated by the way in which every fact and event is pressed 
into the service of the psychological argument. The author might with 
advantage have taken more to heart his own dictum that ‘it is hard to 
draw up a balance-sheet in the spiritual life of a man’ (p. 160). 

H. M. B. 


In tracing the youth of Alexander de Beauharnais and the story of his 
married life in Le Ménage Beauharnais (Paris: Plon, 1935), M. Jean 
Hanoteau is covering well-known ground. He has, however, had the 
advantage of seeing a number of hitherto unpublished letters from 
de Beauharnais himself as well as from other members of the family, and 
has thereby been enabled to correct M. Masson on various points of detail. 
He has also been able to clear Josephine’s memory once and for all from the 
imputations made against her during her girlhood and in the period before 
her separation from her first husband. Whether Alexander fully believed 
these accusations remains doubtful ; his own character certainly emerges 
from M. Hanoteau’s researches in no doubtful light. H. M. B. 


Under the title of Voyage dans Vintérieur des Etats-Unis et au Canada 
(Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press, 1935) Monsieur G. Chinard has published 
the hitherto unprinted diary of a French émigré, the Comte de Colbert 
Maulevrier, during a tour in the back country of Pennsylvania and New 
York, and as far as Montreal and Quebec, in 1798-9. While containing 
nothing of more than local importance, the diary gives an attractive 
picture of rustic simplicity combined with no little refinement, and is a very 
agreeable addition to the literature of the frontier. H. H. B. 


The student of the Napoleonic period will gather little or no fresh in- 
formation from the Lettres inédites de Napoléon I1* a Marie-Louise (Paris : 
Editions des Bibliothéques Nationales de France, 1935). With one or 
two exceptions, the most important of which has already been printed by 
Houssaye, they contain nothing but a chronicle of small things written for 
a woman, who was frankly bored by affairs of state. But this very petti- 
ness has at times its significance, particularly during the retreat from 
Moscow, when its irony would become deadly, were it not that Napoleon 
was obviously using his wife as a means of spreading propaganda through 
the court at the Tuileries, and through that again among the Parisian 
populace. M. Louis Madelin has written a preface to the letters and an- 
notated them with the competence and charm that one would expect from 
his knowledge of, and enthusiasm for, the period; but here and there, 
e.g. on pp. 55 and 72, a misprint has escaped the proof-reader’s eye. 

H. M. B. 


Although the late Mr. G. C. Davidson was disappointed not to find 
more material relating to the North-West Company, Mr. W. S. Wallace 
has succeeded in unearthing a considerable number of fresh papers in his 
Documents relating to the North-West Company (Toronto : The Champlain 
Society, vol. xxii, 1934). He was fortunate, of course, to have access to 
the records of the Hudson’s Bay Company now carefully placed in order 
by their Archivist, Mr. R. G. Leveson Gower. In addition, however, to 
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the material found here and at Somerset House, Mr. Wallace has come 
across papers at Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, and Ottawa. It is, of course, 
difficult to appraise the value of these unless one is familiar with the 
whole history of the Company: but Mr. Wallace’s discovery of the 
Minutes of the Company from 1807 to 1814 was a very fortunate find. 
In his Introduction he points out that what has hitherto been called an 
amalgamation with the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821 was more in the 
nature of an absorption of the North-West Company into the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. One of his conclusions is certainly novel. He is of 
opinion that it was the establishment of the Red River Colony by Lord 
Selkirk, who meant to be an empire builder, which led to the downfall of 
this great company. In Mr. Wallace’s opinion to Lord Selkirk must fall 
“the opprobrium of having ruined the first great industry that Canadians, 
by means of fortitude and foresight, had developed’. This meant not 
only great losses to many Canadians but the transfer of the fur-trade 
from Montreal to Hudson’s Bay. Pages 425 to 505 of this volume 
contain short biographies of a great number of the people connected 
with the two companies which have been taken in part from the very 
full card-index of names drawn up by the expert Archivist of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and kept on file at Hudson’s Bay House. 
nm. ?. B. 


The best account yet published of the modern history of the ABC 
countries is to be found in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile since Independence, 
by J. F. Rippy, P. A. Martin, and I. J. Cox (Washington : George Washing- 
ton University Press, 1935). Affairs in Argentina and Chile are traced 
down to the inauguration, early in 1932, of the presidents now ruling. 
As to Brazil, Professor Martin even summarizes the constitution of 1934, 
adding some cautious comments. The introduction and appendixes, by 
other historians, add to the value of the book. The extent and variety 
of ‘ British Activities and Influences in Argentina ’ as described by Colonel 
Hasbronck, will surprise even those who know something of that country. 

F. A. K. 


There must be something bewildering in the air of British Honduras. 
It is doubtful if a settlement so anomalous has existed for so long anywhere 
in the world, even in the British Empire. For more than a hundred years 
it was a colony and yet not a colony. That is not so surprising, when the 
diplomatic conjunctures are considered which attended its creation and 
development. England gained this one furtive and unofficial foothold in 
the mainland of Spanish America. It was a remote and unimportant 
settlement, not worth a great war or an active controversy. (The only war 
which was fought over it, that of 1762, ended without producing any 
definitive result.) With pertinacious evasiveness, Spain refused to recognize 
the facts and England forbore to press them to their logical conclusion. 
The result was a colony with a semi-legal status, where the authorities 
depended half on the recognition of the English government, half on the 
consent of the settlers. Their rights and mutual relations were never 
properly defined, or were defined over and over again. Reforms, whether 
in the direction of centralization or of democracy, had to be made under 
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the rose. Institutions appear and disappear in the haze. Some are estab- 
lished two or three times over; others are abolished but continue to exist 
and work. The boundaries were doubtful and there was no rule to try 
them by. The neighbouring governments were equally informal and incal- 
culable, after the Spanish Empire broke up in the conflicts of fissiparous 
republics. All this makes the fascinating story which is told in the pages of 
the Archives of British Honduras, vols. ii and iii, edited by the late Sir John 
Burdon (London : Sifton Piaed, 1934-5). The calendaring is much better 
done than that of the first volume, though there is still some tantalizing 
brevity. The editor has wisely refrained from repeating his half-hearted 
attempt to include material from the Public Record Office in London 
(though a great deal of what he has printed is doubtless duplicated there). 
These papers all come from the archives of the colony itself; they are the 
more valuable to the English reader, who could go to Chancery Lane for 
himself but is never likely to see Belize. Indeed, many of them have now 
the value of originals, for the documents from which they are taken were 
destroyed in the hurricane of 1931. Had not Sir John Burdon cherished 
the calendar itself from fire and flood, some entertaining and important 
information would have perished for ever. He deserved the greatest 
gratitude for what he did, and British Honduras has now a set of printed 
archives, of which richer colonies could be proud. BR. FP. 


Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Freedom and Organization, 1814-1914 (London : 
Allen & Unwin, 1934), is a suggestive survey of certain political, economic, 
and intellectual tendencies of the nineteenth century. Though the author 
is a philosopher by profession he has read wisely in modern history, and 
historical students may profit by the reflections of a brilliant amateur. 
Its thesis is that industrial technique has outpaced political theory, and 
that the way out of our difficulties is through world-wide economic re- 
organization. The chief interest of the book lies in the studies of the 
Philosophical Radicals and the Socialists. Marx’s doctrines, we are told, 
like those of other men, are partly true and partly false ; but ‘ the founder 
of scientific socialism ’, whose ideas are discussed in detail, was at any rate 
a man of supreme intelligence. The most exciting chapters in a very 
readable volume are those which sketch the career of Vanderbilt, Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, Pierpont Morgan, and other American millionaires. G. P. G. 


Mr. W. D. Forsyth’s informative and well-written study, Governor 
Arthur's Convict System in Van Diemen’s Land, 1824-36 (Royal Empire 
Society Imperial Studies, No. 10) (London: Longmans, 1935), testifies 
both to the vitality of the Honours History School in Melbourne and to 
the wealth of local materials for imperial history. It would be a pity if 
the impression gained ground that only those graduates in the Dominions 
who can make a journey to London can hope to satisfy their desire for 
historical research. The writer of this book would have gained some- 
thing from an opportunity of working in the Public Record Office : 
nevertheless, printed official material, together with the rich collections 
of unofficial material, both manuscript and printed, in the Australian 
libraries, have given him sufficient basis for a thoroughly satisfactory 
study. Governor Arthur’s rule in Tasmania has to be understood by 
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anybody who wishes to deal adequately with the part played by con- 
victism in the history of the British Empire. It carried the system to 
logical completion. This book discusses with clarity and judgement 
every aspect of the system. The writer’s conclusions are summarized on 
page 157. ‘ He (Arthur) made colonization serve the needs of convictism. 
But colonization had its revenges, for it was just because convictism was 
grafted on to economic life that the inequality and haphazardness that 
no systematization could remove were inherent in convictism.’ 


W. K. H. 


Dr. Robert Demoulin’s Les Journées de Septembre 1830 & Brucelles et 
en province (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et lettres de )’Uni- 
versité de Liége, Fascicule LXIII, 1934) is a critical and well-documented 
study which owes much to Colenbrander’s Gedenkstukken and more to 
the author’s thorough investigation of his material (to which he devotes 
more than fifty very valuable pages). Dr. Demoulin has undertaken the 
task of explaining why an army of ten thousand men failed to crush a 
revolution which was almost fortuitous in character and ‘ neither foreseen 
nor desired’ even by men like De Potter and Bartels, still less by the 
Belgian people as a whole. He finds the keys to the problem in the 
intense indignation aroused by the march of the Dutch troops on Brussels, 
which forced the moderates to ally with the few ‘exaltés’ to drive out 
the ‘ foreigner ’, and in the vital impulse given to the nationalist move- 
ment by the victory of the rebels over a deplorably disorganized army 
in the battle of the Park. With the help of two useful plans of contem- 
porary Brussels the author guides us skilfully through the somewhat 
confusing details of the street fighting, emphasizing the importance of 
the part played by provincials in the repulse of ‘ Frederick’s hordes ’, 
and then traces the repercussions of the Brussels victory on the nationalist 
movement in the provinces. He points out that the tricolour and the 
Marseillaise were, in September 1830, emblems of revolt rather than of 
Francophilism, and discounts equally the theory that Frenchmen played 
a decisive part in the battle of the Park and the suggestion that the rising 
was a class movement. It is true that there was serious economic distress 
in Brussels, that the proletariat bore the brunt of the fighting, and that the 
nobility and the Flemings stood aloof until the issue was fairly certain, 
but the desire for a ‘ redressement des griefs’ was general, and reformers 
became nationalists when a handful of rebels, who made up in determina- 
tion what they lacked in numbers, had demonstrated the possibility of 
successful resistance. Full weight is given to the help which the Belgians 
received from the deficiencies and indecision of the Dutch. The king is 
revealed as ‘un homme qui avait beaucoup d’esprit et trop de finesse ’, 
and his fatal and apparently stupid inactivity is explained by the fact 
that he was at first seeking to play off against each other the various 
Belgian factions, and later fully realized that to bombard Brussels would 
mean the alienation of Belgian and of European opinion. The royal 
indecision infected the army, whose leaders, sent to Brussels -to restore 
order, found themselves required to repress a revolution, and never 
succeeded in adapting themselves to the changed situation. G. W. 
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‘Ce livre s’imposait ’, if I may borrow a phrase from the tongue in 
which Mr. H. J. Hunt has written his valuable volume, Le Socialisme et le 
Romantisme en France. Etude de la presse socialiste de 1830 4 1848 (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1935). The topic is an important one, but it has hitherto 
- lacked a historian. There exist plenty of books and articles on isolated 
aspects of it (cf. Mr. Hunt’s 40 odd pages of appendix), but I know nothing 
in France or England which presents in a synthesis the scattered elements 
which go under the names of Saint-Simon, Fourrier, Comte, Proudhon, and 
the effect of Socialism on the poets and prose writers of the period, and 
vice versa. Mr. Hunt has laid under deep obligation all students of the 
Romantic movement in France and of the socialist movement generally. 
It would be idle to pretend that it is an easy book to read, not because of 
the language, for Mr. Hunt’s French is impeccable and indeed distinguished, 
but because of the wealth and density of the material. He has to deal with 
a literature in process of transformation. To put the matter in a nutshell : 
in the seventeenth century art suddenly became social. With the echo of 
Montaigne’s aggressive egotism in their ears (‘C’est moy que je peins’), 
all the great writers of the great age, with the possible exception of Racine, 
occupied themselves with man as a social animal. In the eighteenth 
century began the reign, first of scientific curiosity, and then of sentiment. 
In the early nineteenth century the ‘moi’ reasserted itself, and you have 
the Romantic movement. About 1830 (Mr. Hunt’s point de départ) great 
writers abandoned individualism and steeped themselves in humanitarian 
notions, becoming not specifically socialists but taking on a socialistic 
tinge through the influence of the schools (1830-5). By 1843 the socialist 
novel is fairly launched and the proletariate begins to find expression in 
poetry. 1848 checks the stream and brings Mr. Hunt’s survey to a close. 
A concluding chapter touches lightly on the reaction under the Second 
Empire ; but that lies outside the period under review. It is impossible 
to praise too highly the industry, the learning, and the sound judgement 
which Mr. Hunt’s pages reveal. He takes his place at once as a principal 
authority and his book is not likely to be superseded. There is only one 
name which deserves more space than is accorded to it by Mr. Hunt, that 
of Agricol Perdiguier who inspired George Sand to write the Compagnon 
du tour de France. H. F. 8. 


Continuing his Greco-Egyptian historical studies; M. Athanase G. 
Politis, nephew of the Greek minister in Paris, has published a quarto of 
806 pages entitled Les rapports de la Gréce et de V Egypte pendant le régne 
de Mohamed Aly (1833-1849) (Roma: Istituto poligrafico dello stato, 1935). 
The volume consists of a long introduction and two groups of documents, 
translated from Greek into French whenever they are not in French or 
Italian, the former group concerning the Egyptian occupation of Crete 
from 1830 to 1840, the latter the relations between Greeks in Egypt and 
Syria with the Egyptian government from the foundation of the Greek 
consulate at Alexandria in 1833. Difficulties in Crete, where the Egyptian 
administration is admitted to have been better than the Turkish, but 
where the Christians, who formed the bulk of the population, aspired to 
union with Greece, arose largely from Cretans, who had emigrated to 


1 Ante, xlvi. 502, 
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Greece, acquired Greek citizenship and returned to Crete as Greek subjects. 
The Egyptian government accused them of fomenting rebellions, especi- 
ally after the visit of Mohamed Aly and the tragic ‘ events of Mournies ’, 
the birthplace of Venizelos, their destined avenger, in 1833. The Greek 
government was chary of helping them and thereby offending Mohamed 
Aly, who treated the Greeks in Egypt well because he needed them. 
There was also a long discussion on import duties into the island, which 
ended in 1838 in the payment by the Greeks of the same amount as that 
paid by the subjects of other states. In that year the Cretan situation 
became worse, when war broke out between Turkey and Egypt and the 
Egyptian troops were withdrawn ; for the Cretan Moslems wanted Turkish 
tule, the Christians union with Greece, which Palmerston in 1835 had de- 
clared to have been the proper solution. A serious incident arose from the 
landing from Greece of the Cretan, Bicostratis, to cause an insurrection, 
which the Greek government disowned, but which was followed by another 
in 1841 after Crete had again become Turkish. In Egypt the Greek 
consul-general, Tossizza, a merchant long established there and on ‘such 
intimate terms with Mohamed Aly that he accompanied him on his 
journeys, had an easier task than his colleague, Peroglou, in Crete. He 
showed tact in his efforts to free the Greek slaves, captured by the 
Egyptians in the Morea, some of whom took Turkish names, abjured their 
religion, and did not want to return to Greece. In Syria, however, the 
Egyptian authorities were hostile to the Greeks, and even in Egypt an 
awkward situation arose from the Musurus incident at Athens in 1847, 


when Turkey ordered Mohamed Aly no longer to recognize the Greek 
consulate, an order only theoretically executed. But in Cairo a Greek 
was beaten by the police without redress. The volume is supplemented 
by six facsimiles in Greek and Turkish of Cretan documents. W.-M. 


Fresh material from which new light can be thrown on the personal life 
of Queen Victoria is now hardly likely to be discovered ; but there is still 
room for popular biography, and Mr. E. F. Benson’s Queen Victoria 
(London: Longmans, 1935) is a well-informed study full of sparkle and 
interest. His presentation of her character and of the Prince Consort’s 
personality is probably very near the final judgement of history. Some- 
times when we recall the prince’s great services to Britain we are apt to 
forget the almost incredible sentiments expressed by him on the eve of 
marriage (pp. 89-90). Whether Mr. Benson’s view of the queen’s policy 
and influence is generally sound is much more arguable. He seems to 
appreciate imperfectly the strong case which can be made in support of 
her distrust of Gladstone’s later schemes and adventures ; and in the ab- 
sence of evidence, a grave charge made against Disraeli on page 269 ought 
not to have appeared in print. A few traces of partisanship, however, in 
no way prevent the book from being eminently readable. G. H. 


The title of Mr. A. J. P. Taylor’s monograph, The Italian Problem in 
European Diplomacy, 1847-1849 (Manchester : University Press, 1934), is a 
little misleading since it deals only with the north Italian problem and omits 
that of Rome and the rest of Italy. On the first subject it throws a good 
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deal of new light. Mr. Taylor has worked in the Foreign Office archives of 
London, Paris, and Vienna, and, as he claims, this has enabled him to place 
a number of question in a new perspective. In particular he shows the 
difference between Palmerston and his cabinet in 1848 towards the Austrian 
offer made by Hummelauer during his mission to London. Palmerston was 
disposed to accept it, and it was Russell and Minto that insisted on the total 
expulsion of Austria from Italy. Mr. Taylor lays stress on the realistic 
character of Palmerston’s policy and shows how he succeeded in his 
main aim of preventing a general war. He perhaps underrates his real 
attachment to Italy and his disgust at the inefficient despotism not only 
of Austria but of the petty princes she supported. He has also neglected 
almost entirely the economic aspect of British policy. But he has made a 
valuable contribution towards the study of a difficult and complicated sub- 
ject which has been very imperfectly known. He also throws new light on 
the policy of Schwarzenberg, and in particular on the attitude he displayed 
towards the French Republic in contrast to his open hostility towards 
Palmerston. The book is written in a pleasing and vigorous style. Its 
technique leaves something to be desired. Long quotations are placed 
in the footnotes instead of being digested in the text, so that the reader’s 
attention is constantly distracted, and he has, as it were, to write his own 
history. A better method would have been to have given an appendix 
of documents. The bibliography is inadequate. There is no reference 
to the Blue Books, and Mr. Taylor does not refer to them in his text, though 
a consideration of what governments are prepared to print in justification 
of their policy is an important side of diplomatic history. There is no 
reference to any Italian evidence, not even to Bianchi. It is curious also 
that Mr. Taylor does not seem to have seen Dr. D. M. Greer’s monograph 
DT’ Angleterre, La France et la revolution de 1848 (1925), which, while covering 
a much wider field, makes extensive use of the British and French archives. 


C. K. W. 


In 1934 in volume viii of Zeitschrift fiir osteuropdische Geschichte 
Dr. Ernst Schiile published an important article on the secret treaty of 
3 March 1859 between France and Russia which represented a valuable, 
though by no means fully satisfactory, weapon in Napoleon III’s diplomatic 
campaign against Austria. This article, based on the Quai d’Orsay archives 
and the existent published material, cleared up a number of doubtful points 
and gave what will perhaps remain as the definitive account of the negotia- 
tions leading up to the signature of the treaty, since although Dr. Schiile 
had not worked in the Russian archives these have already been used 
by Tatishchev, Goryainov, and particularly Feigin (Veka, i, 1924). Dr. 
Schiile has now republished these researches in Russland und Frankreich 
vom Ausgang des Krimkrieges bis zum italienischen Krieg 1856-1859 
(Kénigsberg : Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1935), and has added to them two 
chapters analysing Franco-Russian relations from the winter of 1855-6 
to the opening of the negotiations for the secret treaty in the autumn 
of 1858. The relevant printed sources are well mastered, and are given 
in the bibliography : to the Russian sources might have been added the 
diary of Tyutchev’s daughter, a lady-in-waiting to the Tsaritsa (A. F. 
Tyutcheva, Pri dvore dvukh imperatorov ; Moscow, 1929). The archive 
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material used is again that in the Quai d’Orsay, supplemented by com- 
mercial and economic reports in the Archives Nationales. These latter 
supply interesting additional evidence on the French efforts after the 
Paris conference to oust the English from their very strong commercial 
position in Russia. ‘Je vois dans la Russie une mine & exploiter pour la 
France ’, wrote Morny from St. Petersburg in August 1856. Dr. Schiile 
shows how Morny’s hopes of the new commercial treaty and the new 
Russian tariff of 1857 and above all of the French financed and controlled 
Grand Société des chemins de fer russes failed to be more than partially 
and very temporarily realized, and the author concludes by emphasizing 
the parallelism between the fate ofthe Grand Société in the early ’sixties 
and the cooling off of the political entente between France and Russia 
after 1859. The grounds for this entente and its results and its limita- 
tions are well set out. Principal attention is inevitably concentrated 
on the treaty of Paris and its carrying out (particularly as regards 
Bessarabia and the Principalities), on Napoleon III and Italy, and on 
the Stuttgart interview of 1857 (on which, as is not surprising, the 
French archives furnish no documents). But Dr. Schiile gives due 
place to the less important questions of Montenegro and Serbia, Greece, 
and Naples, and he does not fail to draw attention to Persian, Indian, 
Chinese, and Far Eastern affairs. The position of Prussia and the Bund 
is very well illustrated, and new evidence is given for Gorchakov’s con- 
cern over the change of government in Berlin at the end of 1858. 
Mention should be made of the useful account of Gorchakov’s earlier 
career and position in 1856 (pp. 4-13, 23-7) and of the appendix con- 
taining seven new documents and the text of the treaty of 3 March 1859. 
The book as a whole represents a discriminating and well-balanced study 
which will be of lasting value. B. H. 8. 





Hans Rosenberg’s Die nationalpolitische Publizistik Deutschlands vom 
Eintritt der neuen Ara in Preussen bis zum Ausbruch des deutschen Krieges, 
2 vols. (Miinchen und Berlin : Oldenbourg, 1935), is not a treatise or history 
but a bibliography of a very ambitious, and also successful kind. It is a 
list of all the political pamphlets and similar material published in Germany 
in the national question from 1859 to 1866. Not merely is every pamphlet 
that could be discovered listed carefully, but a very full summary or syn- 
opsis of itis given. There is, accordingly, a very large amount of historical . 
material in the two volumes. An important pamphlet may have two or 
three pages of compact summary. The work has been executed with skill, 
knowledge, and perfectly tireless industry. R. B. M. 





The Downfall of Three Dynasties, by Count Egon Corti, translated from 
the German by L. M. Sieveking and I. F. D. Morrow (London: Methuen, 
1934), is the story, mainly from a Diary, of Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
brother of the Empress Marie of Russia, who married Alexander II. 
Some of it is rather trivial, but there is valuable stuff on the death of 
Alexander II. It seems (pp. 276-7) that the carelessness of his attendants 
in not first bandaging his wounds ensured his death. There is a valuable 
letter on Poland (1863) with the Tsar’s comments on pages 365-8. Curi- 
ously enough, the best parts of all are chapters xii-xvii after the prince 
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had left Russia. They illustrate, with new features, some important 
points in the Bulgarian crisis of 1885. H. T. 


Earl Fee Cruickshank’s Morocco at the Parting of the Ways. The Story 
of Native Protection to 1885 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1935), is offered as something necessary for the understanding of the 
Morocco Question as it developed in 1905 and the following years. It is, 
after the manner of American scholarship, splendidly referenced and 
documented. The various Powers and their policies are compared with 
each other, with insight and knowledge and in the spirit of fairness. The 
system by which foreign diplomatic consular officials could extend their 
protection or extra-territoriality to natives gave rise naturally to many 
very interesting episodes and to anomalous situations. The facts and 
results are traced in detail down to the Conference of Madrid of 1880, and 
thereafter in a summary fashion. The effort of the British agent, Sir 
John Hay, to work out a plan for the reform of Morocco on the basis of 
independence is fully treated. Hay, in fact, is the central figure of the 
whole book, which is a valuable study of this diplomatist. R. B. M. 


A vast amount of industry has gone to the compilation of Biographical 
Sketches of the Members of Parliament of Lancashire (1290-1550) (Chetham 
Society, 1935), and it isto be regretted that Mr. H. Hornyold-Strickland made 
no attempt to co-ordinate the results of his researches in his introduction. 
The evidence which he has collected for one of the most remote and poverty- 
stricken of the medieval counties illustrates very strikingly the wealth of 
experience and variety of interests that the knights of the shires brought 
into parliament. As sheriffs, bailiffs, escheators, commissioners of the 
peace and of oyer et terminer, these Lancashire knights had acquired close 
familiarity with the machinery of local government. Many of them had 
seen foreign service, and one, Sir John Botiller, who sat in eleven parliaments 
between 1366 and 1398, was ransomed from Barbary at the age of sixty- 
one. The student of parliament will find much to interest him in the 
evidence which these sketches afford as to re-election of knights, election 
of the same individual for various shires and boroughs, and the con- 
nexions, through marriage, special privileges and exemptions, receipt of 
pensions or other forms of dependence, between the knights and the Crown 
and between the knights and the magnates. The arrangement of the work 
leaves much to be desired. The dates of the parliaments in which each 
knight served should have been placed at the head of his biography, together 
with the known variations of his surname. In the bibliography no attempt 
is made to distinguish between printed and unprinted sources, and such 
references as “Dodsworth MS. (Bodleian Library)’ or ‘ Harleian MSS.’ 
are of little service to the inquirer. The preface suggests that the author 
has but slight acquaintance with general parliamentary history. De 
Montfort’s parliament met in 1265, not 1264, and we are surprised to learn 
that it was ‘ designed to redress injustices resulting from previous methods 
of election’ and that it ‘determined a new method of procedure ’, i.e. 
that which, so far as we know, was not put into practice till 1295. We 
should like to know more of the ‘ many cases ’ in which boroughs ‘ pleaded 
poverty as a reason for not electing anyone’. The statement that ‘in 
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1889 Messrs. Pink and Beaven broke entirely fresh ground’ with their 
Parliamentary Representation of Lancashire, 1258-1885, ignores Mr. T. W. 
Whitley’s Parliamentary Representation of Coventry (1882-94), and Mr. 
G. R. Park’s Pasliamentary Representation of Yorkshire (1886). M. McK. 


Professor E. A. Walker, lately appointed to the Vere Harmsworth 
chair of Imperial and Naval History at Cambridge, has brought out a 
welcome new edition (London: Longmans, 1935) of his History of South 
Africa. The reissue contains a new chapter, bringing down the narrative 
to May 1935. D. 





Professor W. P. M. Kennedy and Mr. H. J. Schlosberg, in their Law 
and Custom of the South African Constitution (London: Milford, 1935), 
have given us a thoroughly sound and helpful historical study of the con- 
stitution of the Union of South Africa. In many respects the work is a 
pioneer one and has involved much research, while it is enriched by in- 
formation obtained on the spot from officials and politicians, familiar with 
the practical working of the constitution. The authors were especially for- 
tunate in obtaining help in their treatment of the Provincial Councils 
from Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, formerly Administrator of the Transvaal, now 
Minister of the Interior. Their careful studies of administrative tribunals 
and law (chap. xix) and of the government of the natives (part 7) are of 
exceptional value. Their views (part 8) on the external relations of the 
Union display admirable sobriety and impartiality of judgement. For- 
tunately, the work has béen written at a time when in large measure the 
Union constitution has been placed on an enduring basis. The provincial 
system which has been exposed to innumerable criticisms and attacks has 
proved unexpectedly capable of maintaining itself, and has been streng- 
thened by the passing of legislation in 1934 which rules that the abolition 
of the Councils or alteration in their powers must be carried out only on 
the petition of the Councils. No doubt this enactment since the Statute 
of Westminster, 1931, has no power to fetter any future parliament, but 
it announces a principle of the constitution as now accepted, and there can 
be little doubt that it will assist the provinces to maintain their existence. 
The fundamental fact is, of course, that the Councils are legitimate de- 
scendants of the colonial parliaments, and that as such they have a vitality 
and reality which renders it difficult to substitute for them any mere local 
governmental authorities. There is an interesting discussion of the position 
of the mandated territory of South West Africa, whose conversion into a 
fifth province of the Union still hangs in the balance, and in view of future 
possibilities the territories of Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
and Swaziland are included in the ambit of the work. The book might, 
perhaps, have been improved by curtailing a mass of detail of no real con- 
stitutional or administrative interest, which is readily available elsewhere, 
and so rendering it of greater attractiveness. There is useful matter in the 
appendixes, including the text of the three important statutes of 1934, 
enacted to give full effect to the status of the Union as a sovereign indepen- 
dent State as provided in the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1926. 
A. B. K. 
1 See ante, xlv. 172. 
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Professor Kamil Krofta’s A Short History of Czechoslovakia (London : 
Williams and Norgate, 1935), translated by William Beardmore, is a 
readable little book, giving in brief outline the history of the lands of 
the Bohemian Crown, and recording on a much larger scale the develop- 
ment and structure of the modern republic. Summary though his 
treatment of the past has had to be, the author has fortunately been 
able to devote a modicum of space to such administrative topics as the 
growth of the Bohemian chancery and the subsequent formation and 
influence of the Vereinigte Hofkanzlei. Dr. Krofta is austrophobe after 
the traditional manner, but not to excess. The Magyars, ruthless 
oppressors of the neighbouring Slovaks, whose obscure fortunes are also 
touched upon in this book, are the villains of the piece. Interesting 
points in the section devoted to the republic of to-day are the incorpora- 
tion and status of Carpathian Ruthenia, the adjustment, in conformity 
with the national frontiers, of diocesan boundaries, and the limited 
restoration of provincial diets—reminding one somewhat of the corre- 
sponding institutions of South Africa—in 1928. Dr. Krofta is, if any- 
thing, too adept at throwing bouquets at his own country. Even more 
complacent is the appendix in which Dr. Jiti Hoetzel analyses the 
principles of the Czechoslovak constitution. But this little habit is 
inherent in work which, however scrupulously done, is of the nature 
of national propaganda. Mr. Beardmore’s translation, the orthography, 
though not the locution, of which is American, reads extremely well. 
But the English reader will hesitate over the ‘“‘ bound” lists of candi- 


dates ’ of page 158, while the ‘ unified’ of page 189 should be ‘ unitary’. 
An index of persons and an historical map are also supplied. 


C. 8. B. B. 


Sir Richard Winstedt has just retired from the Malayan Civil Service 
after a long and distinguished career, and it is no more than appropriate 
that his History of Malaya (published as volume xiii, pt. i, 1935, of the 
Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and obtain- 
able in London from Messrs. Luzac & Co.) should appear almost at the 
same date. Sir Richard is already well known as the author of some 
charming accounts of Malayan life, and he has published some studies of 
the history of the Malay sultanates, but in the present work he has a 
larger canvas. Indeed, he remarks rather plaintively in his preface that 
no one can be expected to engage in first-hand research in all the fields of 
Hindu, Malay, Chinese, Portuguese, Dutch, and English history, on which 
the historian of Malaya must draw ; and it was, therefore, only to be ex- 
pected that the book would be a somewhat uneven one. Moreover, the 
history is very long and confused, and to bring the whole of it within a 
single volume of 270 pages was a notable feat of compression. In par- 
ticular it has involved a very severe abbreviation of the history of the last 
hundred years. The book must be welcomed, therefore, rather as a sketch 
of the whole history, and indeed the only such sketch in existence, than as a 
definite work. Attention must, however, be called to certain rather serious 
defects from which it suffers. In the first place it is without an index of 
any kind. In the second place it is written in a style which, while appro- 
priate to picturesque accounts of native life, is peculiarly irritating in a 
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scientific historical work. Such a sentence as ‘ But now as early as 1017 
A.D. . . . Rajendracola I was to make war on Sri Vijaya’ is an aggra- 
vating way of saying that he did make war on Sri Vijaya. Again the use 
of the Chinese evidence is open to criticism. It is well known that there 
are several systems of transliterating Chinese ; unfortunately in the present 
book they have been used indiscriminately so that, for example, on page 21 
we find the name Po-ch’o-to (Wade transliteration) in which the letters 
‘ch’ are to be pronounced as in English, which on page 23 we find Che-li 
(French system) in which they -epresent the English ‘sh’. On the other 
hand, the Malay words and nam. re transliterated with such rigid scientific 
accuracy that the familiar Penang becomes Pinang. G. L. M. C. 


It may be questioned whether the publication in this form of Essays 
in Cornish History (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935) was the wisest way 
of commemorating the brilliant young scholar whose early death was 
an equal loss to Cornwall and to Oxford. On every page there is 
evidence of close study and minute knowledge of topography, of the 
exploitation of original material of all kinds, notably private deeds, and 
of the application of both field work and historical method to the 
peculiarly abstruse problems presented by Cornish place-names. But 
here, as in another connexion, it must be said that patriotism is not 
enough, and in two respects Mr. Charles Henderson’s essays come short 
of fair expectation. References are either, in the case of reprinted news- 
paper articles and MS. lectures, completely lacking, or given in such a 
form as ‘ Deed penes C.H.’, and the student who wishes to follow up some 
of the lines of investigation they suggest has no remedy but to take a 
journey to Truro in the hope of tracing for himself the source of a state- 
ment in the collection of documents left by Mr. Henderson to the Royal 
Institute of Cornwall. In the second place, Mr. Henderson’s knowledge of 
the history and institutions of medieval England outside Cornwall appears 
hardly adequate for the setting of local facts in their true perspective. 
The statement that between 930 and 1066 the Celtic form of clan 
ownership ‘ gave way to the feudal system’ in Cornwall (p. 85), and that 
by the purchase of the firma burgi burgesses ‘rid themselves of all outside 
control’ (p. 72), are two instances of this insularity. Much exploitation 
of first-hand material seems to have led to failure to consult standard 
printed works: for instance, the dating of the Truro charters (pp. 7-8) 
could have been made more exact by reference to Ballard’s Borough 
Charters, I, xl. Papers of more than local interest are those on the 
deanery of Buryan, a study of a Royal Peculiar from 936 to 1864; 
Twelve Men’s Moor, which discusses an interesting instance of a thirteenth- 
century grant of joint pasture rights, and Cornish Tucking Mills, with 
a map showing the distribution of fulling mills in Cornwall. Of the 
‘full-grown idea of Cornish history’ to which the introduction refers the 
indications of widest interest are the remarks on the relations of Celts 
and Saxons (pp. 23 f., 66 f., 85, 95 f.). It is not clear whether Mr. 
Henderson considered the hundreds to have been of Celtic origin (p. 108), 
nor why he described them as originally six in number when the most 
ancient lists (of 1085) give seven or eight. Among a number of small 
errors that have been noted, the editors might well have corrected the 
slip populus = birch (p. 150). H. M. C. 
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A History of Northumberland, vol. xiv, edited by Madeleine Hope Dodds 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne : Reid, 1935), probably the penultimate volume in 
the New Series, displays all the competence of the last, and even more. 
In spite of some losses, Miss Dodds has kept together and kept well in hand 
a really admirable committee of investigators, contributors, and assistants. 
For the pedigrees, which include the Claverings, the Collingwoods, and the 
Greys, Muschamp, St. Paul, Orde, and Ogle, with other less distinguished 
families, Mr. A. F. Radcliffe more than supplies the place of the late Mr. 
H. M. Wood. The Prehistoric section, by Mr. J. D. Cowen, is of particular 
importance, since it includes results not previously in print and is copiously 
illustrated ; there are special sections on the Devil’s Causey and the 
multiple-ring rock-markings peculiar to the district. After a useful archi- 
tectural summary, the volume describes on the regular lines seven parishes 
and two chapelries in the centre of the northern half of the county, viz. 
Alnham, Chatton, Chillingham, Eglingham, Ilderton, Ingram, and Whitting- 
ham, with Lowick and Doddington. The most important are Eglingham 
and Whittingham ; the best-known is Chillingham, not so much for the 
castle as for the wild white cattle, both of which are dealt with very ade- 
quately and well illustrated. But in nearly all these localities miscellaneous 
points of historical or antiquarian interest crop up by the way, such as the 
specimen of a blood-feud at Hebburn, where one of the families owned the 
now ruined Bastle, which is ‘the most interesting piece of architecture’ 
here described. There are battles in which the Percies were concerned, 
such as Humbleton Hill, and Hedgeley Moor, where Sir Ralph Percy 
‘saved the bird in his bosom’ (for the last time). There is a cell of St. 
Lazarus, the fine church stile of Brandon, Cuddys’ Cove (or Cave) at 
Holburn, and the long-lost tower of Whittingham Church. There is Fell 
sandstone in the geology, and drengage in the tenures. The devolution of 
the estates, in many of which Tynemouth Priory and the Percies were 
concerned, is traced elaborately and supported amply by the pedigrees. 
A few slips, such as Anglionby for Aglionby, and duke of Albemarle for 
duke of Albany (p. 206), are probably imported from the authorities 
employed. In the parish churches and chapels, which have nearly all 
suffered both from neglect before and from restoration after 1800, and even 
in those which remain in ruins, original or early features of all dates, now 
imperceptible to the ordinary observer, have been detected and analysed 
and described with remarkable precision and completeness by Mr. A. L. 
Honeyman. The committee with this new achievement to its credit may 
expect with confidence the additional funds required for volume xv. 

H. E. D. B. 


In Black Angels of Athos (London: Constable, 1935) Michael Choukas, 
a Greek who is assistant professor of sociology in America, has made ‘a 
sociological study of the Holy Mountain’ rather than a historical survey. 
One historical chapter explains the evolution of its monasticism from 842, 
when Athonian monks are first mentioned, from the hermit’s cell through 
coenobitic to idiorrhythmic monasteries; but the rest of the book, save 
occasional historical allusions, chiefly in the notes, is devoted to the ‘ de- 
scription ’ and ‘ interpretation’ of contemporary life there, all the more 
lifelike because the author concealed his real object. He shows how the 
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iconoclastic controversy may have sent monks to Athos, whose first 
charter dates from 875; how Athanasios went there in 959 and built 
Lavra ; how the expulsion of the Wallach shepherds from the peninsula 
by the Patriarch legalized, after a dispute lasting eighty years, his right 
to interfere ; how for nine years Athos, as a part of the Latin kingdom of 
Salonika, was under the protection of the Papacy ; and how the Catalans 
plundered the monasteries, and the Hesychast heresy divided the monks. 
Submission to the Turks in 1430 caused ‘ cessation of external supervision ’ 
and ‘loss of an important source of wealth’, but Roumanian princes 
replaced Byzantine emperors as benefactors till Couza’s confiscation in 
1863, and that by Russia in Bessarabia in 1873, and ‘ Athos enjoyed more 
freedom under the Sultans than under’ Byzantium. There is no mention 
of the annex to the treaty of Sevres, which constituted Athos a theocratic 
republic under Greek suzerainty, nor cf the recent dispute between Greece 
and Yugoslavia about the expropriation of the Serbian monastery Chilindar’s 
lands outside the peninsula for the benefit of the refugees, whose numbers 
the author exaggerates, and whose advent caused friction in the monasteries. 
The treaty of Lausanne and the constitution of 1924 complete the historical 
survey, but the book ignores the comic incident when the question whether 
the monks could keep hens was solemnly referred to the decision of the 
Greek government, which decided in the affirmative! Besides Stephen 
DuSan’s wife (p. 141), Stratford Canning’s visited Athos, but the recent 
visit of a French lady-journalist is doubted at Athens. The author con- 
siders Neoplatonism to be the basis of monasticism and Athos to have 
been ‘ the rallying-point around which the ideals, hopes, and aspirations 
of the oppressed Christian populations were organized’ and a factor ‘ in 
the rise of Balkan nationalism’. But the idiorrhythmic system, which 
the four most influential monasteries have adopted, and is congenial to 
the Greek character, is undermining Athos, and the end is predicted. 
Greek opinion is anti-monastic, and Kornaros’ recent book an indictment 
of Athonian morality, which nevertheless holds that the marriages of the 
Greek and Roumanian kings with one another’s sisters caused their sub- 
sequent misfortunes! Seven illustrations and a list of relics complete 
the book. The English form, Trebizond, and the Serbian, Uglesa, should be 
substituted for those in the text. W. M. 


Latin in Church (Cambridge : University Press, 1934) is a brief and 
vivacious study in which Mr. F. Brittain, the librarian of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, comments upon the history of the pronunciation of ecclesi- 
astical Latin, particularly in England. Its moral is set forth in the 
motto from Ascham on the title-page, ‘ Not for any private malice that 
I bear to Italy, which country I have always specially honoured’. It 
is in fact a trenchant protest against the supersession of national tradi- 
tion by the uniform introduction of an Italianized pronunciation. Mr. 
Brittain forcibly reminds us that every European country has its own 
pronunciation of Latin, strongly affected by the peculiarities of its 
national language, which steadily survives all attempts to standardize 
it. It is well to note his contrast between the stout insularity of the 
Benedictines of Douai, noticeable not only in their Latin, but in their 
transformation of the name of their place of exile into ‘ Dowey’, and 
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the sentimental adoption of Italian fashions by nineteenth-century 
converts. His historical instances and arguments may well be taken to 
heart, not only by priests and Levites, but by a whole generation 
which, under the influence of artificial pronunciations of Latin, is losing 
that sense of quantity and rhythm which was fostered by national 
custom and which transferred the familiar cadences of the Latin liturgy 
into the English of the Book of Common Prayer. A. H. T. 


The Problem of Federalism (London: Allen and Unwin, 1931), which 
Mr. Sobei Mogi has expounded in two volumes with much patience and 
industry, is upon an ambitious scale. Beginning with a brief summary of 
early theories of federalism, Mr. Mogi examined American, British, and 
German federal ideas in turn. The thorough and comprehensive treat- 
ment is obvious from the 700 pages in which the theories of a vast 
succession of German thinkers were summarized. In particular, the analysis 
of contemporary federal theory is peculiarly valuable. Here is a useful 
book of reference for a large and mainly modern section of political theory. 
One may regret, however, the amount of space given to the statement of 
theories and the relatively small amount given to commentary and criticism. 
In spite of a singularly concise style, many implications in the text deserved 
further development : this is probably to be attributed to a lack of space. 

D.N. 


The second and concluding part of the Miscellanies (Jewish Historical 
Society : 1935) } contains amongst other things papers by the Rev. Michael 
Adler on Jewish Tallies of the thirteenth century, including those at the 
Public Record Office and another collection in the Birmingham Free Library, 
and on the accounts of the property of condemned Jews from the Pipe Roll 
of 1285 and a note by the Rev. H. E. Salter on the Domus Conversorum 
at Oxford. There is also an interesting account of the trial of Thomas 
Fernandes before the Inquisition at Lisbon in 1556 on a charge of apostasy, 
which throws some light on the Jewish refugees in London and Bristol, con- 
tributed by Mr. Cecil Roth. There is also a general index to the contents of 
volumes i to xii of the Transactions of the Society, and another to the 
volume of Miscellanies. C. J. 


The Guide International des Archives, vol. i. Europe (Paris: Institut 
International de Coopération intellectuelle, 1934), collects the answers to 
an elaborate questionnaire directed to the various European State archives. 
Twenty-two questions were asked, divided into the four following cate- 
gories: (1) Nature and organization, (2) Rules for preservation and de- 
struction of archives, (3) Accessibility, (4) Technical questions regarding 
custody, repair, etc. There is an inevitable suggestion of red tape about 
the means used to collect the information, and one has sometimes the 
impression that the real difficulties or defects are nicely glossed over by a 
phrase. Anyone familiar with army ‘ Returns’ or civil service forms will 
know how misleading the questionnaire method can be! But against this 
it can be argued that the facts, so derived, are both authoritative and, 


1 Ante, xlii. 160. 
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so far as they go, exact. An immense amount of systematic information 
is here collected about foreign archives (especially in answer to Q. 1 on 
general organization and Q. 4 on printed guides, lists, etc.), invaluable to 
those who have occasion to use them. Wide differences between country 
and country in the treatment of the public (e.g. in regard to photographic 
facilities) are here brought to light, and the book will doubtless lead to a 
levelling up of practice, which will be of general benefit. The Guide has 
been carried through by an international committee of archivists, acting on 
the suggestion of Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, who contributes the British section, 
and will be most useful for reference. Ye 


Students of the history of education will not find much new material 
in Queen Mary’s Grammar School, Clitheroe, Part I, by C. W. Stokes 
(Manchester: Printed for the Chetham Society, 1934). The story told 
is a rather depressing one of family feuds, local corruption, and malad- 
ministration of school property. Extracts from some interesting seven- 
teenth-century accounts are printed, some light is thrown upon local 
family history, and there is a good calendar of relevant documents. 
The transcript of the foundation charter is open to criticism. 


G. R. P. 


The reminiscences, Nogle omrids af min virksomhed, by Dr. J. Steenstrup, 
which the Danish Historical Society published in commemoration of his 
ninetieth birthday (5 December 1934), form a document of no little interest. 
Although his five and thirty years’ professorship at Copenhagen ended in 
January 1917, it is with much vigour and even pugnacity that he then 
reviewed his long career and stated his principles anew. As a jurist who 
gradually became a historian of antiquity, he contends for the friendly 
intrusion by students in one faculty into the domain of others, for continu- 
ing the survey of every problem down to the present day and for handling 
all national themes with an eye to the contemporary conditions in other 
lands. ‘ Work at texts with every sense alert, not slavishly ’, is a guiding 
rule which he enforces with interesting examples. The reminiscences and 
the advice are supported by references to the chronological table of the 
author’s works, dissertations, and reviews, in all 664 contributions, spread 
over sixty years. With Scandinavian frankness, the chronicle of lectures 
and exercises in Dr. Steenstrup’s professorship states the size of the classes 
at the beginning and at the end of the course. Several excellent photo- 
graphs increase the attractiveness of a very informing book. W. F. R. 


The Livre Jubilaire of the Belgian Commission Royale d’Histoire 
(Brussels, 1934) contains a history of the Commission during the hundred 
years of its existence since 17 July 1834, with some account of bodies 
whose work it continued and amplified, and biographies of all its deceased 
members, and nine portraits. Of members living in 1934 only brief notices 
are given showing dates of birth and of membership. Each notice is 
followed by a list of works published by the Commission and of con- 
tributions to its Bulletin. The volume concludes with an account of the 
Historical Institute at Rome since 1922, when it was placed under the 
care of the Commission, and a full list of its publications. There is also 
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a general list of the publications of the Commission itself. The record is 
one which any learned society may well envy, and it has a special interest 
from the composite character of the Belgian kingdom. Some of the 
most distinguished members of the Commission, such as Gachard and 
Warnkoenig, were foreigners. Gachard, who was a printer by trade, and 
Wauters had received no academic education. Other members were as 
distinguished for their political or literary activities as for their historical 
work. But the whole story of the Commission is marked by hard work, 
great enthusiasm, and a steady progress from dilettantism to ordered 
historical work. In this last respect a particular interest attaches to 
the lives of Kurth and Berlitre. It is to be regretted that the plan of 
the book makes it impossible for the contributors to indicate the services 
of living members otherwise than by a list of their works. C. J. 


Quelques Eclaircissements épars sur mes Monumenta Cartographica 
Africae et Aegypti, by Prince Youssouf Kamal (Printed for the author 
by E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1935), may be described as a historical commentary 
on the great collection of maps which the author is executing and pre- 
senting to the chief libraries and geographical institutions of the world. 
The researches conducted or organized by the prince appear to be ex- 
haustive, utilizing all possible sources of information, printed or still in 
manuscript. The first part deals with Western cartography, and its 
result is summarised as follows : 


“Un fait fort remarquable qu’il faudrait retenir, c’est que depuis les cartes attri- 
buées a Claude Ptolémée, si celles-ci sont du 2¢me, jusqu’a l’époque ou nous nous 
arrétons, disons approximativement 1350 aprés J. C., c’est & dire durant cette longue 
période, il n’y en a, en tout et pour tout, que quatre cartes d’aspect vraiment 
géographique, les-quelles sont: 1° Les cartes attribuées a Ptolémée, 2° la Tabula 


Peutingeriana, 3° la carte en Mosaique de Madaba, et 4° la carte du Chérif El Idrisi 
du XI[@me,” 


The next part deals with Oriental cartography, illustrating the growth 
of geographical knowledge due to the extension of the Arab empire. 
The fact is emphasized that the geographers belonged to many nations 
and followed different religious systems. The rest of the work deals 
with the striking advance due to Portuguese enterprise, and the evolution 
of modern cartography. English authorities to whom reference is most 
frequent are Sir R. Beazley, author of The Dawn of Modern Geography, 
and Mr. Michael C. Andrews of Belfast. In spite of the amount of detai! 
involved the author has contrived to render his lectures of absorbing 
interest, and they should prove indispensable to all students of their 
subject. D. 8. M. 


At the Seventh International Congress, Warsaw, 1933, a collection of 
historical maps was issued, a catalogue of which is contained in Catalogus 
Mapparum Geographicarum ad Historiam pertinentium (Warsaw; The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1933). The exhibition was organized in three sections, 
early manuscript and printed maps of limited areas (Spezialkarte), modern 
historical maps and atlases, and town plans. The intention was that the 
maps should be selected ‘ by historians for historians’, so that those of 
interest primarily to cartographers, e.g. the maps of Ptolemy’s geography 
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and portulans, were excluded. It does not appear, however, that the dis- 
tinction was, or can be, clearly made in practice. The notes, especially 
those accompanying the French and German sections, will certainly be of 
value to students of cartography, as well as to historians, if only for their 
bibliographical references. Examination of this catalogue will show that 
the beginnings of cartographical survey in Western Europe are to be dated 
earlier than is generally realized. Maps were exhibited which were pre- 
pared in connexion with hydrographical works in the Low Countries 
during the second half of the fifteenth century, and surveyors were at work 
in Italy and Germany during the same period. If similar work were being 
done in England, no records of it appear to have survived. The feature of 
the second section was the number of historical atlases of German states 
displayed : it would appear that the extreme complexity of German ad- 
ministrative boundaries in the past has encouraged this form of research. 
Few of the other countries had anything comparable to show. In the last 
section, it is the Italian cities which receive most detailed treatment. 
It is to be regretted that circumstances apparently made it impossible 
for the British exhibit to be as comprehensive as the others. G. R. C. 


The Annual Register for 1935 (London : Longmans, 1936) has convincing 
evidence of its usefulness in its continuous succession since 1758. It has 
for its main purpose an authentic and detailed summary of the events of 
the past year, which it fully achieves under the guidance of Dr. M. Epstein. 


To this immediate use, however, is added its future value as a temperate 
and trustworthy account of the year’s history told by contemporaries. It 
will be thus a source to the historian for the steadier movements of public 
opinion. E. 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 1936 (London : Macmillan, 1936), under 
the experienced editorship of Dr. M. Epstein, is fully equal to its predecessors. 
It contains the usual invaluable information and statistics, e.g. on Germany 
and Palestine, which make it a necessary work of reference for the under- 
standing of present-day events, and also the admirable bibliographies to 
guide the reader to a great variety of special works on the several countries. 


F. 


CORRIGENDUM FOR THE APRIL NUMBER 
P. 194, n. 1, and p. 196, nn. 4, 6, 7: for 4754 read 7454. 
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